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DELHI REBELS 


Night’s horror gone, the peacock loud 
Proclaims the waning star of Oudh. 
The vulture, gruesomely replete, 

Sees blood-red dawn invade the street. 


Day is reluctantly begun 

As though, in shame, the very sun 
Seeks in the mist to hide his head 
And over Oudh the dawn is red. 


Wm. B. Lindsay (from Delhi Rebels) 
Reprinted by kind permission of the author. 


CHAPTER ONE 


A SMALL breeze, sweet with the scent of flowering shrubs from 
the cantonment gardens, ruffled the topmost leaves of the 
great banyan tree which grew beside the lych-gate of the 
Adjodhabad Garrison Church. 

‘There was an expectant stir from amongst the little crowd 
of dark-skinned native children gathered beneath its shade. 
They were sepoys’ children from the Native Lines, come to 
witness the pageantry of a feringhi wedding and agog with 
interest. One of them pointed, and the rest, scarcely able to 
contain themselves, gave vent to excited murmurings. Evi- 
dently the bride’s carriage had been sighted at last, on its way 
down The Mail. 

For the past half-hour the children had watched a long line 
of carriages draw up, one after the other, in front of the gate. 
They had stared, open-mouthed, at the sahib-log in their 
wedding finery, at scarlet-uniformed officers and their ladies 
in crinoline and lace, and—some with awe but a few with 
derision—at the English children, as immaculate as their 
elders in muslin and velvet and white duck, as they had passed 
in slow procession into the church. 

But now, they were aware, with the bride’s arrival would 
come the climax to the whole glittering occasion. Child-like, 
they clustered forward, straining for a glimpse of the last 
carriage and all of them pointing and exclaiming eagerly as 
their quick ears picked up the sound of trotting hoofs. 

‘Ai, ai, she is coming!” they said to each other and danced 
barefooted in the dust beneath the banyan tree. The flowers 
they carried wilted in thehot clasp of their small, careless hands 
and some fell, unheeded, under their dancing feet. The children 
did not notice or worry. There would be enough, when the 
time came, to scatter in the bride’s path, enough and to spare. 
“She is coming,” they chanted. “See, she iscoming!” 

Fifty yards away and screened from sight by a thick clump 
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of bamboos, a sepoy of the 76th Bengal Native Infantry lay 
full length in the shadows, his musket by his side. He tensed 
as he heard the children’s shouts and a grim little smile played 
about his mouth. What he must do was for the Cause, he 
reminded himself. It was to be a sign, for those who doubted 
and wavered, a small foretaste of what was to come. But it 
behoved him to go carefully. The sign would be understood 
by his brothers, but it should not—indeed it must not—appear 
in the nature of a warning to those against whom it was 
intended. 

Therefore it would be sufficient, Sepoy Bihari Lal decided, 
merely to disrupt the bridal procession when it left the church. 
There was no need for violence or bloodshed: the thing must 
seem to be an accident. He felt for the stock of his Brown Bess, 
his fingers trembling a little. His son was among the dancing 
children under the banyan tree, together with the first-born 
of Naik Ram Gopal, from whom he had received his orders. 
Both carried crudely fashioned garlands of white and orange 
flowers and both were laughing. Bihari Lal licked at lips that 
had suddenly gone dry as he watched them from his hiding 

lace... 

Within the porch of the church, gloved hands demurely 
clasped, Emma Lindsay glanced across at the sepoys’ children 
and from them to the face of her cousin Lucy, who was the 
bride’s sister and, like herself, a bridesmaid. Lucy’s eyes were 
downcast, her expression remote, as if her thoughts were a long 
way away. 

Emma touched her arm. “TI fancy she’s coming, Lucy,” she 
said, her tone shy and a trifle diffident, for Lucy was her senior 
by almost three years and was wont, all too frequently, to 
receive her overtures of friendship with a repressive lack of 
interest. As if, Emma often thought indignantly, she were still 
only a schoolgirl, instead of the grown-up young woman of 
very nearly eighteen that, in fact, she was. 

But today Lucy was in a more than usually tractable 
humour. She gave Emma a wintry little smile and said, 
smoothing the folds of her pale blue crinoline with practised 
fingers, “Then we must be ready for her, Emmy dear. We 
don’t want there to be the smallest hitch in our part of the 
proceedings, do we?” 
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“Indeed we don’t,” Emma agreed, privately wondering 
what possible hitch Lucy could foresee in a ceremony that had 
been so minutely rehearsed only the previous day. Unless she 
were afraid that the twins . . . her gaze went, affectionately and 
without apprehension, to the two little pages. Ian and Douglas, 
twin seven-year-old sons of Captain Lake of the 76th, were 
standing silently beside her, resplendent in their satin page-boy 
suits. Whilst admittedly they had larked a little at the rehearsal, 
in the manner of small, high-spirited boys, they would, Emma 

felt sure, behave quite perfectly today. Both seemed very 
conscious of the solemnity and importance of the occasion, and 
their two round, well-scrubbed faces were the faces of angels, 
framed in neat haloes of red-gold curls. 

She smiled at them and they both smiled back in swift 
unison, their bright eyes innocent of guile. 

Tan,” Lucy commanded in a penetrating whisper, motion- 
ing the nearer of the two to her side, “you had better stand by 
me, so that you will be ready to pick up the train.” 

“1’m Douglas,” the little boy corrected, but, obediently, he 
moved into the position which Lucy had indicated. The two 
were identical twins and only their mother could tell them 
apart. Emma had long ago given up all attempt to do so, but 
Lucy, with discouraging lack of success, continued nevertheless 
to try. 

The rumble of carriage wheels and a thin, twittering babble 
from the sepoys’ children under the banyan tree heralded the 
approaching victoria. Peering out excitedly, Emma could just 
see the top of her uncle’s plumed shako and glimpse the scarlet 
and gold of his uniform coatee. Then it was obscured by a 
cloud of fluttering lace—Fanny’s beautiful Brussels lace veil, 
caught momentarily by the breeze as she prepared to alight 
from the carriage. She thrust it from her, catching at its flying, 
wispy folds and revealing her face for an instant, becomingly 
flushed and alight with happiness. 

Dear Fanny . . . dearest, sweetest Fanny! How charming a 
bride she made, how lovely she looked. . . . Emma’s heart 
quickened its beat as she gazed at her cousin’s radiant face. 

They had been close friends since their childhood and she 
hoped fervently that Fanny would always be as happy as she 
was at this moment . . . as happy and as confident of her love 
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for Robert as she was now. Half fearfully, Emma found herself 
looking up the narrow, dimly lit aisle, past the packed pews, 
to where the bridegroom stood, his best man at his elbow. 

Both, of course, were in full dress uniform—Robert in the 
pale blue and silver of the 2nd Oudh Light Horse, his best 
man in the knee-length scarlet and gold tunic of another 
irregular cavalry regiment, the 20th Bengal Lancers. They 
stood with their backs to her, two tall, ramrod-stiff figures, as 
erect and motionless as if, instead of being in church, they 
were on the parade ground. Each had his helmet tucked 
precisely into the crook of his arm, each wore a sash—silver 
in one case, dark blue and gold in the other—about his waist 
and each stood with his left hand resting on the burnished hilt 
of his sabre. Apart from the different colours of their uniforms, 
they looked very much alike . . . two strange, stiff soldiers of 
whom, suddenly, Emma found herself a little in awe. 

Which was absurd, she chided herself. Admittedly she had 
met the best man, Captain Hugh Richmond, for the first time 
yesterday, when Robert had introduced him to them all. But 
Robert she had known when he was reading History under her 
father’s guidance at Oxford. Furthermore, she and Fanny had 
travelled out to India with him, in the same ship. The two 
girls, only recently released from school and under the care 
and chaperonage of Mrs. Lake, had been on their way to 
Adjodhabad, where Fanny’s father was stationed. Robert, 
fresh from the Honourable the East India Company’s Military 
College at Addiscombe, was newly commissioned into the 
Company’s Army of Bengal, his academic career abandoned 
owing to the untimely death of his parents. Himself on his way 
to Lucknow, he had jubilantly claimed acquaintance with her, 
Emma recalled, their common destination a pleasing and 
delightful coincidence, which they had quickly discovered and 
remarked upon. And then, to round off the coincidence, he 
and Fanny had met and fallen in love with each other, almost 
at first sight and as irrevocably as if their meeting had been 
predestined—as, perhaps, it had. ... 

Emma suppressed a tiny sigh. It all seemed a long time ago, 
when one looked back to that first meeting—probably because 
so much had happened in between and because the voyage 
had been so gay and eventful. In fact, however, it was a very 
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short time indeed. They had left England in the steam-packet 
Palermo in September, 1856, just over six months ago, had 
reached Calcutta at the end of November, and now, at the 
beginning of April, Fanny was marrying her Robert. 

It was like the ending to a fairy tale, Emma thought, rahe 
eyes suddenly moist with sentimental tears, although the 
romance had not gone entirely smoothly once they reached 
India. The young couple had been separated by only thirty-five 
miles, but at first Fanny’s father—Emma’s own Uncle George, 
who commanded the 76th Bengal Native Infantry—had 
refused to allow them to see each other. He had refused, with 
equal firmness, his consent to their marriage, on the grounds of 
Robert’s youth and his lack of prospects. 

Promotion, as he had pointed out reasonably enough, was 
slow in the Company’s service, the pay of a junior officer quite 
insufficient on which to keep a wife, and Robert, although 
older than many of his rank, was still only twenty-one. 
Despite Fanny’s tears and her bitter, impassioned pleas, 
Colonel Lindsay had been adamant. With reluctance, he had 
eventually agreed. to an engagement and removed his ban on 
their meeting whenever the opportunity arose. But that, he 
told Fanny, in tones that brooked no argument, was as far as 
any father could be expected to go, if he had his daughter’s 
welfare at heart. Marriage must wait until Robert should earn 
his promotion. And, as Fanny had tearfully confided to 
Emma, in the bedroom they shared in the big, rambling 
bungalow on The Mall, that might mean waiting for years 
and years. Perhaps even until they were both old and grey- 
haired, for how could Robert hope to earn promotion, when 
there was no war in which he could distinguish himself? The 
Crimean War was over and India at peace. Only by the inter- 
vention of Providence could they ever achieve their heart’s 
desire. It was so unlikely that Providence would intervene, 
wept Fanny, that she—who might have been so happy—was 
the most miserable and unfortunate creature alive. .. . 

Emma, soft-hearted and devoted to her pretty cousin, had 
wept with her, as convinced as Fanny herself that years of 
frustration lay ahead of her. But Providence had not, after all, 
been blind to Fanny’s misfortune. Posted to Rajputana.on 
temporary duty with a Queen’s regiment, Robert had 
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attracted the notice of no less a person than Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and, to his own bewilderment, had found himself 
appointed to the great man’s staff, with his lieutenancy and a 
substantial increase in pay. From a penniless cornet in an 
Indian cavalry regiment he had become, almost overnight, a 
young man with a future, singled out for advancement and in 
a position most adequately to support a wife. On leave from 
Rajputana at Christmas, he had called, for the second time, 
on Fanny’s father to renew his request for her hand, and the 
Colonel, to everyone’s delight, had given in with a good grace 
and welcomed Robert as his future son-in-law. With his new 
chief’s appointment as Chief Commissioner for Oudh, 
Robert’s stay in Rajputana had been brief indeed, and on his 
return to Lucknow preparations for the wedding had been 
hastily begun. 

Fanny’s tears had ceased at last and she had devoted all her 
energies to preparing for her marriage, with Lucy and Emma 
as her willing helpers. Now, eager and lovely in her bridal 
array, she was advancing to the church porch on her father’s 
scarlet-clad arm... . Emma breathed another small, ecstatic 
sigh and went, smiling, to meet her. “Oh, Fanny . . . dearest 
Fanny! You look quite perfect, truly you do.” 

“Do I?” Her cousin’s blue eyes lit up. “Bless you, Emmy.... 
Emmy, tell me, he’s there, isn’t he? He’s there, waiting for 
me?” 

“Of course he is, dearest. Where else would he be?” 

“Oh, I’m so happy, Emmy—so happy, I scarcely know what 
I’m saying. Indeed, where else would he be . . . today?” 
Fanny’s hand slipped from her father’s arm to touch Emma’s 
briefly. 

It was typical of her to seek Emma’s reassurance, rather 
than that of her sister. Although Emma and Fanny were only 
cousins, they had spent most of their childhood together, at 
Oxford in the home of Emma’s parents, and at school. They 
were closer to each other, really, than either was to Lucy, on 
whom her mother’s death, three years before, had thrust the 
cares and responsibilities of her father’s household. The pre- 
mature assumption of this onerous task had aged Lucy beyond 
her years, Emma thought, half pityingly, half resentfully. 
She glanced at Lucy now, as she came forward to adjust her 
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sister’s train, and saw that, as always, the older girl was stiff 
and unsmiling, her mouth pursed in a tight line of faint but 
unmistakable disapproval and her thin brows knit in a frown. 

The train in her hands, she did not wait for Ian and Douglas 
to bend and pick it up but thrust it impatiently into their 
fumbling, uncertain fingers, with a whispered injunction to 
them to hold it carefully. Turning to Fanny, she said in a flat 
voice in which there was neither pleasure nor affection, 

“You will remember to give me your bouquet, will you not, 
when the time comes? Not to Emmy, as you did yesterday at 
the rehearsal.” ; 

“Oh, yes, Lucy dear, of course I’ll remember,”? Fanny 
promised dutifully, although it was obvious to Emma that she 
had not taken in a word of her sister’s nervous prompting. Her 
eyes were on the two tall, stiff figures standing together in the 
front pew, one of whom, as if sensing her presence, looked 
back over his shoulder to smile at her. Fanny’s lips parted 
silently. Heads turned expectantly as the organ began to play 
the Wedding March, and her father asked, his voice gruff as if 
he, too, were on parade, “Well, child, are you ready? It’s 
time we went in, I think.” ; 

“I am quite ready, thank you, Papa,” Fanny answered, 
and again laid her white-gloved hand on his arm. He 
shortened his long stride to match hers and led her, with slow, 
impressive dignity, up the aisle to where her bridegroom 
waited. Ian and Douglas followed them, equally dignified, 
grasping the train so firmly that it seemed as if they never 
intended to be parted from it. Emma glimpsed their mother’s 
face as she walked behind them and saw the tears start swiftly 
to her eyes, bright with pride. Dear Mrs. Lake, how she 
worshipped her two small sons! She touched Ian’s shoulder 
gently and, remembering the réle he had rehearsed, he came 
to a halt. 

Robert, with a jingle of spurs, stepped to Fanny’s side and 
took her hand in his. They exchanged a swift, smiling glance 
and turned together to face the altar, a shaft of sunlight from 
the stained glass window behind it lighting their two bent 
heads and crowning them with molten gold. 

Robert looked well in uniform, Emma thought. How he had 
changed since his undergraduate days when, a lanky boy who 
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wore his hair too long and dressed untidily, he had attended 
her father’s lectures and taken tea with her mother and herself, 
in the quiet old house which overlooked the King Charles’ 
Quadrangle at St. John’s. He had filled out, gained assurance 
and maturity. The student had become a soldier, the boy a 
man. Because, following the fashion of the younger generation, 
he was clean-shaven, he still looked a trifle boyish, perhaps, 
but his lean young face had character in it and his mouth was 
firm and resolute and strong. He... 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here in the sight 
of God and in the face of this congregation, to join together this 
man and this woman in Holy Matrimony ...” The Chaplain’s 
voice, slow and resonant, broke into Emma’s thoughts, re- 
calling her to the present. 

This man and this woman . . . Robert and Fanny were to be 
joined together in Holy Matrimony. Soon she would lose her 
friend and confidante, with whom she had shared so many 
happy years. It was strange that she had not realized what it 
would mean to her until this moment. Emma caught her 
breath. 

Soon Fanny would be Robert’s wife, separated from her by 
the barrier which must always stand between the married 
woman and the single girl, however close and affectionate 
their relationship might have been in the past. Fanny would 
attain, on marriage, the adult status denied to herself—denied, 
in spite of the social position she occupied, even to Lucy, who 
was the elder by nearly three years. As Mrs, Robert MacLeod, 
Fanny would be accepted as an equal by the other ladies of 
the station, admitted to their confidence and to their intimate 
tea-parties, to their talk of babies and other mysteries, in the 
knowledge of which she would share and, in the sharing, make 
other friends, fresh ties, new loyalties. 

Emma bit her lower lip, conscious of its sudden tremor. She 
had come out to India as Fanny’s guest, in order to stay with 
her family and bear her company. Her own parents had per- 
mitted her, not without reluctance, to accept her cousin’s 
pressing and oft-repeated invitation, so that the two girls need 
not be separated and so that their friendship might continue 
as it always had. But now, with Fanny’s marriage, the reason 
for her presence here no longer existed, Emma thought 
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wretchedly. She was delighted, of course, for Fanny’s sake, 
that she was getting married, but the fact remained that it 
made her own position rather uncertain—even, perhaps, a 
trifle invidious. 

Lucy, she was aware, tolerated but did not like her, for they 
had little in common. In the bustle and excitement of the 
wedding preparations, no mention had been made of the 
possible termination of her stay, and Emma herself had 
not given it a thought. But it occurred to her now, as the 
Chaplain’s voice droned on, that Lucy might welcome the 
suggestion that she should return home as soon as her passage 
could be arranged. 

A wave of depression swept over her. She would have to 
suggest leaving, of course, that was the least she could do, but 
she felt tears well into her eyes at the thought of writing to her 
mother to say that she was coming home. How hateful it 
would be to have to abandon the colour and the excitement, 
the gay social whirl of India, and return to the quiet backwater 
of her parents’ house! Oxford was a beautiful old city and in 
her heart she loved it more than anywhere else in the world, 
just as she loved her mother and father more than any other 
two people in the world. But . .. she had only been in 
Adjodhabad a few months, she hadn’t seen all that she wanted 
to see of India. She had done only half the things she had 
planned to do, less than half. And, she reminded herself wist- 
fully, if she once went home, it would be utterly beyond the 
bounds of probability that she would ever be given the chance 
to return. A visit to India happened, for most people, only 
once in a lifetime . . . if only Lucy had been more like Fanny, 
how much simpler everything would have been! 

There was a movement by her side. Lucy nudged her with 
a warning elbow and Emma observed that the best man, the 
ring held carefully in his right hand, had come to stand beside 
her. She heard Fanny saying, in a small, tremulous voice she 
scarcely recognized, “I will.” And then, in response to the 
Chaplain’s, ‘“‘Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man ?” her uncle placed Fanny’s hand in that of the Chaplain, 
and stepped back. 

The Chaplain joined Robert’s right hand to Fanny’s and, 
as if from an infinity away, Emma heard Robert repeat after 
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him, “I, Robert Angus, take thee, Frances Mary, to my 
wedded wife, to have and to hold from this day forward, for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love and to cherish till death us do part... .”” He 
spoke quietly but with so much feeling that Emma felt tears 
come to ache in her throat. 

Fanny made her vows shyly and almost inaudibly. The 
small, white, childish hand clasped in Robert’s big brown one 
trembled perceptibly as she made them, but she did not 
falter. 

The best man stepped forward with the ring and then, with 
brisk military precision, resumed his place on Emma’s right. 
She glanced at him covertly from beneath her lids, wondering 
why Robert had chosen him to perform the office of best man 
at his wedding. Captain Richmond was, she imagined, at 
least ten or a dozen years Robert’s senior, and, Fanny had 
told her, although holding a military commission, he was not 
serving in the Army, having been relieved of his military 
duties in order to administer a civil district. She wondered 
where and in what circumstances they had met and become 
friends and then belatedly recalled the fact that Sir Henry 
Lawrence had introduced them, according to Fanny. 

Captain Richmond was an inch or so taller than Robert, 
which made him well over six foot. He was a remarkably 
handsome man, Emma realized, quite strikingly so. His skin 
was deeply tanned and his hair and moustache so dark that 
it came almost as a shock to her, on meeting their direct and 
faintly questioning gaze, to observe that his eyes were blue. 
The deep, faraway blue of a seaman’s eyes, she thought, and 
then, finding her scrutiny returned, she lowered her gaze, 
flushing a little, and forced herself to return her attention to 
the marriage service. 

Robert and Fanny rose from their knees. The Chaplain, his 
voice sounding weary now, for he was an old man, once again 
joined their hands and said, “Those whom God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 

Emma bowed her head, silently offering her own prayer for 
their happiness, wishing for it with all her heart. Fanny was 
such a darling and she was so deeply in love . . . she heard the 
Chaplain give his blessing and then the choir’s voices were 
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raised, boys’ voices, pure and lovely, unbelievably moving in 
that moment as they rose above the peal of the organ. “O 
perfect Love, all human thought transcending .. .” 

Emma’s throat was so tight that she could only whisper the 
words, her eyes misted with tears. 

She was dimly conscious of the Chaplain’s address, hearing 
the tired old voice as if it were part of a dream, watching 
Robert’s face and Fanny’s, seeing their two linked hands. But 
at last it was over and Lucy was nudging her again, urging 
her to look after Ian and Douglas and to see that they picked 
up the train. The twins turned righteously indignant faces to 
hers when she attempted to do so and she let them alone, 
ignoring Lucy’s low-voiced, over-anxious suggestions by the 
simple expedient of pretending not to hear them. The wedding 
party, led by the bride and bridegroom, made its way into 
the vestry, two small, triumphant pages still manfully retaining 
their hold of the bride’s long train. 

In the vestry there were kisses and handshakes and a few 
happy tears. Emma hugged Fanny ecstatically and found her- 
self, a little later, drawn into Robert’s arms for an affectionate, 
brotherly embrace. “TI shall never forget that it was thanks to 
you that I met my dearest wife, Emmy,” he told her, his 
smooth cheek on hers. “Bless you for that and bless you, too, 
for the way in which you comforted and sustained her when 
it seemed to both of us that this day would never dawn. We 
are counting on you to be our first guest, as soon as we are 
settled in Lucknow—are we not, Fanny my love?” 

“Indeed we are, Robert dear,” Fanny responded warmly, 
and only then noticed that Lucy was beside her, waiting, in 
stony silence, for her kiss. She gave it and echoed Robert’s 
invitation, to which Lucy replied with a thin, perfunctory 
smile and a vague promise that she and Emma would avail 
themselves of it at the first opportunity. ‘Providing, that is to 
say,” she added, averting her gaze, “that dear Emmy is still 
with us by the time you are settled into your new home.” 

“But she will be!’ Fanny cried indignantly. “‘Of course she 
will. I declare, Lucy, that simply because I am married there 
is no reason for Emmy to leave. Why: he 

Lucy cut her short. “Emmy may not want to stay on now 
that you are married, Fanny dear. It will be lonely for her 
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without you, for I am kept too busy to be anything of a 
companion to her, as you know. And besides, if there should 
be trouble with the sepoys, as some people believe there will 
be, she might be most ill-advised to remain here. I feel sure 
that her parents would not countenance it.” 

This was the first hint that Lucy had given of her feelings 
in the matter, Emma thought, and she felt the warm, 
unhappy colour flood her cheeks as she listened. But Lucy 

ut a hand on her arm and ended on a more conciliatory note, 
“Naturally it will be for you to decide, Emmy. If you want to 
remain and your parents are agreeable, then nothing would 
please me more than that you should. Aunt Minnie and Uncle 
John have always been so very kind and hospitable to Fanny, 
and your visit to us was intended to be in the nature of some 
return for their kindness, as Papa must already have told you. 
We will talk about it later, shall we? This is neither the time 
nor the place in which to reach a decision—is it, Emmy 
dear?” 

Emma wordlessly inclined her head. There was nothing she 
could say now, no plausible argument she could advance. If 
Lucy did not want her to stay on, then clearly it would be 
worse than useless to protest that she was enjoying herself and 
had no desire to put so premature an end to her visit. She had, 
of course, heard the rumours of trouble amongst the native 
regiments—everyone talked of it but few seemed to take the 
rumours seriously. Most people, her uncle included, indig- 
nantly pooh-poohed any suggestion that the unrest might 
become widespread. 

And who, she wondered, as she watched him step forward 
in order to sign the register—who could conceivably be in a 
better position to know the truth than her Uncle George? 
After all, he was the commanding officer of a native regiment, 
with almost forty years’ service behind him and a lifetime’s 
experience of India on which to base his judgment. His faith 
in his men’s loyalty was undimmed, and certainly the little 
she had seen of the well-disciplined sepoys of the 76th had not 
led her to fear that they would mutiny. Besides, the other 
British officers who came to the bungalow or with whom she 
had talked at the Gymkhana Club on various occasions held 
exactly the same views. All had assured her frequently that 
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the three regiments in Adjodhabad were loyal and would 
remain so. 

. There had been, it is true, an ugly incident in Berhampur 
in February and one or two isolated instances of violence in 
Calcutta and among the native troops stationed a few miles 
outside the city, at Barrackpore. Some of the officers’ bunga- 
lows had been set on fire, but this, Uncle George had said, was 
due to a misunderstanding over the issue of new cartridges 
which the sepoys, believing them to be greased with cow and 
hog fat, had refused to accept. Paid agitators had spread the 
lying tale that to bite off the ends of the new cartridges would 
destroy the soldiers’ caste. A similar story had been told of the 
issue of Commissariat flour and apparently a few hot-heads 
had stirred up trouble. But, Emma recalled, her uncle was 
convinced that it would pass, if it had not passed already. The 
1gth from Berhampur were being marched in disgrace to 
Barrackpore, where they were to be disbanded, as an example 
to the others—in fact, they had probably been disbanded by 
this time. 

British discipline, which every sepoy in the Company’s 
service understood, would prevail, as it always had, her 
Uncle George had asserted repeatedly. His own men would, 
without doubt, accept the new cartridges when the time came 
—he would stake his life on it. 

Looking at him now, Emma remembered her uncle’s words 
and the confidence with which he had uttered them. She 
knew that among his officers he had the reputation of being 
something of a martinet, but she was also aware, from what his 
native orderly, Lalla Ram, had told her, that his sepoys held 
him in high esteem on this account. Erect and soldierly in his 
scarlet and gold lace, he did not look his sixty-odd years or, 
indeed, anything approaching them, despite the fact that his 
hair was white and beginning to thin a little where once it had 
curled luxuriantly. The bristling military moustache and the 
long, carefully trimmed whiskers seemed somehow to empha- 
size the courage and forthrightness she knew him to possess, 
whilst undeniably adding to his air of dignity and assurance. 

There was nothing to fear in Adjodhabad with her Uncle 
George in command—how could there be? Although it was 
typical of Lucy to pretend there was, if this happened to suit 
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her own ends . . . and to pretend, also, that Emma’s visit to 
India was merely a return of hospitality, as meaningless and 
as easily terminated as an invitation to dinner or to take a 
hand at whist. 

Emma moved away from her cousin’s side, and Fanny, who 
had been engaged in a whispered conference with Robert 
following the signing of the marriage register, caught her arm, 
drawing her further from Lucy’s hearing. “Emmy dearest,” 
she said earnestly, “you must not dream of leaving us, what- 
ever Lucy says. Robert and I are resolved that you are to 
come and stay with us, the instant we have set our new 
bungalow to rights. It will not be long—we are to have a very 
brief honeymoon.” She glanced shyly up at her husband and 
then back, with affectionate tenderness, to Emma. “Try to 
bear with Lucy until our return—promise me you will, 
Emmy?’ 

“J will,” Emma promised eagerly, “if Lucy will let me.” 

“She must let you. Robert shall speak to her—and to Papa. 
It will be all right, dearest, you will see. Lucy is jealous of our 
friendship, that is all—she always has been, you know, though 
she tries not to show it. When she has you all to herself} 
without me, she will be quite different, ’m sure. She will 
make friends with you then, Emmy, truly she will.” 

Perhaps she would, Emma told herself, as the little pro- 
cession started to reform and she found Lucy once more beside 
her, But it seemed doubtful. Lucy had never pretended to 
like her. : 

The organ burst into a joyful peal as Robert and Fanny 
began their slow, measured progress down the aisle. The two 
little pages, flushed with the pride of their achievement and 
the effort of keeping quiet for so long, needed no urging to 
pick up the train. Emma was about to follow them when a 
scarlet-clad arm, rich with gold lace, offered itself to her 
attention. 

“I understand, Miss Lindsay, that it is my privilege to 
escort you,” the best man announced. She glanced up at him 
quickly, sensing a certain mockery in the deep voice, but 
Captain Richmond met her gaze with courteous gravity. He 
added, “I shall esteem it an honour if you will allow me te 
exercise that privilege.” 
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Emma accepted his arm, seeing, out of the corner of her 
eye, that Lucy had taken her father’s. From outside the 
church came the sound of a muffled explosion, but it was too 
faint to make much impression. Her companion stiffened, 
hesitated for a moment, but then moved forward again without 
a word. Side by side and in silence, they passed between the 
crowded pews and out into the sunlight, beneath an archway 
of sabres held aloft by a guard of honour of Robert’s brother 
officers, drawn up in two lines at the church door. 

There was a short delay before the bride and bridegroom 
mounted their carriage, the sepoys’ children running out from 
the shelter of the banyan tree in order to scatter flower petals 
and offer the garlands they carried. It was a pretty, touching 
scene, proof—if proof were needed—of the goodwill existing 
between British and Indian in Adjodhabad, if nowhere else. 
And a second was to follow it, for, Emma saw, a dozen tall, 
bearded cavalry sowars from Robert’s regiment had un- 
harnessed the horses from the bridal carriage and attached two 
of their own chargers to the shafts, with the evident intention 
of using them in order to pull it along The Mall. The rest 
bunched themselves about the carriage, as Robert handed 
Fanny into it. 

This was a high compliment to pay and evidence of Robert’s 
popularity with his men. Emma had been long enough in 
India to realize thatno one was more jealous of his dignity than 
the Indian soldier. Troopers of the rissala did not lightly risk 
incurring the derision of their fellows by turning their chargers 
into carriage-horses, even on such an occasion as this. 

Robert’s regiment, the 2nd Oudh Light Horse, had only 
recently been posted to Adjodhabad from Lucknow and had, 
Emma knew, been recruited in Oudh, the rank and file being 
composed largely of the ex-King’s. freebooters, the officers 
seconded, for the most part, from other regiments. Conse- 
quently this demonstration of loyalty was the more remarkable, 
coming from such men as these. She turned, her heart lifting, 
to her companion, but to her surprise she saw that he was 
frowning, his dark brows coming together in a forbidding 
pucker. “Is there something wrong?” she asked him un- 
certainly. . 

He shook his head, and an instant later his face cleared. 
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“T do not think so. But, if you will excuse me, I should like to 
have a word with the Adjutant. He is with the guard of 
honour by the church door. I will rejoin you immediately, 
Miss Lindsay.” 

He left her, and Emma, gazing after him anxiously, saw 
him engaged in earnest conversation with the officers whose 
raised sabres had lately formed the archway under which she 
had passed. Their faces betrayed nothing, although Captain 
Richmond’s frown had returned, she observed. But, when 
their own carriage made its appearance and he rejoined her, 
he was smiling and apparently perfectly at ease. Ian and 
Douglas, who were to drive with them, stood waiting 
impatiently by the carriage, and he lifted them in to it, making 
some joke which set both boys laughing uproariously. When 
they had settled themselves side by side on one of the padded 
seats, he turned to Emma, holding out his hand. 

“Permit me, Miss Lindsay.” 

She took the outstretched hand, suddenly aware, as she did 
so, of the magnetism he possessed and of his outstanding good 
looks. He handed her into the carriage and jumped easily and 
lightly up beside her, calling to the coachman, in his own 
tongue, to drive on. As the horses clip-clopped briskly along 
the tree-sshaded road, Emma ventured, greatly daring, 
“Captain Richmond, there was something wrong, wasn’t 
there?” 

He eyed her speculatively. “What makes you suppose there 
was, Miss Lindsay?” 

“Your face, the . . . the expression on it.” 

“Am I so transparent? I must learn to guard my expression 
in future, lest you learn too much from it!” 

“You are evading my question,” she accused. 

His smile faded. “It was nothing, I assure you. Just a small 
mystery, which has now been partially cleared up. I heard a 
shot while we were in church, and—perhaps I look for 
trouble. Perhaps I expect it, before the time is ripe.” 

“You ... expect trouble?” 

“Yes,” he answered briefly, “I do.” 

“But the shot > Emma stared at him, wide-eyed. “You 
said it was nothing, Captain Richmond. You 2 

“Ah, that.” He sighed. “Apparently a sepoy discharged his 
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musket in error. The bullet ricocheted and injured one of the 
horses drawing the bridal carriage. It was an accident, the 
man some distance away when he fired, so that there seems 
little possibility of its having been deliberate. Rather than risk 
delay or any other hitch, some of the sowars volunteered to 
draw the carriage and their Adjutant gave them permission 
to do so.” 

“J heard the shot,” Emma said, ‘“‘as we were about to leave 
the church.” 

“That was the second shot,” Captain Richmond corrected. 
He lowered his voice, so that the two little pages might not 
hear what he said. “It was, unhappily, necessary to dispatch 
the injured horse, you see, Miss Lindsay. But I think we should 
not talk of it in front of the boys.” 

Emma flushed. “I should not have asked you about it, only 
I—I was worried.” 

“So was I,” he admitted grimly, “for the moment.” 

“Do you mind if I ask you another question, Captain 
Richmond?’ His attitude puzzled her and she wanted to 
understand it. ; 

“If it is no more difficult to answer than your last—ask 
away, Miss Lindsay,” Captain Richmond invited. His blue 
eyes searched her face, the expression in them more puzzling 
than ever. 

Emma’s colour deepened under his scrutiny. “You said 
just now that you expected trouble. What exactly did you 
mean?” 

“Ah!” His firm mouth tightened, became a thin, bitter line, 
pale and bloodless against the deep tan of his skin. “I am_held 
to be a scaremonger by most of the senior officers here. In mess 
last night”—he again lowered his voice, with a warning 
glance at the two small boys seated opposite—‘‘where I dined 
as Robert’s guest, I attempted to air my views and was, I 
regret to say, called one to my face by his commanding 
officer, Colonel Porteous—and others.” 

““A scaremonger?” Emma echoed. “But why? Why should 
anyone call you that?” 

He shrugged. “‘Because I am not satisfied, as they apparently 
are, that no danger of mutiny exists in the Army of Bengal, 
Miss Lindsay. That is why.” : 
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“Do you mean”—Emma was appalled—‘“‘do you mean that 
the sepoys are not to be trusted?” 

Captain Richmond inclined his head. “That’s precisely 
what I mean. Sedition is widespread among the native regi- 
ments. It will not easily be stamped out, even if the new 
cartridges—the official excuse for the unrest-—are withdrawn, 
as they will probably have to be. There are other grievances, 
the annexation of Oudh, for example. Most of our recruits 
come from Oudh, you know, and they are very bitter . . 
understandably so, in my opinion. The unrest is much greater 
than most people will believe. It is well organized and the 
priests are behind it, Muslim and Hindu alike. It is a bad sign. 
when Mussulman and Hindu unite against a common foe, 
Miss Lindsay.” 

“Yes, but . . . mutiny! Surely you cannot believe that the 
whole Army will mutiny?” 

“A large proportion of it may,” Captain Richmond 
returned soberly. 

“They will not mutiny here,” Emma assured him. “My 
uncle says that his sepoys are loyal and that they will accept 
the new cartridges without question.” 

“Most commanding officers feel as he does, Miss Lindsay. 
They refuse to believe their men capable of disloyalty. Yet the 
19th mutinied at Berhampur. - 

“But they are to be disbanded, are they not?” Emma argued. 
Captain Richmond sounded, to her dismay, as convinced of 
his beliefs as her Uncle George had been of his own, with 
which they conflicted completely. “Are the 1gth not to be 
disbanded?” she persisted, “as an example to the others—as. 
a warning?” 

He nodded briefly. “That is so, yes. But you cannot disband 
a whole army. There are half a million native troops under 
arms in India, Miss Lindsay—and only forty-five thousand 
British. Lord Canning has sent for British troops from Burma 
to even the score a little, but they are not yet here in sufficient 
numbers to count. Pray God they may come in time.” 

“Captain Richmond, you cannot know. You ” Emma 
broke off, realizing that what she had been about to say might 
give offence. She had brought this argument upon herself 
with her impulsive question, had asked for his disclosures. 
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Whilst she could not agree with him or believe that what he 
said could possibly be true, she did not want to offend him. 
He was entitled to his opinion, alarmist though it was, for he 
seemed to be sincere in all that he had told her. But obviously 
he was out of touch. “I mean,” she went on gently, “you have 
been away from your regiment, have you not? You have been 
seconded for political duties?” 

Captain Richmond sighed deeply. His dark face looked 
strangely tired and unhappy as he said, “If you imagine that 
I have been away from the centre of things during my absence 
from my regiment, Miss Lindsay, then I am afraid that you 
are wrong. I have been acting as Collector in the district of 
Runpore, which, as you no doubt know, is in Oudh. There, 
I can assure you, I have been closer to the centre of things than 
any regimental officer is able to be. I have had dealings with 
ex-sepoys and new recruits, as well as with men on leave. And 
J have met them, not as one of their regimental officers but as 
a civil magistrate and administrator, to whom they are able 
to talk more freely. These men feel themselves betrayed, they 
are bitter and disillusioned, ripe for mutiny. The danger of 
it is very real, I give you my word. And it is very near, unless 
drastic steps are taken to avert it. I wish I could persuade you 
to believe me.” 

Emma stared at him in frank bewilderment, her fingers 
toying nervously with a fold of her dress. Their carriage had 
almost reached the end of The Mall. It was only a short 
distance now to her uncle’s bungalow and already she could 
hear the strains of music coming from it, could glimpse the 
throng of white-robed native servants waiting by the big 
shamiana on the lawn. The music came from the band of the 
W6th—a sepoy band playing, with enthusiasm, a famous 
British march. She wondered why Captain Richmond should 
be so anxious to make her believe him, and, looking up into 
his face, she asked, ‘“‘Captain Richmond, why should it matter 
to you whether or not I believe you?” 

Impulsively, he reached for one of her hands, took it and 
held it lightly i: his own. “I overheard your conversation 
with your two cousins in the vestry, Miss Lindsay.”’ His tone 
was serious and he seemed to Emma to be choosing his-words 
carefully, weighing each one before he uttered it. “From 
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which I gathered that there exists a possibility of your deciding 
to return to England in the near future. I sensed your reluc- 
tance to leave here, but from the bottom of my heart I beg 
you not to stay if you do not have to. There is nothing to keep 
you in India, is there---you. have no husband, no children 
whom you cannot leave, no ties? And your parents are at 
Home, are they not? I fancy Robert told me they were.” 

“Yes,” Emma admitted unwillingly, “my mother and father 
live in Oxford. But I am enjoying myself here and I have 
promised to visit Robert and Fanny in their new bungalow, 
when they return to Lucknow. I oe 

“Neither of these reasons is sufficient cause to risk your life, 
my dear child!’ Captain Richmond exploded. He sounded 
suddenly angry, as if he had lost patience with her, and his 
anger kindled her own. She gazed back at him resentfully. 

“Tf the danger were as real or as imminent as you would 
have me believe, Captain Richmond, do you imagine for a 
moment that my uncle would allow Lucy to remain? Or that 
he would have permitted Fanny to marry Robert? He would 
have packed us all off Home if he thought we were risking our 
lives by staying, I assure you he would. If he does not consider 
that we should run away, I fail to see why you should suggest 
such a course to me. I am nothing to you—why, we are 
virtually strangers!” 

“Yes, we are strangers,’ Captain Richmond conceded. 
“But you are a woman. You and your cousins are three of 
thousands of defenceless women and children, for whose 
safety we soldiers will have to accept responsibility if there is 
an uprising. Do you have any idea of what that responsibility 
means to a fighting man, Miss Lindsay?’ He glanced at the 
two little boys, seated silently opposite, and made an almost 
visible effort to control himself. ‘Our first duty will have to- 
be your protection,” he went on harshly. “You will hamper 
-us and tie our hands, you will make cowards of us, so that we 
shall not fight with the ruthlessness that may well be our only 
chance of survival. You will leave us with no hope of victory — 
you will defeat us before we begin! I do not blame the women 
whose husbands are here. They stay because it is their duty, 
because India is their home, because they cannot go. I 
recognize their right to remain with their husbands, if they 
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choose, and even to keep their children with them, since few 
are in a position to send them Home. Although I confess, if 
I had my way, they would all be sent off to the hills without 
delay, where they would be safe under British guard.” 

“They will not go,’ Emma put in forcefully, “simply 
because you say they should—simply because you are afraid, 
Captain Richmond! They won’t go, any more than I shall.” 

Captain Richmond spread his hands in a small, despairing 
gesture. ‘I am painfully aware of that. But your position is not 
the same as theirs, is it? You are, on your own admission, 
merely enjoying yourself hefe. You will not enjoy a mutiny 
if it comes, Miss Lindsay—I give you my solemn word that 
you will not.” 

Emma was furiously angry with him now. Never before in 
her life had she been spoken to as this man was speaking to her 
now, and never before had she heard such views expressed by 
a British officer. They were unworthy, a disgrace to the uni- 
form he wore and the famous Company he served. Captain 
Hugh Richmond was not only a scaremonger, he was a 
coward and beneath contempt. She told him so, in a flood of 
bitter words, as the carriage drew up in front of her uncle’s 
bungalow and a servant came, salaaming, to lower the steps 
and assist her to alight. 

She did not pause to consider her words or to spare him her 
withering scorn, and did not realize, so intense was her 
resentment against him, how loudly she had spoken until, 
meeting the round, startled eyes of the Lake twins, she knew 
that they had heard everything she had said to him. This 
realization did not abate her anger but it brought home to her 
the fact that they were not alone, a fact which, up till now, 
she had forgotten. Taking a child by each hand, she almost 
ran into the bungalow, her cheeks flaming, tripping once in 
her haste to put as great a distance as she could between 
herself and Captain Richmond. 

She did not look back but sensed that he was staring after 
her, and her chin came up. What could have possessed Robert 
to invite him to act as his best man? she wondered indig- 
nantly. He was utterly despicable, a coward and a traitor to 
his own kind, he . . . Emma drew a long, painful breath. She 
hoped fervently that throughout the rest of the wedding 
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celebrations she would not find it necessary to see or speak to 
him again. 

And then she was being greeted once more by Fanny and 
Robert, and in the aura of their happiness her anger subsided 
and her heart resumed its normal beat. She clung to Fanny’s 
hand and they laughed together and Robert said, a note of 
eager pride in his voice, “You know, it was a rather splendid 
gesture my men made, was it not—drawing our carriage 
themselves, when the horse was injured? Splendid and some- 
how heartening, when there’s all this talk of disaffection. I 
confess I was so moved, I hardly knew what to say to the 
daffadar when. we reached here and they all saluted my bride. 
Yet some people would have us mistrust them!” 

“Robert *?> Emma turned to him, seeking reassurance. 
“Robert, there is not going to be a mutiny, is there?” 

“A mutiny, Emmy?” Robert shook his smooth fair head 
emphatically. “No, of course not. Who has been putting such 
an idea into your head? Surely you cannot imagine that men 
like mine would mutiny?” ; 

As she remembered the smiling dark faces of the sowars who 
had clustered about the bridal carriage a little while ago, 
Emma’s doubts began to fade. Had not Robert’s men given 
tangible proof of their devotion to him? Had not the sepoys’ 
children come running, bearing garlands with which to deck 
his bride and flowers to strew in her path? They had . . . she 
had seen them with her own eyes. 

Oh, Captain Richmond was wrong, completely wrong! She 
would try to forget what he had said to her, try—if she could— 
not to think of it again. He was out of his mind—he must be 
or he would never have spoken to her as he had. 

She spun round, startled, as someone addressed her. 

“Why, Miss Emmy, did I hear you aright? Were you talking 
of mutiny?” The tall young officer who had come up to her 
was smiling, his smile gay and untroubled, his eyes amused. 

Ensign O’Donnell was in her uncle’s regiment and, since 
her arrival in Adjodhabad, had established himself as her most 
devoted admirer. 

Emma looked up into his handsome face, conscious of a 
sense of overwhelming relief at the sight of him. The younger 
son of an impoverished Irish peer, the Honourable Shane 
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Dermot Aloysius O’Donnell was slim and red-headed, standing 
six foot four in his stockinged feet. Emma did not know him 
well, for hiscourtship had been shy and diffident and Lucy had 
discouraged it to the best of her ability, but she knew that he 
was no scaremonger. He was courageous and reliable, a young 
man to be trusted in any circumstances, and—he would teil 
her the truth. 

“T asked Robert if there was going to be a mutiny,” she 
confessed, lowering her gaze. “J—I wanted to know, you see.” 

Shane O’Donnell drew himself up to his full, impressive 
height, continuing to smile down at her with unruffled calm. 

“And he told you there was not, of course! Indeed, Miss 
Emmy, it is an insult to the finest soldiers in the world to 
suggest that our sepoys are capable of disloyalty. They are not, 
I assure you.” He bowed, offering her his arm. “A glass of 
claret cup? Permit me to wait on you, Miss Emmy. You must 
be worn out with all this excitement and bustle—come, I will 
find you a seat.” 

Emma went with him as Captain Richmond, a trifle pale 
and tight-lipped, entered the room. She walked past him with 
averted eyes, holding her hooped skirt closely to her, so that 
it might not brush against him as she passed. 

Silently he watched her go, a small pulse hammering at the 
angle of his lean jaw. He was still standing there when Lucy 
came to call on him to propose the first of the wedding toasts. 
She had to repeat her request before he heard her. 


CHAPTER TWO 


A PALE, waning moon had made its appearance in the night 
sky when Hugh Richmond, his mounted orderly at his heels, 
set out on the thirty-five-mile ride to Lucknow. The wedding 
festivities had ended some hours before, but he had delayed 
his departure in order to pay an official call on the District 
Commissioner, Mr. Andrew Bayliss. ; 

Mr. Bayliss was an old friend, with whom he had served as 
assistant some years before, and he shared Hugh’s apprehen- 
sion concerning the gathering storm and the horrors it might 
portend. Yet, in spite of the closeness with which their views 
on the situation coincided, the interview had achieved little. 
The Commissioner’s hands were tied, much as his own were, 
Hugh thought savagely—tied by the very men who should, 
by rights, be in the forefront of the battle. 

As he rode at a brisk trot along the dusty, shadowed road, 
he went over their conversation, sentence by sentence, seeing 
again in memory his friend’s tired face and the lines of strain 
which had etched themselves across it. 

“My dear Hugh, what can I do when they refuse to listen 
to me, when they will not believe a word I say? They insist 
that their sepoys are loyal, all of them—and none more 
vehemently than our mutual friend Colonel Lindsay! If 1 
suggest taking the most elementary precautions—such as, for 
example, a British guard on the Magazine—I am told that 
T am an old woman and that any such action would precipi- 
tate trouble, because it might cause the sepoys to think they 
aren’t trusted. I am defeated at every turn, Hugh. I have 
asked them to make arrangements to fortify the Residency— 
to mount a couple of guns at the gate and supply me with 
sandbags and a guard of military police, if they can’t spare 
any British N.C.O.s. So far all they have sent me have been the 
sandbags and a havildar and six men of Lindsay’s 76th! If I had 
at least one place in which the women and children could be 
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safely lodged in the event of trouble, I’d sleep more easily. 
But I cannot even persuade our military commanders of the 
urgency of that!” 

“T suppose it is quite hopeless to ask them to send the 
women and children to the hills, sir?”? Hugh had asked. “The 
hot weather is almost upon us and surely most of them would 
welcome the chance to escape it?” 

He had known what reply he would receive, had expected 
the helpless shrug of the shoulders, the bitter, “My dear 
fellow, of course it is hopeless! I’ve pleaded with them until 
I am hoarse—none of them will hear of it. Their argument is 
the oft-repeated one that we must not do anything which 
might lead their soldiers to imagine that we're afraid of 
trouble. So far none of the regiments here has been asked to 
accept the new cartridges—in fact, there’s a strong rumour 
that they’re to be withdrawn. I hope that for once it’s correct, 
but I doubt it. Lindsay’s talking in terms of disciplinary 
action against any man who refuses his issue—says he’ll make 
an example, clap the fellow in irons. What'll he do, I wonder, 
when every man in his regiment refuses the accursed things? 
Send his officers to hammer on their fetters? Do it himself? 
*Pon my soul, Hugh, I’m at my wits’ end to know how to deal 
with men like George Lindsay and old Bay Porteous of the 
Light Horse. Fire-eating diehards, both of them, Oh, they’re 
brave, of course, I’d be the last to deny them that, but they’ve 
no brains and they shut their eyes to anything they don’t want 
to see. They’re soldiers and I’m only a civilian, so that I’ve no 
business, according to them, to interfere in military matters 
which don’t concern me.” 

“Do they say that, sir?” 

“They do, Hugh, and in no uncertain terms. But good Gad, 
I am in charge of the Adjodhabad District. I am responsible, 
and the heaviest responsibility of all are the women and 
children of the military officers who call my concern for them 
‘interference!’ Look at this report that has just come in from 
Barrackpore. I received it by runner less than half an hour 
ago—the telegraph still isn’t functioning here, so that’s how 
we receive our news. Read it and tell me what you think 
Lindsay and Porteous will say when I show it to them.” _, 

Hugh remembered every detail of the report, for it had 
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written itself in letters of fire upon his brain. It described how 
a sepoy of the 34th Bengal Infantry, Mangal Pandy by name, in 
an attempt to inflame his regiment, had attacked and wounded 
the Adjutant, Lieutenant Baugh, in front of the regimental 
quarter-guard. And, it appeared, not a man of the guard had 
moved to go to the aid of the wounded officer until General 
Hearsey had ridden up and ordered an N.C.O. to do so. The 
General himself, flanked by his two sons, had arrested the 
mutinous Pandy. 

Despite the cold matter-of-factness of the official terms in 
which the report was couched, it made dramatic and alarming 
reading. The old General had acted with great courage and 
had lost no time in ordering the execution of Sepoy Pandy 
and that of the guard commander, but... the harm was 
done, Hugh thought. The trouble-makers had found them- 
selves a martyr and the name of Mangal Pandy would be 
remembered and whispered amongst them. Mangal Pandy had 
been the first to die, attempting to take a British officer with him. 
Hugh wondered again about this afternoon’s incident. Had 
the shot which had hit the unfortunate horse been a ricochet, 
fired purely by accident? Or had it been intended for one of 
the officers forming the guard of honour at the church porch? 
He did not know, but... 

“Well, Hugh?’? Andrew Bayliss’s weary voice came back to 
him, sounding in his ear as if his one-time mentor were riding 
at his side, as he so often had in the past. He had told the 
older man what had happened at the wedding and then had 
gone on to tell him of his conversation with little Emma 
Lindsay, on their way back from the church. It was irrelevant 
at that juncture, there were other things of more importance 
to be discussed, but for some reason which he was at a loss to 
explain, even to himself, he had had to speak of it. 

“She called me a coward to my face, sir,” he confessed 
wryly, “and all I did was to try to warn her, to persuade her to 
go Home while there was still time.” ; 

“There are none so blind . . .” the Commissioner had 
quoted, his tone as wry as Hugh’s had been. “So now I 
suppose that, instead of going as she should, she will stay here 
and add one more to the responsibilities I must bear. Ah, well, 
you can thank God that yours is a purely native district, Hugh 
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my boy. You will have no white women on your conscience 
when the time comes, will you—not even a wife? Are you glad 
that you’ve never married?” 

“With all my soul, sir.” Hugh’s mouth twisted in the dark- 
ness, as he recalled his reply to the Commissioner’s question. 
He was glad, deeply and sincerely glad. And then he had 
broken the news he had come to impart. “I have applied to 
be relieved of my district, sir, and my application has been 
granted. I am to leave Runpore within the next week or two.” 

The Commissioner’s astonishment had been mirrored in his 
eyes. “Great heavens, Hugh, are you mad? You surely have 
not applied to return to your regiment, have you?” 

“No, sir, not that. I could be of little use there now, I have 
been too long away.” 
“Then Sir Henry’s taking you on his staff? Is that it?” 

“No, sir. But he has given me a commission to raise a small 
mounted force of irregulars—men from my own district 
whom I know to be of proven loyalty. Retired N.C.O.s, Sikh 
police sowars who have served under me... . men of that type. 
They will not be many, but they will, I hope, serve the purpose 
for which Sir Henry requires them.” 

And that will be... what, Hugh?” the Commissioner had 
questioned. 

“Primarily to bring in reliable intelligence reports from the 
countryside round Lucknow, sir. And to guard the road from 
here, if there should be a rising. But if it would help you, I 
believe I could persuade Sir Henry to let me quarter my men 
here, in Adjodhabad. They would be trained fighting men on 
whom you could rely, however few they were.” 

Andrew Bayliss had clapped him warmly on the shoulder 
when he had voiced this suggestion, Hugh recalled, and some 
of the strained weariness had gone out of his face. “Thank 
God! Get them here as fast as you know how, Hugh—faster, 
if it’s possible. I won’t ask you for help unless I have to— 
you’ve your own task to perform and must put it first, of 
course, I’m fully aware of that. But if you can provide me with 
a trustworthy guard for the Residency, should the need arise, 
and share my responsibility for the protection of the women 
and children, I shall be eternally grateful to you. There ‘are 
close on a hundred and fifty women and children here, you 
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know—a hundred and fifty helpless souls! All of whom will be 
on my conscience if the future holds what I fear it may. But 
even knowing that you are here will be a relief to me, however 
small a force you are able to bring with you. You will at least 
be someone to whom I can talk freely. Do you intend to see 
Sir Henry on your way back to Runpore?” 

“Yes, sir, I hope to see him. Tomorrow if I can.” 

“Then you'll let me have news as soon as he decides? Tell 
him I can provide you with food and quarters and that I’d 
be glad to have you.” 

“Tl do that, sir, of course. I am fairly certain that he will 
agree—if for no other reason than the fact that he will want to 
know what is going on here. If the Adjodhabad regiments 
should give trouble, they are close enough to Lucknow to 
provide a dangerous threat, of which Sir Henry is not un- 
aware. I do not think he will require much persuading, sir.” 

“No,” the Commissioner had agreed thoughtfully, “he 
probably won’t. Although I wish to heaven I might send my 
women and children to Lucknow under his protection, instead 

‘of keeping them here! However . . .”’ he hadn’t completed his 

sentence, but Hugh had known what he meant without the 
need for putting it into words. They had bade each other a 
brief farewell soon afterwards, and now he was on his way to 
Lucknow and Sir Henry Lawrence, to hasten, if he could, the 
dispatch to Runpore of the man who was to relieve him of his 
administrative duties. And to setile a few outstanding details 
of his commission . . . but that, he thought, did not greatly 
matter, now that he had gained Andrew Bayliss’s support. 

Commissioner Bayliss had agreed to feed and quarter his 
men: he had only to get them together and already he had 
created the nucleus of his small force. He had a British 
sergeant, an old man, who had married a native girl and settled 
in Runpore, on his retirement from a Queen’s regiment. 
Whilst not, perhaps, fit for active service on account of his 
age, he would make an excellent quartermaster. Then there 
were his two Sikh police daffadars and at least a dozen ex-non- 
commissioned officers, all of whom he knew well and trusted 
absolutely. And, of course, there was Firoz Khan, his orderly, 
who had served him faithfully for twelve years. .. - 

Hugh drew rein, motioning the orderly to come abreast of 
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him. “Thou art silent, Firoz Khan,” he said in the vernacular, 
employing the intimate form of address he always used to his 
servant. The man’s bearded lips parted in a fleeting smile. In 
the moonlight, his teeth gleamed very white against his dark 
skin. : 

“Thou too, Sahib. I did not think to intrude upon thy 
thoughts, which seemed to me to be of much gravity and 
consequence.” 

“Mayhap thou hast thoughts of thine own, brother, of as 
much gravity and consequence as mine?” Hugh suggested. 

“Mayhap, Huzoor. Indeed’”—the orderly shrugged—‘it 
could chance that they were the same or similar to thine.” 

Hugh laughed, but his laugh held no amusement. “My 
thoughts were of this new troop that we shall raise—a troop 
of trusted men. It will be needed, Firoz Khan.” 

“Aye, Sahib, it will. How thinkest thou to title it? As 
Richmond’s Horse, perhaps?” 

“I had not given the matter my consideration. It could be 
titled thus, but its name matters not, surely ? What matters is 
the task it will perform.” 

Firoz Khan grunted. “It is a good title, Huzoor. Thy men 
will follow thee. And——” 

“Aye, for they will be men of my choosing,” Hugh 
interrupted him, “men who will not betray their salt.” He 
gripped the orderly’s arm. “How sayest thou, Khan, to the 
rank of rissaldar in Richmond’s Horse? It is my belief that 
thou art worthy of the promotion and wilt bear thy rank 
well.” 

Firoz Khan was silent. Hugh waited, puzzled by the silence 
but not alarmed by it. His orderly was a man of few words, 
slow to commit himself and always careful to think over any 
question before he replied to it. Not that the answer to this 
question should trouble him unduly, for he had known of his 
master’s plan from the outset and had done as much as Hugh 
himself to lay the foundations of the new irregular force. 
Promotion to senior non-commissioned rank was his due and 
the offer of it could not have been unexpected. And yet, for 
some reason, he hesitated. Hugh turned in his saddle to look 
at him, frowning into the darkness as they passed into the 
deep, impenetrable shadow of a grove of shade trees. 
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“Nay, Firoz Khan, thinkest thou to refuse?” he prompted 
at last, unable to believe it. 

The bearded face turned from him. “Yea, Sahib, I must 
refuse,’ Firoz Khan said, his voice thick. 

“But why? Hast thou some good reason?” 

Again there was silence. It grew until it became a tangible 
thing between them, a barrier. 

Finally the orderly broke it. He said, with a catch in his 
voice, “Sahib, I have eaten thy salt and for twelve years I 
have served thee. We have fought the Company’s battles 
together, thou and I, riding knee to knee against the Khalsa 
Army of Ranjit Singh. I owe my life, not once but twice over 
to thee . . . and this I do not forget. Yet now our ways must 
part, Richmond Sahib. With thy permission—which thou 
canst not refuse me, since I have served my time with the 
Company—I will end my service and return to my people. 
I would take my leave of thee in Lucknow, Huzoor, at the end 
of this journey.” 

*‘So soon?” Hugh asked bitterly. He was more pained and 
shocked than he dared to admit, and could not trust his voice. 
For Firoz Khan, of all men, to leave him now was unthinkable. 
It was the basest betrayal by one who, for years, had been 
closer to him than a brother—a man he had trusted and even 
loved, on whose loyalty he would have staked everything he 
possessed. “So soon wouldst thou go?” he echoed, unable this 
time to prevent the anger and the pain he felt from sounding 
in his voice. 

“Yea, Sahib, so soon,” Firoz Khan answered stonily. “It 
must be thus, for thy people and mine will be at war. It is 
Fehad, Sahib—it is a holy war to which our priests call us. 
I have received the word and I cannot turn a deaf ear to the 
call of my Faith, Sahib. Thou wouldst not ask that of me, 
surely ?” 

Hugh gave him no reply and the orderly dropped back. 

They did not speak again until, glittering in the rays of the 
rising sun, the spires and minarets and terraced roofs of the 
city of Lucknow came into view at a bend in the road. 

Then Hugh said coldly, without turning his head, “So be 
it, Firoz Khan. Our ways part here. Go and let me not see thy 
face again. Thy service is ended.” 
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Firoz Khan bowed his turbaned head. For a moment it 
seemed as if he were about to speak, but, evidently thinking 
better of it, he set spurs to his horse and was gone in a cloud of 
choking dust. He did not look back, did not raise his hand in a 
parting wave, but simply vanished, as if he and the past twelve 
years had never been. 

Hugh Richmond rode into Lucknow alone. The dawn of a 
new day was red behind the ancient capital of Oudh, and, a 
black speck against the brilliant backcloth of the eastern sky, 
a single vulture hovered lazily... . 


CHAPTER THREE 


For the first few days following Fanny’s wedding and her 
departure with Robert for a brief honeymoon in the hills, 
Emma felt lost and very much alone. 

Life seemed flat and dull without her cousin’s gay com- 
panionship and she found the time hanging heavily on her 
hands, with no one to interest or beguile her now that Fanny 
had gone. Lucy left her very much to her own devices, offering 
no more than token friendship, and her uncle spent each and 
every day in the Lines, with little thought for anything but 
the musketry course and his regiment’s approaching anni- 
versary celebrations. 

Emma had no household duties to perform, since Lucy ran 
her father’s establishment with admirable efficiency and, far 
from requiring her assistance, seemed actively to resent 
Emma’s diffident attempts to relieve her of some, at least, of 
her more onerous responsibilities. 

“TI can manage, Emmy,” she said, her tone sharp and 
trembling on the edge of exasperation. “I have always 
managed in the past, have I not—even when you and Fanny 
were both here and too busy with your own affairs to show any 
interest in mine? Besides, I know precisely how Papa likes 
things to be done. You do not, and you will only be in my way 
if you try to give the servants orders. It will interfere with the 
routine which I have begun, at long last, to instil into them. 
Indian servants aren’t like English ones, you know. One 
cannot rely on them and must be always at their backs, seeing 
that they do as they should. Offer to help Mrs. Lake if you 
want something with which to occupy yourself. She has the 
new Regimental Colour to complete before Jawan Day, and 
you are a good needlewoman—she would welcome your 
assistance, I feel sure. And she will tell you all you want to 
know about Jawan Day . . . she is an expert on the history of 
the regiment.” 
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Kindly Mrs. Lake had, indeed, welcomed Emma’s offer of 
assistance. As she and some of the other ladies worked 
together on the intricate embroidery of the new Colour, they 
talked of Jawan Day and its significance. 

Her Uncle George’s regiment, the 76th Bengal Native 
Infantry—under its old title of and/13th Native Infantry— 
had, Emma learnt, taken part in the Siege of Jawan during the 
military operations in Oudh in the spring of 1807. The capture 
of the fort of Jawan had been a triumph for the East India 
Company’s forces over a refractory chieftain of almost legend- 
ary fame, known as Hafiz Khan, who had held out for over 
two months against repeated assaults. 

But, Mrs. Lake added, a suspicious moisture in her eyes, as 
she fingered the stiff gold thread which she was couching into 
place as part of the Crowned Lion of the Company’s emblem, 
so heavy had been the regiment’s casualties during the final 
assault that, when the fortress at last surrendered, the only 
surviving officers had been two young ensigns, in command 
of a bare handful of exhausted men. 

“Ensign Forbes, who afterwards died of his wounds, and 
Ensign Henry Lake . . . an uncle of my husband’s, Emmy 
dear, who was later killed in action in Java in 1811.” Amelia 
Lake sighed. ‘‘As a special recognition of its heroism, the 
regiment was granted the right to bear the name ‘Jawan’ on 
its Colour, and since then it has always celebrated the 24th of 
April—the date on which the fort surrendered—as Jawan 
Day, with a parade of the whole regiment and a Ball, tradi- 
tionally given by the officers, the same evening. This year, 
being, of course, the fiftieth anniversary, will be a proud and 
historic occasion for us all, of great significance to officers and 
sepoys alike, and we are going to celebrate it in a special way. 
Your uncle, Emmy dear, as commanding officer, is to present 
a set of inscribed silver bugles, and we, as you know, have been 
working for weeks past to complete the embroidery on the 
new Regimental Colour, which is our gift to the regiment.” 
Mrs. Lake touched the scarlet cloth proudly and smiled across 
it to the Adjutant’s pretty wife. “Your uncle has invited 
General Hibbert, who was his predecessor in command, to 
come from Delhi in order to take the salute at the Jawan Day 
Parade and to present the new Colour. No doubt Lucy will 
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have told you that he has accepted the invitation and hopes, 
if his duties permit, to stay for a week as your uncle’s guest, 
bringing Mrs. Hibbert with him and arriving here the day 
before Jawan?” 

Emma nodded. Lucy had, indeed, told her of the Hibberts’ 
coming, but she had not troubled to explain the reason for 
it. “What are they like, Mrs. Lake?” she asked curiously. 
“The General and his wife, I mean? I have never spoken to a 
general before.” 

All the ladies joined in Amelia Lake’s good-humoured 
laughter. “Oh, Emmy dear, you need not be in the least 
worried, I assure you. General Hibbert is a most distinguished 
officer and a very charming man, with a perfectly delightful 
wife whom we all loved when they were with the regiment. 
It will set the seal of success on our celebrations to have them 
here for the great day. During his tenure of command, the 
General was held in high esteem by all ranks, and the sepoys, 
Francis says, will go wild with delight when they see him 
again, Just as we shall, when we welcome Mrs. Hibbert to our 
midst once more. She is truly amiable, Emmy, and you will 
love her, I know.” 

But Lucy, Emma realized when she returned to her uncle’s 
bungalow for luncheon, did not share Mrs. Lake’s pleasure at 
the prospect of the Hibberts’ impending arrival. She worried 
a good deal, as the days went by, about the entertainment of 
their important visitors. Everything, she insisted, an anxious 
frown creasing her brow, everything must be exactly so, since 
General and Mrs. Hibbert would be accustomed to the refine- 
ments of Delhi. There were dinner parties to arrange, invita- 
tions to be sent out and a programme of calls, drives, teas and 
other feminine pastimes to be drawn up. And, of course, 
hospitality on a lavish scale was to be offered, on the day of the 
parade, to all the European members of the garrison, as well 
as to the more eminent civilians, together with their wives and 
families. There would be a marquee on the parade ground, in 
which a buffet meal would be served, and later tea at the Club 
or at the Colonel’s bungalow for the senior officers and their 
wives, followed, in the cool of the evening, by a children’s 
party, perhaps. 

It had all, Lucy said earnestly, to be carefully planned. 
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The parade would, of course, be early . . . they must remember 
that, since the buffet meal had to be appropriate to the 
occasion, not quite breakfast and certainly not luncheon, with 
something cool and refreshing to start it off. At the end of 
April, the weather was already inclined to be unpleasantly 
hot... . Lucy sighed, looking more anxious than ever. There 
was so much to be thought of, so much to be done. 

Emma frankly enjoyed the interest and excitement of all 
these preparations, but Lucy, as the great day approached, 
became a wan shadow of herself, nervous and acid-tongued, 
now refusing her young cousin’s help, now peremptorily 
demanding it. 

“You are never here, Emmy,” she complained, on the eve 
of General and Mrs. Hibbert’s expected arrival. “Surely it 
is not necessary to spend quite so much time as you do with the 
Lakes? Mrs. Lake has far less to do than I have-—her husband 
is, when all’s said and done, only a company commander. She 
has not to act as hostess to Mrs. Hibbert, as I have, and she is 
not held responsible for any of the entertainment, is she?” 

“She has the Colour to finish,”. Emma said indignantly. 
Stung by the injustice of Lucy’s reproach, she was tempted to 
point out that Mrs. Lake welcomed her assistance at all times, 
instead of only occasionally, and that, in the first place, her 
cousin had suggested that she might help with the Colour. But 
she refrained and sat down obediently to address the invitation 
‘cards for a dinner party at the end of the week with which 
Lucy found herself, on her own admission, unable to cope. 

She did them neatly and quickly, but in spite of this Lucy 
continued to complain. A card for Commissioner and Mrs. 
Bayliss had somehow been omitted: Colonel Porteous, of the 
Light Horse, had a married daughter who should receive a 
card of her own, and—did Emma not know?—Major 
Warburton of the Military Police was unmarried.-She must 
really pay more attention to the list of names with which she 
had been provided. 

Once again exercising all the patience of which she was 
capable, Emma refrained from pointing out that it was Lucy’s 
own list which had led her into such errors as she had 
committed. : 

Neither Commissioner Bayliss’s name nor that of Colonel 
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Porteous’s married daughter appeared on it: the name of 
Major Warburton’s non-existent wife unfortunately did, 
beside his, in Lucy’s clear, unmistakable handwriting. Silently 
Emma repaired the two omissions and wrote out a fresh card 
for Major Warburton, pretending not to see the small, 
cherubic faces and round eyes of Ian and Douglas Lake who, 
with their ayah, had been sent across to remind her that she 
was to take tea with their mother. 

But, as soon as she could do so with impunity, she made her 
escape. 

Leaving the pile of addressed envelopes on Lucy’s writing 
desk, Emma returned with the two little boys to the Lakes’ 
adjacent bungalow. Mrs. Lake and several of the other 
officers’ wives were, as she had expected they would be, 
putting the final stitches to the new Colour and planning a 
menu for the buffet meal which was to follow the parade and 
which, it had now been decided, was to be a joint re- 
sponsibility. 

They all greeted Emma warmly and she stayed on after tea 
to help them, finally driving in the Lakes’ victoria to the Lines, 
in order to lodge the Colour in the Adjutant’s custody until 
the day of the parade. It was a proud, heart-warming moment 
when they handed over the product of so many weeks’ careful, 
loving toil and saw the stiff scarlet cloth mounted on its brass- 
tipped pole and, neatly furled, laid beside the silver bugles on 
the orderly room table. Emma felt tears start to her eyes and 
a tightness about her throat as she turned her back on it. 
Next time she saw it the Colour would, she knew, be borne at 
the head of the regiment on the Jawan Day Parade and 
thereafter become one of its most precious and carefully 
guarded possessions. 

Returning to her uncle’s bungalow, just in time to change 
for dinner, she was still full of a sense of pride and achieve- 
ment which, suddenly, she longed to share with Lucy. But the 
sound of her cousin’s voice, raised in a bitter tirade against the 
butler, Akbar Mohammed, swiftly drove all thought of doing 
so from: her head. Prudently she sought the sanctuary of her 
own room until her uncle’s return from the Lines put an end 
to Lucy’s outburst. 

In the presence of her father, for whom she cherished a 
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deep regard, Lucy was a different person, Emma reflected 
when, ten minutes later, she joined them both in the big; cool 
drawing-room. Smiling and restored to a good humour, she 
was now as eager to praise as, before, she had been ready to 
find fault. Old Akbar Mohammed, shuffling warily in with a 
tray of bottles and glasses, found himself basking in the rare 
warmth of her smile, and Emma’s copy of the menu for the 
buffet meal came in for high commendation as soon as Lucy 
set eyes on it. 

“Why, Emmy dear, this is quite splendid . . . is it not, 
Papa?” Appealing to her father, she thrust the menu into his 
hand eagerly. “It is a well chosen meal, don’t you think? 
Emmy and the others have been so clever to devise it.” 

Her Uncle George, to Emma’s secret amusement, scarcely 
gave the menu a glance. “I don’t doubt they’ve been clever, 
my dear,” he returned shortly, “but that’s your department, 
not mine.” His glance took in the little pile of newly addressed 
invitations on the desk and he nodded approvingly. “I see you 
are well advanced with your part of the programme, at all 
events. Pon my soul, I wish we were as well on with ours!” 

His tone was rueful, and Lucy, in the act of pouring him a 
glass of his favourite Madeira, turned to look at him anxiously. 
“Did not the parade rehearsal go well this morning, Papa?” 
she asked, prepared, Emma saw, to sympathize if sympathy 
should be necessary. 

Her father snorted indignantly. “Of course it went well— 
it went perfectly! Good Gad, child, when have you ever 
known the 76th not acquit themselves well on the parade 
ground, eh? No, no, it’s not the parade I am worrying about, 
it’s the social side. Not every day we have a visiting general 
here, is it? And an old friend into the bargain! We’ve got to 
put ourselves out a bit for him, I say, see that he’s given a good 
time, so that he won’t feel he’s had a long journey for nothing. 
Guest nights and such-like are all very well, but General 
Hibbert will get plenty of those in Delhi—too many, I 
shouldn’t wonder. Not very entertaining for him, in my 
opinion.” 

“But we are giving a dinner party, Papa,” Lucy put in. 
“Surely that should interest him? He will meet lots of new 
people. And there’s the Ball ye 
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Her father waved her to silence. He took a gloomy sip of his 
wine. “J wanted to arrange a duck shoot for him—a big affair 
for the whole garrison—on the Pirpur jheels. The Rani was 
miost agreeable, extended us a charming invitation and 
promised boats and shikaris--why, she even offered to provide 
a picnic lunch for us, when the shoot was over! But the Gom- 
missioner won’t hear of it. He’s knocked the idea on the head, 
insists it’s too risky. He doesn’t fancy having all the officers 
absent from their posts at such a time, he says . . . as if there 
were the slightest risk of that! I don’t know what to make of 
him, *pon my soul I don’t. Why: ”” He pulled himself up 
sharply as. if suddenly aware that, in airing his grievance 
against the Commissioner, he might have said too much. 
“Don’t repeat that, Lucy,” he commanded, and rose to his 
feet. “Nor you, Emmy, either, there’s a good child. I don’t 
want to offend Mr. Bayliss.” 

“Of course not, Papa,” Lucy agreed primly. She flashed 
a warning glance at Emma. “We won't say a word.” 

Her father sighed. “Not but what you wouldn’t have enjoyed 
a picnic by the Pirpur Lakes, both of you. And the Rani’s a 
charming woman . . . still, we shall have to see if we can’t 
organize one somewhere else, during the General’s stay. A 
river picnic, perhaps. It won’t be the same as a duck shoot, 
of course, but it might serve, and the ladies would like it, I 
don’t doubt. The General might even get a shot or two, if we 
chose our site well . . . used to be a fine shot, General Hibbert, 
when I served under him. Keen as mustard, too . . . it’s a pity 
about Pirpur. Wonderful hospitality they show, quite some- 
thing to remember, the Pirpur hospitality, if you’ve never 
experienced it before . . . everything of the best, on a grand 
scale, calculated to impress even a general. Oh, well...” he 
sighed again. “Any sign of dinner yet, Lucy my dear? Nearly 
time, is it not?’ 

Over dinner, Lucy and her father continued to discuss their 
plans for the Hibberts’ visit. Emma listened with eager 
attention, speaking only when one or the other addressed her 
but interested in everything they said. She was looking forward 
to the Jawan Ball, which promised to be a splendid affair, but 
she wished, not for the first time, that Fanny were going to it 
with her. Or even, if it came to that, Fanny and Robert. But 
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of course, it was out of the question for either of them to 
attend. Travelling in India was a slow and difficult business: 
they would only just have reached their destination and could 
hardly be expected to embark on the return journey at once, 
even for so important an occasion as Jawan Day and the 
76th’s anniversary celebrations. 

After the meal, they returned to the drawing-room together 
and, passing the desk, Emma saw her uncle’s gaze go once 
more to the neatly stacked invitation cards. ‘‘Oh, Lucy,’ he 
said, leafing through them, “I’d like you to send one of these 
to Captain Richmond of the 20th Lancers. You'll remember 
him, no doubt, he was Robert’s best man. I saw him today and 
he was asking very kindly for you both .. . better include him 
in any private functions we arrange during the week. I’m not 
particularly well acquainted with him, but he was my son-in- 
law’s best man, when all’s said and done, soI think it only civil 
to extend our hospitality to him. Add his name to your list, 
will you, please?” 

“Yes, certainly, Papa,” Lucy responded readily. She 
sounded pleased, and Emma stared at her in some dismay. 
Surely it was not possible that Lucy liked the hateful Captain 
Richmond ? 

“Is he not stationed in Runpore, Uncle George?” she 
asked, hoping that her uncle had forgotten this fact. But he 
shook his head. “No, my dear, he’s not. He has been given 
command of a troop of irregular cavalry which he has raised 
himself and they are to be quartered here for a time, I under- 
stand. They arrived a few days ago—a good turn-out, I must 
say, fora newly raised unit, very good. I was quite impressed 
by their discipline. Richmond’s command is,-I gather from 
Colonel Porteous, quite independent, and so for this reason, 
apart from any more personal one, he should be included in 
your list, Lucy my child. He is a brevet captain but he will 
rank now as a commanding officer—junior, of course, to those 
who outrank him. Ifhe accepts, you had better get him to take 
you in to dinner, I think, if you’ve no objection?” 

“1? Oh, no, Papa. I’ve no objection at all. I thought him 
most charming.” Two bright spots of colour burned, for an 
instant, in Lucy’s pale cheeks. Seeing this and observing the 
slight confusion with which she appended Captain Richmond’s 
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name to her list, Emma’s dismay increased. Lucy, it seemed, 
did remember Robert’s best man . . . she had thought him 
charming, although she had scarcely spoken to him. 

Of course, Emma reflected, she could have no idea of what 
manner of man he was, could have no conception of the views 
he held and had expressed with such forcefulness to herself. 
Seeing again, in memory, Captain Richmond’s dark, austere 
face and the oddly contrasting blue eyes, she felt a tide of 
resentment flood over her. Her Uncle George would not have 
been so anxious to extend his hospitality to Captain Richmond 
had he been present during their drive from the church a 
fortnight ago, she felt certain. But probably—her chin came 
up—probably Captain Hugh Richmond was less dogmatic in 
male company. She imagined that he was unwilling to confess 
to cowardice in the hearing of a man like Uncle George, 
although, she recalled, he had admitted to her that certain 
senior officers, her uncle included, had held him to be a 
scaremonger. ... 

Looking up into her uncle’s face, she ventured uncertainly, 
“Uncle George, do you—-do you approve of Captain Rich- 
mond?” 

“Approve of him?” He stared back at her blankly. ‘“What 
d’you mean, Emmy my dear? He’s a good soldier, with a first- 
class record, both military and civil. He’s served on Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s staff and fought with distinction as a young officer 
at Ferozeshah and Chillianwallah. Took part in the charge of 
the 3rd Light Dragoons, I believe, at Ferozeshah. Why should 
I not approve of him, eh?” He smiled down at her. “Apart 
from anything else, he’s a friend of my new son-in-law, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes, I know,” Emma admitted. “But—you don’t think he 
is a—a scaremonger, do you? He seems to believe the rumours 
about the sepoys. In fact, he—he——” she broke off, meeting 
Lucy’s indignant gaze. 

To her vexed astonishment, her uncle threw back his head 
and laughed. ‘My dear child, there are a number of people 
with a bee in their bonnets where the sepoys are concerned, 
you know—Richmond’s not the only one. I may have called 
him a scaremonger, for all I know—it wouldn’t surprise me 
in the least if I had, in the heat of an argument, let’s say. 
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Come to think of it, I’ve called the Commissioner one often 
enough—and old Charley Warburton too. They are wrong, 
Emmy, and we shall prove them wrong, you will see. We'll 
make them eat their words!” He patted Emma’s arm. “I 
grant you there’s trouble in some of the regiments, stirred up 
by agitators and hot-heads, as I’ve said before. But not here, 
not in the 76th—they are loyal and they will remain loyal. 
I know, I am their commanding officer and I would stake my 
life on it. There is no more dependable regiment than mine 
in the whole of India, child, *pon my oath there’s not. As to 
Captain Richmond, I should say he’s already eaten his words, 
myself. What’s he done now but put his trust in native troops? 
Haven’t I just told you that he’s here with a troop of irregular 
cavalry, raised by himself in his own district? That scarcely 
suggests to me that he is anticipating trouble or that he isa 
scaremonger. Don’t worry about it, Emmy. In any case, he’s 
to take Lucy in to dinner, isn’t he—not you?” : 
“Yes,” Emma agreed reluctantly. “But, Uncle George——” 
You do not know what you are talking about,” Lucy put 
in, her tone cold. She rose from the desk, pen in hand. “T will 
see to Captain Richmond’s invitation myself. Will you have 
your glass of brandy now, Papa, before I attend to it? You are 
looking tired, you know. Perhaps it would do you good.” 
“Looking tired, am I? Well’—Colonel Lindsay lowered 
himself into his armchair, stifling a yawn—‘‘I am tired and 
that’s the truth. If you will be so kind as to pour it for me, I 
think I will take a small glass of the ’25, Lucy my dear. Put 
out two glasses, would you? Young O’Donnell is coming round 
to see me this evening—says he wants a word with me about 
the parade. He’s ensign of the Colour Party, you know, 
but”—he smiled in Emma’s direction—“I fancy there may be 
more in his call than meets the eye—eh, Emmy child? 
Judging by his performance at the rehearsal this morning, 
there’s not much J can tell him about his drill. It’s my guess 
that he’s using it as an excuse to steal a word with someone 
else at the same time, someone he’d a lot rather talk to than 
myself! But we won’t be hard on the boy. We'll give him a 
glass of brandy for his pains.” ; 
Emma flushed guiltily, and as she met Lucy’s accusing and 
faintly hostile glance, her flush deepened. But Lucy said 
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nothing, busying herself with her father’s brandy, setting 
bottle and glasses at his elbow and hovering solicitously 
beside him in order to arrange a cushion at his back and pull 
his footstool closer. 

Her father suffered these ministrations in silence for a time, 
but finally waved her away with an impatient hand. “‘ Pon my 
soul, daughter, I’m not in me dotage, you know! Go and 
write your invitations and leave me be, will you? And perhaps 
Emmy would like to entertain us with a little music while 
we're waiting for her beau to presént himself. Eh, Emmy? 
You’ve an uncommonly pretty voice and I like to hear it, 
I must say.” 

In the past, when Fanny had been at home, it had been 
their custom to sing and play together in the evenings, when 
dinner was over. Fanny was an accomplished pianist and had 
usually played Emma’s accompaniments for her. Between 
them, over the years, they had amassed quite a varied reper- 
toire of songs and ballads, many of which they had sung as 
duets. Emma’s own mastery of the piano was far from being 
complete, and so it was with some trepidation that she seated 
herself in front of her uncle’s beautifully kept instrument and 
started to sort through the sheets of music which Fanny had 
left behind. 

She managed Cherry Ripe without any conspicuous blunders 
and, emboldened by the fact that Lucy appeared to be 
absorbed in her letter writing and her uncle asleep, went on to 
a spirited rendering of Juanita and The Rose of Tralee. 

The lovely Irish ballad had always been a favourite of hers 
and she sang it with enjoyment and without self-consciousness, 
her fingers leaping confidently across the keys and her mind 
wholly on the music. 

“The pale moon was rising above the blue mountain . . . 
her voice rose, clear and sweet, so that she was aware of no 
other sound. ‘“The sun was declining beneath the blue sea... 
when I strayed with my love by the clear crystal fountain .. . 
that flows through the beautiful Vale of Tralee...” 

There was a crunching of gravel and footsteps sounded on 
the drive outside, a man’s voice, deep and commanding, 
addressed the chowkidar in his own tongue. Lucy heard and 
got-to her feet, but Emma, caught up in the enchantment of 
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The Rose of Tralee, went on singing. “She was lovely and fair 
as the rose of the morning . . . but ’twas not her beauty alone 
that won me. Oh, no, *twas the truth in her eye ever dawn- 
ing .. . that made me love Mary, the Rose of Tralee . . .” 

“Emmy: * Lucy spoke sharply, bringing her abruptly 
down to earth. “We have a visitor.” Emma’s hands slipped 
from the keys and she turned, the colour rushing in waves to 
her cheeks, to find herself looking, not into the gay and 
friendly eyes of Ensign O?Donnell but into the coldly narrowed 
blue ones of Captain Richmond of the goth Cavalry. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, confused and startled. “You... I 
thought, that is we—we weren’t expecting you.” 

Hugh Richmond bowed politely over her hand. “I am 
sorry,” he said, without contrition, “to have interrupted you, 
Miss Lindsay, with so late a call. But I have official business 
with the Colonel, I am afraid. I trust you will forgive me if I 
take him away from you for half an hour?” His question was 
addressed to Lucy as well as to herself, and it was Lucy who 
answered him. 

“Of course, Captain Richmond. We were engaged in little 
of importance. My father has dropped off, I fancy—he has 
had a long and tiring day—but I will rouse him and tell him 
you are here. There is nothing’’-——-her glance and her tone 
were equally apprehensive—“nothing wrong, is there? 
No... trouble?” 

“Nothing for you to be alarmed about, Miss Lindsay. 
Merely a routine question, but of some slight urgency, so that 
I deemed it best to deal with the matter now, rather than wait 
until tomorrow morning. I hope that the Colonel will agree 
with my decision, when I acquaint him with the reason 
for it.” 

He spoke quietly, but the sound of his voice roused Colonel 
Lindsay from his doze. Emma saw her uncle’s brows come 
together as he opened his eyes and recognized the caller. But 
he greeted Captain Richmond affably enough, and after a 
brief, low-voiced exchange, the two men took leave of Lucy 
and herself and went out of the room, the Colonel calling for 
his horse. ; 

Ensign O’Donnell was announced a few minutes later. He 
came in hesitantly, his good-looking young face stiff and 
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unsmiling, but it brightened perceptibly when Lucy, in 
response to his greeting, informed him that her father had been 
unexpectedly called away. 

He said quickly, “Oh, it is of no account, Miss Lucy, I can 
await the Colonel’s. convenience. He asked me to step round 
this evening after mess, that’s why I’m here. Shouldn’t have 
dreamed of intruding on you otherwise, of course.” 

“No,” Lucy confirmed primly, “I imagine not, Mr. 
O’Donnell.” 

Shane O’Donnell reddened, shifting uneasily on his long, 
blue-overalled legs, his eyes on the polished tips of his welling- 
tons. “You said he might behalf an hour? In that case, since 
I’m here, perhaps I had better chance your father’s remember- 
ing me and coming back—if it won’t put you out? But if you 
find I’m in the way then of course I’ll go.” 

His gaze sought Emma’s pleadingly, as if to enlist her 
support, but for once it was not necessary. Lucy, with unusual 
graciousness, pressed him to stay and even, to Emma’s sur- 
prise, ushered him to a chair and poured him a glass of her 
father’s brandy. He sat with the big, bulbous glass nervously 
clasped between his palms and attempted to make polite 
conversation until Lucy, excusing herself on the plea of her 
unfinished invitation cards, retired to the desk on the far side 
of the room. . 

“Why do you not ask Mr. O’Donnell to play for you, 
Emmy?” she suggested, smiling at them both over her 
shoulder before sitting down. “It will not disturb me in the 
least. I was enjoying our little concert, to tell you the truth, 
sO pray continue it, won’t you? I am sure that Mr. O’Donnell, 
as an Irishman, will appreciate The Rose of Tralee, and you 
sing it very sweetly.” 

Such a compliment from Lucy was so unprecedented that 
it left Emma speechless. Lucy had no voice, but her piano 
playing was very competent and her taste ran on classical 
lines. In the past she had expressed an unyielding distaste for 
their nightly entertainment, scorning the sentimental, popular 
songs that Emma and Fanny enjoyed singing and which her 
father always demanded. She could seldom be persuaded to 
take part in their concerts and often refused to listen to them, 
but now, it seemed, she was actually asking Emma to continue 
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her interrupted singing—and in the presence of Mr. O’Donnell 
into the bargain! Hitherto, if she had not actively disapproved 
of her cousin’s beau, she had certainly not gone out of her way 
to make him welcome when he called at the bungalow, and 
the unfortunate young man went, Emma knew, a good deal 
in awe of Lucy. She glanced at him now and saw that his 
astonishment transcended her own. 

“T think. * she began, finding her voice at last, “truly, 
Lucy, I ” but she was cut short, very firmly, by Lucy. 

“Don’t be such a little goose, Emmy dear. You have a 
charming voice, and since Mr. O’Donnell has to wait for 
Papa, the least we can do is to entertain him. You like music, 
do you not, Mr. O’Donnell ?” 

“Indeed I do, Miss Lindsay,” Shane O’Donnell confirmed 
eagerly. He rose from his chair, offering Emma his hand. 
“Come, Miss Emmy, let’s see what we can make of The Rose 
of Tralee between us, shall we? And there’s another old air my 
mother used to sing to me as a child—The Castle of Dromore. 
Perhaps you are acquainted with it?” He led her to the piano 
and sat down on the stool at her side. “It is an old Irish 
lullaby and it goes like this... .” 

His long fingers caressed the keys and he played, very softly, 
by ear, a lovely melody that Emma, too, remembered from 
her childhood. “Sing it for me, Miss Emmy,” he begged, in a 
whisper. ‘‘Please sing it for me.” 

“I—I don’t quite remember the words,” Emma told him. 
“But they will come back, perhaps, if you will sing them 
first.” 

He smiled, the smile lighting his thin young face. In a soft 
and pleasing baritone, he sang her the first verse. “Take time 
to thrive, my Rose of Hope, in the Garden of Dromore . . . 
take heed, young eaglet, till thy wings are feathered fit to 
soar...” Emma joined with him then and they sang the last 
line together, ending with the chorus, “Sing hushabye, lull-la, 
loo-lo-lan, sing hushabye, lull-la-loo.. . .” their two voices 
blending in a harmony that delighted them both. 

“That was splendid,’ Shane O’Donnell said. “Now I'll 
teach you O’ Donnell Abu.” 

He played on, without music, his touch sure as he ‘went 
from one familiar, well-loved melody to the next. Emma found 
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his playing oddly moving. Hitherto she had thought him a 
pleasant, rather light-hearted young man, who was seldom 

serious about anything, but tonight she was seeing a different 

side of him, discovering qualities in him whose existence she 

had never suspected. The minutes sped past, but neither was 

conscious of their swift passing. At the desk on the far side of 
the room, Lucy stirred restlessly, once putting down her pen 

in order to go to the veranda to look out, but both Emma and 

Mr. O’Donnell had forgotten her and they did not spare her a 

glance. She resumed her seat in silence, watching them with 

furrowed brows, her writing abandoned. 

“Believe me, if all those endearing young charms . . .” sang 
Shane O’Donnell. He broke off suddenly, hands poised above 
the keyboard of the piano, looking down at Emma, a mute 
question in his eyes. “What is it?” she asked, the spell abruptly 
shattered. 

He shook his head. “I thought I heard something.” : 

They both listened, but the only sound was the mournful 
howl of a stray pariah dog, baying the moon in the compound 
outside. Lucy again crossed to the veranda, pulling the chtk 
aside. 

“T can hear nothing,” she said quietly. 

“T must have been mistaken, then.” The young ensign 
lowered his voice as he turned to Emma again. “Shall we go 
on, Miss Emmy? Are you enjoying this as much as I am?” 

“Oh, yes!” Emma sighed. “I love these Irish songs, they 
are wonderfully moving and sad. Perhaps they are too sad, 
T don’t know. The Irish are not a sad people, are they?” 

He laughed. “No, indeed! It’s said of us that all our sad 
feelings are turned into songs, and I fancy that’s about the 
truth of it, Miss Emmy.” He resumed his playing. “How about 
this one? Eileen Alanna. . . .” He was singing lustily when, 
heralded by the clatter of galloping hoofs, Colonel Lindsay 
returned. 

Her uncle, Emma saw, was not alone. Besides Captain 
Richmond, he had his Adjutant and Captain Lake with him, 
and their faces, she noticed with a sinking heart, were grimly 
set,-as drawn and weary as if all four had spent the whole 
night in the saddle, instead of only a small part of it. Each 
bore a coating of dark grime on his cheeks and Captain 
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Richmond’s stable-jacket was torn, one gold-laced sleeve 
charred and blackened. The Adjutant carried what appeared 
to be a heap of smouldering cloth in his arms, attached to the 
broken stump of a pole. 

Emma tensed and felt Shane O’Donnell stiffen to attention 
beside her. “The Colour,” he said, and choked, the blood 
draining slowly from his cheeks as he stared incredulously at 
the Adjutant’s burden. “Is that the Colour, sir?” 

The Adjutant inclined his head in a wordless assent. 

“Papa!” With a half-stifled cry, Lucy flung herself into her 
father’s arms. “Papa, what has happened ?” 

“There has been a fire in the 76th’s Lines.’’ Her uncle’s 
voice, Emma heard with shocked pity, was the voice of an 
old man, harsh in its bitter disillusionment. “My orderly 
room was burnt to the ground. On the eve of Jawan Day... 
the new Colour . . . the silver bugles destroyed, all the records! 
I don’t know what General Hibbert is going to say when he 
hears of it, upon my soul I don’t. It was the work of some 
irresponsible incendiary, of course, some madman from the 
native city. My men could have had no part in it.” 

No one contradicted him. In the silence that followed his 
words, the pariah dog howled again, so close at hand that it 
might, Emma thought, have been in the room beside them. 

Captain Richmond broke the silence. He said brusquely, 
“Ts there anything more I can do, sir?” 

Colonel Lindsay let his hands fall to his sides. “No,” he 
answered, still in the same bitter, exhausted voice. “Leave me, 
there is nothing more any of you can do. I thank you, Rich- 
mond, for your prompt warning—without it, we should have 
suffered a much greater loss than we have. I . . . good night.” 

Led by Captain Richmond, the officers filed out, Shane 
O’Donnell with the charred remnants of the Regimental 
Colour held against him, marring the smooth scarlet of his 
immaculate shell-jacket. Reaching the door, all four turned 
with one accord and drew themselves to attention. 

“Good night, sir,” the Adjutant said gently. Lucy answered 
for her father, who gave no sign that he had heard. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Hucu Rionmonp drew rein at the end of Colonel Lindsay’s 
drive. His men were quartered outside cantonments, in a dis- 
used barrack between the Residency and the native city, a 
distance of about two miles. He said, turning to the other 
three, “Our ways part here, gentlemen, so I will bid you au 
revoir, if you will excuse me.” 

The Adjutant murmured something unintelligible. Both 
he and young O’Donnell were in a dazed state, too distressed 
by what had happened to their Colour to be able to think of 
anything else. But Captain Lake, a grey-haired veteran whom 
even the night’s disaster could not ruffle, laid a detaining hand 
on Hugh’s arm. 

“Wait a moment, Richmond,” he put in. “I'll ride with 
you, if you don’t mind delaying your departure for the time it 
takes me to call my chowkidar and leave a message for my wife 
as to my whereabouts. I live next door.” He gestured across 
the moonlit compound and added, apologetically, “She 
readily becomes anxious about me, you see, and I do not like 
to give her cause for unnecessary alarm. I will not keep you 
above five minutes.” 

He was as good as his word, rejoining Hugh five minutes 
later. They walked their horses slowly down the tree-lined 
Mall, talking of the night’s events. Above them, the moon 
rode high in a cloudless sky and the breeze was cool and 
pleasant in their smoke-grimed faces, for all it still carried a 
faint, reminiscent odour of burning as it wafted across the 
trees. 

’ Captain Lake said suddenly, “You know, Richmond, in all 
the chaos and confusion of the fire, I didn’t get the chance to 
ask you how it happened that you were able to bring the 
Colonel warning of what was toward. Your warning was 
prompt and timely and I am thankful, needless to say, that it 
was—another half-hour and the rest of the buildings might 
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have gone up. We should have been powerless to save them, if 
the blaze had really taken a hold.” 

“Yes,” Hugh agreed, “I fancy you would.” He made his 
tone deliberately casual, hoping to evade, if he could, the 
other’s question. ‘Your sepoys worked like Trojans, I must 
say, in their efforts to keep the conflagration within bounds.” 

“Thereby suggesting, perhaps,’ Captain Lake hazarded 
shrewdly, “that they did not start it? Or do you, by any 
chance, hold a different view, Richmond ?” 

Hugh was silent. He had met Francis Lake for the first time 
at Robert’s wedding and was reluctant, until he became 
better acquainted with him, to tell his companion what he 
knew of the way in which the fire had started. No officer liked 
having any sort of slur cast on the men he commanded and, 
Hugh reflected wryly, he had little more than conjecture and 
suspicion to go on, he could produce no proof. A rumour had 
turned out to be correct, that was all. He had acted on it 
because he had believed in the possibility of its being true, but 
when he had first gone to Colonel Lindsay, he had made no 
mention of his suspicions and he did not want to mention 
them now. 

“Well?” Francis Lake prompted. “What was the warning 
you carried so promptly to the Colonel, my friend? Were you 
aware that there was to be a fire?” _ 

Hugh shrugged. “I noticed a light in your orderly-room as 
I rode past and I also saw a prowler hovering suspiciously in 
the vicinity. I called out and the light was promptly extin- 
guished. As this coincided with the disappearance of the 
prowler, I considered it prudent to refer the matter to Colonel 
Lindsay at once. I visualized the possibility of an attempt at 
robbery, you see.” 

‘And you sent your daffadar to fetch the Adjutant too?” 

“{ did. He was with me. I did not know who would have 
the keys of the orderly room, and in view of what I had seen 
I thought the building should be searched.” 

“Our own sentries noticed nothing amiss,” Captain Lake 
pointed out. 

“Do you have a sentry posted outside your orderly room?” 

“No. But the main guard at the gate has the orderly, room 
in view.’ 
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“The front of it, yes. I rode past the rear windows.” 

‘What were you doing there, Richmond?” the older man 
demanded, his voice suddenly sharp with suspicion. ““Was your 
presence at the rear of our orderly room entirely fortuitous 
or did you go there deliberately?” 

Recalling his long vigil in the darkness, Hugh’s mouth 
twisted into a rueful smile. He had patrolled the 76th’s Lines 
for over two hours that evening, waiting, watching, not 
certain of where or when the blow would fall—not certain, 
even, if it would fall. He and his own two men, with the police 
daffadar whom the Commissioner had insisted on sending with 
them . . . circling the buildings, waiting for they knew not 
what. He sighed. 

“You asked me what I told the Colonel, Lake. I told him 
that I happened to be passing. He did not question that.” 

“No, but J question it! Great heavens, man, you can tell 
me the truth, can you not?” 

“Can 1?” Hugh shrugged. “Most of you fellows are 
decidedly touchy where the good name of your regiment is 
concerned. To accuse, one should be able to offer evidence, 
produce a list of facts, bring proof. I have none, Lake, 
except me 

“God knows,” Captain Lake interrupted fiercely, “I prize 
the honour of my regiment and its good name. But I am not 
blind to the possibility of treachery, even in the 76th. This 
agitation is growing, it can affect any regiment, and I fear, 
little as I want to believe it, that most of the regiments are 
becoming affected in varying degrees. I don’t hold that my 
own is immune, simply because I happen to command one 
of its companies and know most of the men under me as well 
as, if not better than, I know the majority of my brother 
officers. Or’—he corrected himself{—“I believe I know them 
better. It is not quite the same thing, is it?” 

“No,”? Hugh answered, remembering his own parting with 
Firoz Khan, “it is not, I’m afraid.” 

‘Richmond, be frank with me, please,” Francis Lake 
pleaded. “It is obvious that you know more than you are 
saying. Tell me what brought you to our orderly room at the 
precise instant that the incendiary was preparing to set it 
ablaze. And did you recognize the prowler—was he a sepoy 
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of the 76th?” As Hugh still hesitated, Lake again grasped his 
arm. “Come, man, nothing that you tell me will go any 
further if you do not want it to, I give you my solemn word. 
But I must know the truth, don’t you understand? If there is 
sedition in my regiment, it can be dealt with if I know—but 
only if I know—from which quarter it stems. Colonel Porteous 
says you’re working with the Intelligence; if that’s true and 
you’ve found out anything, Richmond, tell me what it is, for 
pity’s sake. Don’t leave me to grope in the-dark!” 

Hugh hesitated no longer. Francis Lake was evidently a man 
to be trusted and one who would not lose his head. 

“Very well,” he said quietly, “I'll tell you as much as I can, 
Lake, so long as it goes no further. My force consists of hand- 
picked men, many of whom are ex-police sowars and each one 
of whom is known to me personally. Our task here is to ferret 
out signs of disaffection and put a stop to it, as and how we 
can, and, wherever possible, with the co-operation of the 
officers of the regiments concerned. I am acting under the 
direct orders of the Commissioner and responsible only to him 
and to Sir Henry Lawrence for what action I take. Although 
I am quartered here, my area includes the country district 
round Lucknow, on which I have periodically to report. Is 
that clear?” 

“Perfectly,” Captain Lake returned, his tone cold. 
“Although it seems to me a sorry reflection on the state of 
things that such a force as yours should be deemed necessary.” 

“You know as well as I do why it’s necessary!” 

“Do 1?” The company commander shrugged. “But pray 
continue. I suppose, if you have Sir Henry Lawrence’s bless- 
ing, there must be a need for the force you command and, 
presumably, also for its methods, though I confess I do not 
like them.” 

“There is a need,” Hugh told him shortly, “or I should not 
be here. You know, I imagine, the old prophecy which is being 
whispered in the ears of the sepoys?” 

Francis Lake heaved a gusty sigh. “The one about the 
Company’s rule coming to an end on the hundredth anni- 
versary of Plassey? Is that the one you mean?” 

“That's it. The Battle of Plassey was fought on the twenty- 
third of June, one hundred years ago. It is now only April, but 
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there are some who grow impatient. They await a sign and... 
two days hence, on Friday, your regiment celebrates another 
anniversary, does it not?” 

“Indeed, yes. We celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Siege of Jawan, the regiment’s proudest battle honour. 
But me 

““A rumour reached my ears,” Hugh put in levelly, “that 
some attempt, its nature unspecified, would be made to disrupt 
the Jawan Day celebrations, probably within forty-eight hours 
of the actual date. There was to be no open mutiny, merely a 
covert sign which would be understood by those who had been 
told of its coming.’ He paused, considering his next words. 
‘Commissioner Bayliss heard the rumour too, Lake. He told 
me of it when I was still in Runpore and asked me to come here 
at once, in order to investigate its source. I came, post haste, 
and have had your Lines under observation ever since. One 
of my men has a brother in the 76th, who was able to confirm 
the existence of the rumour but, unfortunately, not in detail. 
He did not mention a fire or the destruction of the new Colour, 
so I expected neither. I did not think they would go so far.” 

“T see.” Francis Lake spoke thoughtfully. ‘“Why did you not 
mention this rumour to Colonel Lindsay, Richmond? Or to 
any of the other officers? Had we not a right to know of it?” 

“Would you have believed it?’ Hugh countered wearily. 

Lake was silent. Finally he spread his hands in a defeated 
gesture. ‘“‘It’s possible that we should not have believed it.” 

“JT could prove nothing. I can prove little more now.” 

“Ts that so? But do you know who was responsible for the 
fire? Was it a man-——was it men of ours?” 

“1 think two of your men laid and lit the fire, one inside and 
one from outside your orderly room.” Hugh’s tone was quiet 
but it carried conviction. ““We saw two.” 

“Have you arrested them?” Francis Lake asked painfully. 

Hugh inclined his head without speaking. This was the part 
of his story he least wanted to tell. Lake was, after all, an 
officer of the 76th. It would not be easy for him to accept the 
fact of his men’s betrayal, more especially on the flimsy 
evidence which was all he had to offer. But Francis Lake was 
not one to shrink from his duty. He questioned, his jaw jutting 
ominously, ‘Can you name these men, Richmond?” 
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“TI can name one—the prowler. We took him before I sought 
out Colonel Lindsay. He told us he was Naik Ram Gopal and 
he swears he is innocent of any complicity in the fire.” Hugh 
glanced pityingly at his companion. 

In the moonlight, Lake’s face was white, contorted with 
distress. He said bitterly, “Ram Gopal is a Brahman, with ten 
years’ service, one of my own company—a man with an 
exemplary record. I cannot believe that he has done this thing, 
Richmond. I cannot!” 

“T’ve told you that I have no proof of his guilt,” Hugh said 
regretfully. “But my men searched him and they found 
paraffin-soaked rags concealed on his person. He said they 
were for cleaning.” He sighed. “What do you think?” | 

“T don’t want to think, Richmond. I would have staked all 
I have on Ram Gopal’s devotion and loyalty, But what of the 
second man you arrested? How did he come to be involved ?” 

“My rissaldar arrested him on suspicion, after I had gone to 
summon Colonel Lindsay,” Hugh said. “He was seen, 
apparently attempting to open one of the rear windows of the 
orderly room, presumably with the intention of releasing who- 
ever was inside . . . the major culprit whom, alas, we did not 
manage to lay hands on.” 

“Seen? Seen by whom, pray?” Lake bristled. 

“By Rissaldar Partap Singh, who is a very reliable native 
officer and whom I had told to continue watching the building 
after I left, in case there should be any further developments. 
We were not sure what was going on, you see. But I myself 
tried the doors and windows of your orderly room, back and 
front . . . and they were all locked. I made certain of that 
before I sent for Colonel Lindsay, because I didn’t want to 
bring him out on a wild goose chase. I was reasonably certain, 
when I went to fetch the Colonel, that there was someone in 
the orderly room who had no right to be there. Whoever it was 
must have made his escape when Partap Singh gave chase to 
the man he saw by the window . . . the second man we 
arrested.” 

Francis Lake put in sharply. ““Then there were three!” 

"Yes, there were three. We caught two of them.” 

aiken was the second man you caught also a sepoy of the 
76th?” 
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Hugh nodded. “I believe his name is Girwar Sahi, but I 
cannot be certain of it, since I did not question him myself. 
I only know what my rissaldar told me, after the fire started and 
I returned with Colonel Lindsay. In his opinion, Girwar Sahi 
deliberately led him away from the scene to enable his com- 
panion, inside the orderly room, to escape from it unnoticed.” 

“But you have only your rissaldar’s word for this? Did 
Girwar Sahi admit to doing anything of the kind?” 

“No,” Hugh confessed, ‘“‘he denied it. He said he was merely 
passing the window and ran away when Partap Singh 
challenged him. Bu fe 

“Had he any oil-soaked rags on him?’ Lake demanded. 

“No, I believe not. But someone was inside your orderly 
room, Lake—someone started that fire and made certain that 
the Colour was burnt. He wasn’t there when we got back.” 

“Tell me, Richmond’’—Francis Lake’s tone was harsh— 
“where are these men now? What have your policemen done 
with them and what were you proposing should happen to 
them ?”* 

“My men are holding them. I had intended to question 
them before handing them over to you. I thought you might 
prefer me to prove—or disprove—their complicity in this 
affair, before disclosing to the Colonel that I had arrested 
them. You 2 

“No, by God you will do nothing of the kind, Richmond!” 
Lake exclaimed furiously. He jerked his horse to a standstill, 
turning in the saddle to glare at Hugh. “These men are sepoys 
of the 76th, and the 76th will deal with its own traitors .. . if it 
has any, without your help.” He. controlled himself with an 
effort and went on more calmly, “I gave you my word that 
I would respect your confidence, but I am asking you now, as 
a brother officer and a gentleman, Richmond, to release me 
from my promise. I want your permission to tell the Colonel 
everything you have just told me. And... I should like my 
prisoners released to me tonight.” 

Hugh’s hesitation was barely perceptible. Francis Lake’s 
request was one he could scarcely refuse, in the circumstances. 

“Very well,” he agreed, “if that is what you think best, 
Ill leave the matter entirely in your hands, Lake. But I admit 
I do not envy you the task of telling Colonel Lindsay this.” 
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Francis Lake’s mouth tightened wryly. “I have never in my 
life undertaken a task I relish less,” he replied, with bitter 
frankness. “It will break the old man’s heart. He is a fine old 
man and the regiment is his life. But he has to know—God 
help him, he has to know and, as I see it, my duty is to tell him, 
I—oh, damn it, good night, Richmond. I can scarcely thank 
you for this night’s work, but . . . good night.” 

He wheeled his horse sharply and was off at a gallop in the 
direction from which they had come, a cloud of dust rising in 
the wake of his horse’s flying hoofs. 

Hugh watched him go, a frown drawing his dark brows 
together. An example would have to be made, he was aware, 
but he found himself wishing, from the depths of his heart, 
that the regiment which must suffer humiliation was not the 
76th, on the eve of its Jawan Day celebrations. The proud old 
Colonel was going to take it hard and so were his officers, 
but ...it had to be done. And done now, before it was too late. 

As he rode slowly on to the Residency, he prayed that it 
would not be too late. . . . 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Ir was Emma who, summoned by his urgent knocking and 
the chowkidar’s hoarse call, admitted Captain Lake to her 
uncle’s bungalow. She had not been asleep-—had, indeed, only 
a few minutes before retired for the night—but the sight of her 
friend’s husband, white and grim of face in the moonlight, 
demanding entrance at such an hour, made her wonder if she 
were dreaming. 

“But, Captain Lake .. .” she stared at him, shocked and 
bewildered, drawing her wrap more closely about her. “I dare 
not rouse my uncle now. He has only just gone to bed. Lucy 
and I had such difficulty in persuading him to go at all that 
I’m sure she won’t like it if I disturb him. He was very much 
upset, you know, not himself at all and——” 

“T am afraid,” Francis Lake put in harshly, “that what I 
have to tell him now will upset him a great deal more. But it 
cannot wait, Emmy. I must see him at once, the matter is 
urgent. So be a good, sensible child and tell him I’m here, 
will you?” He gave her a little push in the direction of her 
uncle’s bedroom, silencing her attempt to question him further 
with a brusque, “Go on. V’ll wait for him here.” 

He stumped into the drawing-room and stood, his back 
towards her, looking out across the shadowed veranda. 

Emma, her heart beating faster than its wont, approached 
her‘ uncle’s door. But it opened before she could raise a hand 
to rap on it and her Uncle George, a dressing gown flung 
loosely over his.shoulders and his white hair ludicrously 
dishevelled, emerged from the room. He asked wearily, “Does 
someone want me, Emmy? Who is it, d’you know?” 

“Ts .. . it’s Captain Lake. He said he had to see you at 
once, he. . .” Emma gestured helplessly in the direction of the 
drawing-room. “He’s in there. I’m sorry, Uncle George, I 
wouldn’t have disturbed you, but Captain Lake insisted that it 
was urgent.” 
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“Then I imagine it is.” Her uncle touched her shoulder 
lightly. “ATI right, child. Off you go back to bed. PI find out 
what he wants.’ He made an effort to shake off his weariness, 
the bowed shoulders beneath the thin, crumpled robe straight- 
ening painfully. Emma saw him stumble to the door of the 
drawing-room, heard him say thickly, “Well, Francis, not 
more trouble?” and saw Francis Lake’s grave inclination of the 
head in answer. And then the door closed behind him and 
only the subdued sound of their voices reached her. That and 
the low, eerie howl of the pariah dog in the compound 
outside... . 

She waited, shivering in the close, confined atmosphere of 
the bungalow, wondering whether she should waken Lucy and 
acquaint her with what was going on or wait until her uncle 
should tell her to do so. Lucy would be annoyed if she were not 
summoned in the event of trouble: on the other hand, Emma 
did not relish the prospect of rousing her unnecessarily. Her 
temper,. uncertain at the best of times, was at its most un~- 
predictable when her sleep had been disturbed. And the 
trouble, whatever it was, clearly concerned the sepoys, not 
Lucy and herself. It probably had something to do with the 
orderly room fire and the loss of the Regimental Colour and 
was a matter with which her uncle and Captain Lake could 
deal without Lucy fussing round them. Although perhaps . 
Emma hesitated. Perhaps she ought to send for Akbar 
Mohammed in case the two men required his services. They 
might ask for coffee, if they had to go back to the Lines. Or 
her uncle might call for his horse. . 

She dressed again hastily and then, im an agony of inde- 
cision, paced the long, dimly lit passage, less concerned with 
what the trouble might be than with her own immediate 
course of action. She found herself wishing that Lucy would 
wake of her own accord and Akbar Mohammed appear un- 
asked from the compound, to spare her the necessity for 
making any decision at all. But neither did so and she con- 
tinued to wait and worry. 

The crunch of hoofs on the driveway outside sent her 
running, heart in mouth, to the head of the steps leading to 
the creeper-grown porch at the front of the bungalow. She 
was just in time to see Captain Richmond dismount from his 
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lathered horse and fling his reins to the orderly who had 
accompanied him. He strode on to the veranda and was 
beside her before he noticed and recognized her. “Oh, Miss 
Lindsay”—his tone was abrupt to the point ofrudeness, Emma 
thought resentfully—‘‘is Captain Lake here? Is he with the 
Colonel?” 

She drew herself up, determined, whatever the urgency of 
the occasion, to put him in his place. “Yes,” she began, ‘the is 
here, as it happens, Captain Richmond. But I’m afraid 22 

He cut her short with scant ceremony. “Then tell him, if 
you please, that I have delivered the two men he wanted to 
the guardroom, into the custody of the orderly officer.” He 
was turning on his heel before Emma realized that, his errand 
apparently discharged, he intended to depart as swiftly and 
unceremoniously as he had come. 

“Do you not wish to see my uncle?” she asked, so taken 
aback that she forgot her earlier desire to put him in his place. 

At that, he relaxed, a rueful smile twitching at the corners 
of his firm mouth. “No, Miss Emma,” he told her, with feeling, 
“that’s the last thing I want to do—the very last! And, in the 
circumstances, I rather think that your uncle would prefer not 
to see me. So if you will deliver my message, either to him or 
to Captain Lake, I shall be very much obliged to you.” 

“What are... the circumstances, Captain Richmond?” 
Emma ventured. ‘What is happening and why have you and 
Captain Lake come back here? Is it something serious?” 

Hugh Richmond eyed her sombrely and then, to her sur- 
prise, he, as her uncle had done, laid a hand gently on her 
shoulder. ““We’re dealing with it,” he answered, his voice as 
gentle and sympathetic as his touch. “Don’t you worry, Miss 
Emma, it’s nothing that need concern you. I should go back 
to bed and try to catch up with my beauty sleep, if I were in 
your shoes. You don’t want to attend the Jawan Ball with dark 
circles under those lovely eyes of yours, do you?” 

His words rekindled her resentment. He was treating her 
like a child, she told herself, jerking away from his hand. Did 
he imagine that, by evading her question and offering her an 
empty compliment in place of an answer, he was setting her 
mind at rest? She said, with what dignity she could muster, 

“J will give my uncle your message, Captain Richmond. 
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And I will tell-him that you preferred, for personal reasons, 
not to deliver it yourself.” 

He hesitated, seeming on the point of objecting. to this 
interpretation of his request, but finally his expression 
hardened and he bowed. “Thank you, Miss Lindsay,” he 
acknowledged coldly, “then I will be on my way. Good night. 
I hope that you will manage to get some sleep, in spite of these 
disturbances.” 

Emma watched him go, without saying a word. Not until 
the sound of his horse’s hoofs had faded into the distance did 
she retrace her steps to the closed door of the drawing-room, 
to tap on it nervously. It was opened, after a short delay, by 
Francis Lake. He listened to her message, his brows knit in a 
frown, and when she paused he repeated it without comment to 
her uncle, who was standing beside Lucy’s small, cluttered 
writing desk, his face averted from Emma’s gaze. For fully a 
minute he did not speak, and Emma, watching his back 
anxiously for some indication of his feelings, saw him stiffen 
into immobility, hands clenched tightly at his sides, as if some 
unseen enemy were confronting him from the far corner of the 
lamp-lit room. But at last he said, with brief formality, “Very 
well, Captain Lake. That will be all, thank you.” 

“But, sir. . .’? Captain Lake sounded shocked. He took a 
pace towards his commanding officer. ‘Will you not see the 
men? After all- ”? he broke off, flushing. “I’m not presum- 
ing to advise you, sir, but the matter should be dealt with at 
once, surely?” 

“T shall deal with it tomorrow morning. Have both of them 
brought up at your Company Office, as you would normally 
do. And see to it that the witnesses—Richmond’s men—are 
there too, with his permission, of course. Ill hear their evidence 
before making up my mind what action to take.” 

Francis Lake came to attention. “Very good, sir.” His 
expression was wooden, Emma saw, but his voice shook. ‘Will 
you require Captain Richmond’s presence also?” 

“Richmond’s? Good Gad, no—that should not be necess- 
ary, it isn’t a court martial. His rissaldar made the arrests, he’s 
the man we want. What’s his name, d’you know?” 

“Singh, I believe, sir—Rissaldar Partap Singh.” : 

“A Sikh? H’m. Well, get him along to your Company 
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Office in the morning. And see that Richmond’s informed of 
what we're doing, as a matter of courtesy. I suppose he'll have 
to attend if he wants to, but I shan’t need him.” 

“Sir * Francis Lake shifted uneasily. 

Well?” Colonel Lindsay turned his head. His eyes, dark 
with controlled anger, met those of his subordinate. They both 
ignored Emma’s presence and she, uncertain of what to do, 
stayed where she was, a silent, bewildered listener, afraid to 
leave the room until her uncle should dismiss her. 

“The men, sir—Naik Gopal and the sepoy, Girwar Sahi,” 
Captain Lake began reluctantly, “‘they 

a about them? They’re in the guardroom, aren’t 
they ?” 

So I understand, sir. But I am wondering, should we not 
arrange a special guard, sir? In view of the—the circumstances, 
it might be advisable.” 

“Devil take it, man!” Francis Lake quailed before the 
reproachful fury in his commander’s voice. “Are you trying 
to suggest that the guard will let them escape? You're talking 
of the 76th, may I remind you. Before heaven, Francis, if you 
were not one of my best officers, I’d break you for that!’ 

“Pm... I’m extremely sorry, sir. It was only that, in view 
of what happened this evening, I thought. . . that is, I was 
afraid ha 

“Of your own sepoys, Francis?” Her uncle’s face, Emma 
noticed pityingly, was lined and ravaged, the anger gone from 
it now; to be replaced by a look she had never seen in it before 
and hoped fervently that she might never see again. He gazed, 
stricken, at Francis Lake, as if pleading for the younger man’s 
understanding, his mouth working as he attempted vainly to 
control his emotion. “Because two of them have been affected, 
does that mean that the whole regiment is disloyal? We've 
only Richmond’s word for it that those two were responsible 
for the fire! On his own admission, he’s no proof of their 
complicity—his damned policemen arrested them on no more 
than suspicion—he told you as much, didn’t he? He told you 
that himself!” 

“Yes, sir, he did.” 

“Well, then. Suspend judgment until they bring us proof. 
Would you condemn a man of the calibre of Ram Gopal on 
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mere suspicion—a man with ten years’ exemplary service to 
his credit, an N.C.O.—a Brahman? He’s in your own com- 
pany, Francis. Of your knowledge of him, would you believe 
him capable of destroying the Regimental Colour on the very 
eve of Jawan Day—would you? Tell me the truth, Francis!” 

Beside her, Emma felt Francis Lake stiffen. There was a 
short, pregnant silence and then she saw him shake his head. 
“T find it hard to believe, sir. Of Gopal. He’s a good man.” 

“Then wait until we’ve proof of his disloyalty. [fit is proved, 
T'll show him no mercy, I promise you that. He shall be 
hanged for a treacherous dog before the whole regiment, and 
his partner in crime with him. But they’ve got to bring me 
proof before T’ll hang him or any other sepoy of mine—irre- 
futable proof. Don’t you agree with me?” 

‘Yes, of course, sir.”’ 

“Very well, then. Now go and get some sleep, Francis. I'll 
see you in Company Office in the morning.” He noticed 
Emma then and stared at her blankly, as if he were at a loss to 
account for her presence. “Why, Emmy child, you should be 
in your bed, What are you doing here, eh? I didn’t tell you to 
come in when Captain Lake and I were discussing matters 
which are not for your ears. What do you mean by it, child?” 

“T’m very sorry, Uncle George.” Emma backed away from 
him, reddening furiously under his scrutiny, embarrassed and 
alarmed. “I only came to deliver Captain Richmond’s 
message. I would not have stayed, only I thought you might 
want something, some coffee, perhaps. Shall I call Lucy or 
Akbar Mohammed ?” 

“No, no!” Colonel Lindsay waved her impatiently away. 
“Go back to bed. There’s nothing more any of us can do 
tonight. If I want a drink, I'll help myself to one. Wait, 
though”—he put out a detaining hand, as Emma made to 
obey him and leave the room—‘“wait. I don’t know how much 
you ve overheard, but none of it is your business, understand ? 
You're not to talk of it, to Lucy or to anyone else—least of all 
to Lucy. Is that quite clear?” 

Emma nodded. “It’s quite clear, Uncle George. I—I won’t 
talk of it to anyone, I give you my word. I did not fully 
understand what you were saying, in any case.” , 

Relieved, he let her go. “Don’t try to,’ were his parting 
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words as he bade her good night. But, despite her anxiety to 
obey him, Emma found herself unable to forget the conversa- 
tion on which she had so unwillingly eavesdropped. In bed 
once more, the creaking of the punkah above hier head the only 
sound, she lay wide-eyed and wakeful, going over it again and 
again in her mind, seeking to understand what it portended, 

Were the sepoys of her uncle’s regiment disloyal? Had they 
—or some of them—been responsible for the burning down of 
the orderly room, the destruction of the beautiful Colour, on 
which she and Mrs. Lake and the others had worked so hard 
and so proudly? It had sounded as if they had, although her 
uncle had refused to believe it. He had said that he must have 
proof, and the proof could only come, it seemed, through 
Captain Richmond. It had been Captain Richmond who had 
arrested the two men whom he had delivered to the 76th's 
guardroom . . . Captain Richmond and his policemen. Was 
Captain Richmond, then, a policeman? She had thought him 
the commander of a troop of newly recruited cavalry, but... 
Emma sighed in the warm darkness. Apparently he was more 
than this, an officer in the Intelligence Department, perhaps, 
for hadn’t it been he who came with the first warning of the 
fire? She knew little or nothing about the workings of the 
Intelligence Department, but she knew, from a remark of 
Ensign O’Donnell’s, that such a department existed. 

Had Captain Richmond some special knowledge, then, con- 
cerning the unrest among the Native Regiments? Was that 
why he had advised her so vehemently to go Home, to leave 
India while there was yet time—before a mutiny broke out? 
Was there, Emma wondered, shuddering, was there going to be 
a mutiny, here in Adjodhabad, amongst her uncle’s sepoys? 
Oh, no, surely not, it was inconceivable! Her Uncle George 
had assured her repeatedly that there was not the slightest 
danger of it, but . . . her Uncle George’s orderly room had 
been burnt down, the new Colour and the silver bugles with 
it. And Captain Richmond’s policemen had arrested two 
sepoys of the 76th on suspicion of having caused ithe ine nmmen. 

She glanced over to Fanny’s empty bed, wishing that she still 
had Fanny to share and alleviate her doubts, to talk to and to 
question, to banish her fears. But the bed was empty, a ghostly 
shape with its shrouded mosquito net, devoid of comfort. 
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Outside it was already light and she could hear the chow- 
kidar talking in a low voice to Akbar Mohammed. No doubt 
they were discussing the night’s events, although Akbar 
Mohammed had apparently slept through them, together with 
the rest of the bungalow’s large staff of Indian servants. 
Perhaps they had not wanted to hear the comings and goings, 
the thud of hoof-beats—perhaps they, like the sepoys, lay on 
their charpoys at night dreaming of disloyalty—they, too, were 
Indians. But that was absurd. Akbar Mohammed was a dear 
old man, patient and gentle, devoted to them all . . . even to 
Lucy, seeking only to serve them. Emma recalled his many 
kindnesses to her, when she had first come out, his unobtrusive, 
well-intentioned advice. “Not to be drinking water that is not 
boiled, Miss-sahib. Nor milk. Not to go without hat into the 
sun... .” 

And there was her uncle’s orderly, Lalla Ram. He was a 
sepoy but he was equally devoted, not only to his master but 
to them all. When he rode with Fanny and herself past the 
Lines and through the bazaar he was careful to see that no 
native approached too close to them, forcing even the children 
to keep their distance. It was quite impossible to imagine 
Lalla Ram capable of treachery—as impossible as it was to 
imagine Akbar Mohammed or the ayah or the bhisti or the 
Lakes’ servants capable of such a thing. 

Akbar Mohammed slept in a godown on the far side of the 
compound, so it was quite likely, when she came to think of it, 
that he hadn’t heard a sound during the night. He knew that, 
if his master needed him, he had only to call or dispatch the 
chowkidar or one of the punkah-wallahs in search of him. 
Obviously, since he had not been called, he had gone on 
sleeping—a perfectly reasonable thing to do. After all, Lucy— 
whose room was next door to her own—had gone on sleeping 
too, Emma reflected. Comforted by this thought and by the 
return of daylight, her fears gradually subsided and she 
drifted dreamlessly into sleep. 

When the ayah shuffled in, with much jingling of bangles 
and anklets, to set her chofa hazri tray on the table at her bed- 
side, Emma woke smiling, the alarms and excursions of the 
night erased from her mind. 

Indeed, it was Lucy who appeared glum and anxious at their 
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shared breakfast, an hour later. Asshesipped despondently at her 
coffee, she spoke in a low, unhappy voice of the lost Colour and 
of the gloom its absence would cast on the Jawan Day Parade. 

“Tt is not as if it were an ordinary Jawan Day,” she said, 
waving away the eggs which Akbar Mohammed was offering 
her, “It’s the fiftieth anniversary. With all the other regiments 
invited to attend the parade, not to mention the civilians ... 
they will all be expecting the new Colour to be presented. 
And Papa’s lovely silver bugles! I could weep when I think 
of the trouble he went to . . . sending to Calcutta for them and 
then not being able to get exactly what he wanted, so that, 
in the end, he had to have them sent from London. They cost 
such a lot, he’ll never be able to afford to replace them, I know. 
Oh, dear, itis a shame, isn’t it? I wonder who could have done 
such a terrible thing?” 

Mindful of her uncle’s warning, Emma offered no opinion 
as to the identity of the malefactors, and her cousin went on 
with the catalogue of woe. The Colour could not be replaced 
either, there was not time, for it wasn’t a thing the durzi could 
run up at a few hours’ notice. Mrs. Lake and the other ladies 
of the regiment had worked on it for months, each intricate 
twist of gold thread a labour of love. She had been looking 
forward so much, Lucy confided with a sniff, to showing it to 
Mrs. Hibbert. 

“When do you expect General and Mrs. Hibbert to arrive?” 
Emma asked, seeking to distract her, since there was no 
comfort she could give. But even this innocent remark was, it 
seemed, a fresh cause of distress to her unhappy cousin. Lucy 
had no idea when the Hibberts would arrive, a fact which 
added immeasurably to her difficulties, since she could not 
give any instructions as to meals to the cook, or indeed, if it 
came to that, order the seating at table. Travelling in India 
was, as Emma must surely have realized by now, a slow and 
hazardous undertaking, and guests who were coming from as 
far away as Delhi might arrive in time for tiffin or, equally 
easily, they might not make their appearance until well on into 
the evening. She did not know and had no possible means of 
finding out. 

“T see,” Emma spoke with downcast eyes, feeling con- 
siderably deflated. 
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- “You don’t,” Lucy informed her tartly, ‘or you would not 
plague me with such stupid questions. Really, one would 
imagine, to hear you, that you had only just come out here.” 
She rose, passing a hand wearily across her brow. ‘‘Well, I 
suppose I shall have to see the khansamah and make certain 
that he’s got in sufficient stores, if nothing else. Oh, goodness, 
it’s hot, isn’t it? I’m beginning to wish all the festivities were 
over. One has no energy in heat like this.” 

She departed, Emma’s offer.of help unvoiced, -since there 
had been no opportunity to make it, and her voice, still with 
a complaining note in it, floated back from the compound as 
the younger girl finished her breakfast. 

Akbar Mohammed came in with a letter, as Emma was 
setting down her coffee cup. He gave it to her, his bearded lips 
parted in a wide smile. “This coming by dék, Miss-sahib. For 
you from Frances Miss-sahib, nahin hai?” 

It was indeed from Fanny, Emma saw with delight. She 
carried her prize on to the veranda and, comfortably ensconced 
in a cushioned chaise-longue, settled down to read it. 

Fanny wrote, ecstatically and a trifle incoherently, of her 
journey and the beauty of the hills, with many affectionate 
references to Robert to punctuate her narrative. The journey 
had been long, but never for a single instant tedious in her 
husband’s company, she confided. At first she had ridden in 
the dék-gharrie, but afterwards Robert had procured a horse 
for her, so that they might enjoy a closer companionship. 
They had ridden together, leaving their baggage to follow in 
the slow-moving gharrie, in the bearer’s charge, while they 
themselves forged ahead untramelled. Robert was so gay a 
companion, so interested in the people and places they en- 
countered that he had awakened Fanny’s interest, too, it 
seemed, as well as adding considerably to her knowledge of 
India and its customs. 

“Just fancy, Emmy,” her cousin wrote, “I am endeavouring 
to master not only the Hindustani speech but its grammar and 
script as well! Do you remember how stupid at languages I 
used to be at school? I am sure you do and that you will be 
amazed when you see the progress I have made under my dear 
Robert’s tuition. He, of course, has to acquire proficiency, in 
Hindustani as part of his military training, and I began, quite 
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innocently, by hearing his grammar for him, never dreaming 
that I myself should join his studies and even enjoy doing so. 
Just wait until Lucy hears me speaking fluent Hindustani to 
‘Akbar Mohammed . . . she will be green with envy, will 
she not?” 

Emma smiled to herself as she turned the page, and saw 
that Fanny had embellished it-with a line of skilfully executed 
Hindi characters. Lucy’s command of the language was, 
despite the fact that she spoke it every day, by no means 
perfect, and she frequently had difficulty in making herself 
understood by those of the servants who did not speak any 
English. The cook in particular... 

Missesahib! Miss Emmy! You coming quickly, please!” 

Emma glanced up, startled. It was Akbar Mohammed and 
he was running. She let her letter fall, feeling the colour drain 
from her cheeks. Something must be sadly amiss to cause 
Akbar Mohammed to run, for the butler was corpulent and 
jealous of his dignity. Could Lucy have collapsed in the heat 
of the cookhouse ?-Or was it—-Emma’s heart missed a beat and 
then began to pound like a wild thing in her breast. Was it 
something worse than that? Was it . . . more trouble? Her 
uncle perhaps, or the sepoys. ... ' 

“What is it, Akbar Mohammed? What is wrong?” She was 
on her feet, tense and frightened, as the old servant came to a 
halt beside her. He said, when he could get his breath, “The 
General Sahib and the Lady Sahib—they are here, Miss- 
sahib, at the gate. And I am not finding Lucy Miss-sahib. 
Please, you are coming at once, missy.” 

Emma’s relief at this news was short-lived. The General and 
his wife here already, her uncle in the Lines and Lucy nowhere 
to be found—oh, goodness! That left only herself to receive 
them, and she . . . dismayed, Emma glanced at her simple 
muslin house dress. She had intended to change, but now there 
wasn’t time, for hadn’t old Akbar said that they were at the 
gate? 

“My uncle must be sent for 
Sahib, Akbar——” 

“T am sending the Colonel Sahib’s orderly, Miss-sahib,” 
Akbar Mohammed assured her. “Serving coffee also, when the 
Miss-sahib shall call.” He urged her forward, miraculously 


she began. “The Colonel 
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producing a bonnet of Lucy’s for her to don. She was halfway 
down the drive when the Hibberts’ cortége entered it, escorted, 
to her surprise and delight, by Ensign O’Donnell. He swung 
himself off his big, rawboned mare and advanced, beaming, 
to her side. 

“Good morning to you, Miss Emmy! I was out on the 
maidan when General Hibbert stopped me to ask the way to 
the Colonel’s bungalow. So I came along to act as guide. If 
there is anything I can do to help you, I am at your 
command.” 

He made the necessary introductions, bowing gallantly over 
Mrs. Hibbert’s hand as he helped her to alight from her dusty 
equipage. She was a small, grey-haired woman, Emma saw, 
muffled in veils against the dust and obviously very tired. 
Forgetting her shyness and leaving the General in Shane 
O’Donnell’s care, she led Mrs. Hibbert to her room and helped 
to relieve her of her veils. 

“Would you like some coffee?” she invited, and found her- 
self instantly liking the frankness of her guest’s reply. 

“There is nothing in the world I should like more, my 
dear,” Mrs. Hibbert told her, “as soon as I have washed the 
stains of travel from my person. We have been on the road 
since daybreak and I am unbelievably dirty. My husband, I 
fancy, would appreciate a glass of cognac with his coffee, but 
do not tell him that I said so. He has come the whole way on 
horseback and, alas, is not as young as he likes to think he 
is... is this my ghusi-khana? Good. Off you go and see about 
the coffee, as I am sure you are longing to—do not concern 
yourself with me. My own ayah can unpack for me and I shall 
join you the moment I am presentable. And thank you for 
having welcomed me so charmingly!” 

Was there ever an easier or a more delightful guest? Emma 
asked herself wonderingly, as she returned to the drawing- 
room to give Akbar Mohammed the necessary instructions. 
All Lucy’s misgivings on her account had been without 
foundation. Mrs. Hibbert would not be difficult to entertain: 
she would expect and ask for no more than they were able to 
provide. Why, she herself had even been thanked for a most 
inadequate welcome and with a warmth that was out of all 
proportion to the little she had done. 
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The General, she learnt, when Shane O’Donnell rejoined her 
a few minutes later, was just as charming as his wife. He 
himself had also been warmly thanked. 

“T have seen the horses stabled, Miss Emmy, and left 
General Hibbert’s orderly attending him. Is there anything 
more I can do for you, until the Colonel and Miss Lucy get 
here ?’? His eyes pleaded with her to let him stay, and Emma, 
grateful to him for his timely assistance, was nothing loth. 

“Tm sure that I can find plenty for you to do, Mr. 
O’Donnell,” she assured him, “unless it interferes with any 
of your military duties. Should you not be in the Lines at this 
hour, with your men?” 

His smile faded. ‘There is nothing for me to do in the Lines 
this morning,” he returned briefly. 

“‘Tsn’t there?” Emma was puzzled. 

“No, Miss Emmy. The whole regiment is waiting for the 
Colonel’s decision on .. . that is . . .” he broke off, reddening. 

“You mean on the two sepoys who are accused of starting 
the fire last night?” Emma asked, suddenly realizing what 
he meant. 

Shane O’Donnell’s face cleared. “You know about them? 
Then yes, Miss Emmy, that is so. Both men came up before 
the Commanding Officer this morning. He is hearing the 
evidence against them.” 

She looked up into his eyes. “Mr. O’Donnell, do you think 
they are guilty?” 

“No,” the ensign answered, with complete conviction. “IT do 
not. That fire was a deliberate attempt to destroy the new 
Colour. No sepoy of the 76th would have done that.” 

Emma was glad of his reassurance and yet she had to 
question it. “How can you be so certain that they would 
not?” 

“Because I am an officer in the 76th,” Shane O’Donnell 
returned, with stubborn pride, ‘‘and because they are my men 
and I know them both.” 

“Captain Richmond believes that they did it,” Emma said. 

“So I’m given to understand,” he conceded. “But how do 
you know that, Miss Emmy? Who told you?” 

<Y heard—that is”—-Emma flushed—“I overheard my uncle 
talking about it to Captain Lake when he was here last night. 
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—Mr. O’Donnell, was Captain Richmond invited to attend 
the enquiry?” 

“He was invited, Miss Emmy. In fact, I was on my way back 
from his quarters when General Hibbert asked me to direct 
him here. The Colonel sent me to request Captain Rich- 
mond’s presence, after he had heard the evidence of his 
rissaldar.” He shrugged. “But he wasn’t there. I was informed, 
by his European quartermaster, that Captain Richmond had 
left for Lucknow in the early hours and was not expected back 
until midnight. By which time, of course, the enquiry will be 
over. And . . .” he lapsed into silence as Lucy came into the 
room, breathless and agitated. 

“Emmy!” Lucy’s tone was reproachful, ““The General and 
his wife are here . . . they’re here already?” 

“Yes, Lucy, they are. But——” 

“Oh, what a calamity!” Lucy wailed, as if, Emma thought 
resentfully, she and Ensign O’Donnell were solely responsible 
for the Hibberts’ unexpectedly early arrival and her own 
absence. 

“Mr. O’Donnell and I have been looking after them, Lucy,” 
she defended. “I showed Mrs. Hibbert to her room and 
ns 

But Lucy was not listening. “What must they think, with 
neither Papa nor I here to receive them? And where is Akbar 
Mohammed ? Oh dear, this is terrible! Why did you not send 
for me? I was only next door, at the Lakes’—really, Emmy, 
you might have had the sense to realize that I wasn’t far away. 
You knew that I wanted to be here to bid our guests welcoome— 
you knew!” 

“Yes,” Emma admitted guiltily, “I did. I’m sorry, Lucy, 
but I had no idea where you’d gone, truly I hadn’t, and it all 
happened so quickly. . ... I was thankful that Mr. O’Donnell 
was here to help me. He has been the greatest help,” she 
added, smiling across at the embarrassed Shane, who, un- 
certain now whether to go or stay, was shuffling his feet 
awkwardly by the door. 

“Then I am grateful to him,” Lucy returned. But her thanks 
as she dismissed him were cursory in the extreme. When he 
had gone, she turned accusingly to Emma. “Now, Emmy,” 
she began, “you——--” 
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Emma was spared further reproaches by the arrival of her 
uncle. 

He came in smiling, the exhausted lethargy of the previous 
night completely vanished. There was a spring in his step and 
he held himself erect, his manner the brisk, confident one to 
which they were both accustomed. Lucy’s agitation subsided. 

“Oh, Papa,” she cried, relieved, “I am so glad that you are 
back! Take Papa’s shako, Emmy, if you please.” 

“Yes, of course.” Emma went to him, looking up into his 
face in mute question and, putting his arm about her slim 
waist, her uncle said with satisfaction, “All is well, Emmy my 
dear—do not look so anxious. Where is General Hibbert? I 
want to acquaint him with the good news.” 

“Good news, Papa?” Lucy echoed, “What good news?” 

“That my men have been cleared of the charges against 
them, child! Isn’t that good news? The 76th has no traitors. 
No sepoy of mine was responsible for last night’s treachery, 
heaven be praised! Not that I expected any other outcome, of 
course, but all the same, it is good to know that my confidence 
was entirely justified. It is a weight off my mind, I can tell 

ou.” 

“What .. .” Emma found her voice at last. “What has 
happened to the men, Uncle George Rey 

“They have been released, Emmy,” the Colonel told her. 


His smile was proud, lighting up the stern old face he bent to 
hers. “Discharged without a stain on their characters, both 
of ‘em. There wasn’t a shred of evidence against them.” He 
gave her his shako and sword-belt and went, still smiling, to 
welcome the General. : 

Emma watched him leave the room, conscious of a strange, 
instinctive foreboding for which she could find no reason. . . - 


CHAPTER SIX 


Hucu Ricumonp was tired as he sat his horse on the last mile 
of the long ride back to Adjodhabad. The day had been one of 
dry, airless heat and even the fall of darkness had brought 
little relief. Now, as he jogged slowly along beneath the dust- 
laden branches of the shade trees bordering the road, beads of 
sweat gathered on his brow and fell, cutting small rivulets of 
moisture in the grime caking the tautly stretched skin of his 
cheeks. 

Behind him, a horse’s length away, rode the two sowars of 
his escort, their sabres rattling rhythmically against - their 
animals’ heaving ribs. ‘They did not speak and neither did he, 
even when a curve in the road brought the twinkling lights of 
their destination into view at last. All three men were spent 
and their mounts, though not the same ones as had carried 
them to Lucknow, were in no better shape than themselves, 
for the hot, sultry air was oppressive, the dust in thick, all- 
enveloping clouds everywhere, and each breath they drew 
came perilously near to choking them. 

Hugh’s spirits were at their lowest ebb. He had hoped much 
from his talk with Sir Henry Lawrence but had found that 
courageous officer more pessimistic concerning the situation 
even than himself. 

The 7th Oudh Irregular Infantry were showing unmistak- 
able signs of unrest. Rather than risk having disaffected men 
in his garrison, he intended, the Chief Commissioner for Oudh 
had told him grimly, to disarm them. He would listen to 
nothing their officers said, would remain deaf to their pleas. 
An example had to be made. So far the 13th, 48th and 71st 
Native Infantry and the 7th Cavalry were apparently loyal. 
Had he been responsible solely for the defence of Lucknow, 
Sir Henry went on, he might have ordered their disarmament 
with that of the Irregulars, but—he had shrugged, Hugh 
remembered, as he ended, “Such a gesture of mistrust might 
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provoke outbreaks elsewhere in Oudh and there’s not a single 
European soldier to resist them, save my own gand. With 
thirteen hundred civilians in my charge, I shall need them 
here. We are hoping for the best but preparing, as you will 
see, for the worst.” 

Preparations for a siege were in feverish progress in the 
Residency area. Hugh had seen them for himself on his last 
visit to Lucknow and they were now fairly well advanced. 
Provisions were being stored and a hastily constructed earth- 
work linked some of the smaller buildings with that of the 
Residency. 

He would concentrate his defending troops at three main 
points, Sir Henry explained—in the Residency itself and at 
the Machi Bhawan Fort and the Mariaon cantonments, If it 
became necessary, he would order all the white women and 
children into the Residency building, where they could be 
protected more easily than if they were permitted to remain 
in their own isolated bungalows. It was obvious that he 
expected trouble and the atmosphere was tense. Patrols rode 
into the native city daily, bringing back reports, and the 
bazaars were alive with rumours. 

“J listen to them and take what action I can to counter 
them,” Sir Henry said wearily. “It has been suggested that in 
the event of an attack, the mosques and temples that overlook 
the fortified area might prove a source of danger and should be 
destroyed. But I cannot bring myself to take such a step, 
Hugh—I cannot. These places are holy and I have ordered 
them to be spared. Perhaps I am making a mistake, I don’t 
know. Only time will prove me right or wrong. I hope I may 
not be alive to see it, if 1 am wrong.” 

He had aged, Hugh thought, hearing again that tired voice, 
seeing once more in memory the haunted eyes of his old leader. 

Lawrence was broken in health, in constant pain, his heart 
heavy with the loss of the wife he had loved so deeply. He had 
looked forward to honourable retirement in England, after a 
lifetime spent in the Company’s service, but instead, putting 
his personal feelings aside, he had come to Lucknow, shoulder- 
ing, perhaps, the heaviest burden of his long career. 

Oudh was a powder-keg, awaiting the match which would 
cause it to explode. An ancient kingdom, newly and arbitrarily 
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annexed, its king deposed, its nobles dispossessed of their 
lands and perquisites, its people taxed and deprived of their 
rights—could one man, even if he were Sir Henry Lawrence, 
reconcile the wrongs which others had done to Oudh? Would 
the respect in which he was held by all who knew him, native 
and European alike, enable him to prevent the seemingly 
inevitable explosion? Could even he govern, when he was 
backed by a predominantly native army, whose sympathies 
were against his government, whose homes and families were 
in Oudh and whose loyalty must constantly be in dispute? 

It seemed improbable, and Sir Henry Lawrence himself re- 
cognized and accepted its improbability. He did what he could 
to stave off disaster and waited grimly for the storm to break. 

Hugh sighed. He had sought his old chief’s advice as to how 
best he himself might deal with the gathering storm in 
Adjodhabad and, he recalled with a wry twisting of the lips, 
it had been the advice he had expected. 

“Make an example of the 76th,” Sir Henry had told him 
tersely. ‘“Have those two men hanged, so that their comrades 
may pause before they again betray their salt. If that is 
not enough, Hugh, you will have to get Bayliss to order them 
disarmed, as I am doing with the 7th Irregulars. I am afraid it 
is the only action they will understand.” 

It was, of course, he knew, but .. . Hugh again expelled his 
breath in a helpless, exasperated sigh. He had not the authority 
to-do any of the things Sir Henry had advised and neither, if it 
came to that, had Andrew Bayliss. The Commissioner of 
Adjodhabad was a civilian, he himself only a brevet captain, 
in command of a small troop of Irregular Horse. They could 
only pass on the advice and if it were ignored, as he was 
certain it would be, they had no redress. But, he supposed, 
making an effort to shake off his fatigue, he would have to see 
Andrew Bayliss tonight and tell him what Sir Henry had said. 
eens if he asked for plenary military powers, it would 

elpiy dex 

Reaching the road fork, he drew rein, signing to his escort 
to come abreast of him. He ordered them to return to their 
quarters and, when the men saluted, added brusquely that he 
was going to call on the Commissioner. “TI shall not be long. 
Tell the rissaldar-sahib to await me.’ 
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The two sowars trotted off, raising a cloud of dust in their 
wake, and Hugh spurred his reluctant horse in the opposite 
direction. The Residency was in darkness when he reached it, 
but a shout to the guard brought a havildar of the 76th to 
escort him to the rear veranda, where he found Com- 
missioner Bayliss writing by the light of a single oil lamp. 

His report was briefly given. Andrew Bayliss heard him in 
silence, his grizzled brows coming together in a frown. When 
he had done, the Commissioner crossed to the table behind 
him and poured out a stiff glass of brandy, which he proffered 
gravely. 

“T fancy you could do with this.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Hugh waited, sensing from the older 
man’s manner that something serious was afoot. But, in spite 
of this, he was unprepared for Andrew Bayliss’s next words. 

“I am afraid you are too late, Hugh,” the Commissioner 
said slowly. “The men were tried this morning.” 

“This morning!” Hugh stared at him incredulously. “You 
mean to say they convened a court martial immediately and 
that it reached its findings in a day? But that’s impossible, sir! 
And why was I not called to give evidence?” 

“They were not tried by court martial, Hugh. Colonel 
Lindsay had them up in front of him in their own Company 
Office. His orderly room having unfortunately been burnt 
down, I understand he used this in lieu.” Andrew Bayliss 
spoke cynically. “As to your evidence—you were called, but 
you weren't here, so——~”’ 

“I was given no warning that the men were to be tried 
today, sir.” Hugh forced himself to speak quietly, but the small 
pulse at the angle of his jaw hammered furiously. He took a 
deep breath. “What sentence did they receive?” 

The Commissioner returned to his chair, lowering himself 
into it heavily. “They were not sentenced, they were both 
acquitted and released. I do not know the details because I 
have not been officially informed of them. But your rissaldar 
and the police dafadar I sent with you last night were both 
called to give evidence. The rissaldar reported to me that 
Colonel Lindsay held that the charges had not been proved.” 

Hugh ‘set down his glass untouched. He did not speak, he 
could not, but, as he moved towards the veranda steps, 
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Andrew Bayliss motioned him to wait. “I’ve not quite done, 
Hugh.” 

“I’m sorry, sir. What else is there?’ He almost asked 
“What more could there be?” but restrained himself. 

Speaking from between tightly compressed lips, the Com- 
missioner said, ‘““The police daffadar, Pir Baksh, was found in 
the Chota Bazaar earlier this evening with a knife in his back. 
He died shortly after we found him, without having been able 
to name his assailants.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Ir was with a sense of mounting tension that Emma followed 
her cousin Lucy and Mrs. Hibbert from the carriage which had 
brought them to the 76th’s Lines, on the occasion of the 
Jawan Day Parade. 

They were early, but already people were beginning to 
converge on the parade ground and several carriages drew up 
after their own. Beneath an awning which had been erected 
behind the saluting base, the ladies of the station were starting 
to take their places in the seats provided for them, observing 
a strict order of seniority. One or two carried parasols, for the 
day threatened to be hot, others plied their fans vigorously and 
sought the shade. The bright colours of their elegantly hooped 
crinolines added to the gaiety of the scene and formed a lovely, 
kaleidoscopic background to the variegated uniforms of those 
of their menfolk who had accompanied them. 

Lucy, in her réle of hostess, bowed graciously as she led the 
General’s wife to the place of honour on the flower-decked 
dais, greeting this one and that with a radiant smile and 
careful to pay special attention to the wife of Mr. Com- 
missioner Bayliss, who was already seated there, at her 
husband’s side. She did not include Emma in the introductions 
she performed, and, taking this as a sign that her presence was 
not expected in the reserved enclosure, the younger girl halted 
uncertainly, to look about her for an unoccupied seat 
elsewhere. 

A white-gloved hand fluttered, and thankfully recognizing 
Amelia Lake in the back row, Emma hurried to join her. 

‘Why, good morning, Emmy dear.” Kindly Mrs. Lake 
indicated the chair next to her own. She regarded Emma 
approvingly. “You’re looking sweet. How well that bonnet 
becomes you, so pretty and in the height of fashion, I’m sure... 
Minnie, my dear, you know Emma Lindsay, I think? Yes, of 
course you do. And Mrs. Rushton .. . this is Emma, Colonel 
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Lindsay’s niece, who came out in the Palermo with Fanny and 
myself. I don’t believe you’ve met Mrs. Rushton before, have 
you, Emmy? Her husband is the new Civil Engineer and her 
son is that delightful fair-haired boy you can see over there, 
talking to my two young rogues. Poor ayah, she’s been having 
such a time with them! They’ve both been awake since gunfire, 
quite wild with excitement and terrified they might get here 
too late for the parade, if ayah brought them. So in the end, 
Thad to bring them.” 

Emma, following the direction of her pointing finger, saw 
Tan and Douglas Lake, with a number of other children and 
their ayahs, seated on cushions under a clump of trees a little 
distance away. They were immaculate in identical white 
sailor suits, looking unusually solemn and well scrubbed, but 
when she waved to them they both waved back with impish 
smiles. One of them—though whether Ian or Douglas she did 
not know—held up some insect he had captured and deftly 
inserted it into the collar of a small boy in front of him. The 
boy’s outraged scream shattered the calm of the little group. 

Suppressing a smile, Emma shook hands politely with Mrs. 
Rushton, exchanged a greeting with Minnie Hope and slipped 
into the seat which had been kept for her at Mrs. Lake’s side. 
She felt some of her tension leave her. “I do hope everything 
is going to go off all right,” she said, lowering her voice so that 
her neighbours might not hear. “Do you think it will, Mrs. 
Lake?” : 

Mrs. Lake turned from her anxious contemplation of the 
battle in which both her sons were now engaged and answered 
absently, “Oh, I’m sure it will, dear. ... Emmy, do you see 
what Ian is doing to that poor little Addison boy? He’ll hurt 
him unless ayah does something to stop them—really, Indian 
servants have no control, have they? I think I shall have to go 
over myself. It’s too bad of Ian. You should have heard the 
lecture I read him before we left. Bertie Addison is bigger, of 
course, but Ian is so much stronger than any of the others, I’m 
afraid. 8 

“ll go,” Emma offered, “if you would. like me to, Mrs. 
Lake.” She got to her feet, glad of something to do, and began 
to thread her way through the press of people now crowding 
into the stand. It took her a little while to reach the children, 
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and by the time she did so order had been restored and the 
erstwhile enemies were seated quite amicably side by side, 
sharing a basket of sticky sweetmeats with evident enjoyment. 
They listened, with engaging contrition, to her reproofs until 
their attention was distracted by the stirring sound of a 
military band in the distance. __ 

“They're coming! It’s beginning! You’d better go back, 
Emmy, or you won’t get a seat,” one of the twins warned her 
excitedly, The other, more practical, volunteered to share his 
cushion with her, but, with a rueful glance at her stiffly boned 
crinoline, Emma rejected the offer. 

The fifes and drums of the 76th, brave in their scarlet and 
white, came marching with brisk precision on to the centre of 
the parade ground as Emma returned to the stand. She saw 
at once that it would be impossible for her to regain her seat 
in the back row without disturbing all those who were now 
sitting in the intervening chairs. The General, mounted on a 
grey horse and flanked by two aides-de-camp, was approach- 
ing the saluting base, ready to take up his position there, and 
Emma realized, to her dismay, that every seat in the two front 
rows was occupied. 

No one glanced in her direction, for all eyes were focused 
on the wheeling lines of red-coated sepoys, manceuvring into 
parade order in obedience to the shouted commands of the 
Adjutant. She saw her uncle, sitting his horse with impressive 
dignity, ride forward to take over the parade, saw the sunlight 
glint on his drawn sword as he lowered it in acknowledgement 
of the Adjutant’s salute. 

The drums rolled and were silent. Then, in response to their 
commanding officer’s stentorian shout, the well-trained ranks 
fell in behind him, to advance in a wave of scarlet across the 
sun-baked expanse of the parade ground. The band broke into 
a lively march and the men’s feet kept time to it. 

Seen against a backcloth of white buildings and blue sky, 
the sun illuminating their dark faces, they made a magnificent 
spectacle, so moving that it set Emma’s heart beating wildly 
and made her forget her temporary predicament. 

The sunlight struck reflections from the steel-tipped muskets 
and from the gold lace of the officers, glinting on their naked 
swords as it had on her uncle’s a few moments before. They 
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marched as one man, rank on rank, perfectly disciplined, and 
they seemed to Emma, as she watched them go past, completely 
to justify her uncle’s fierce, unshaken faith in them, and his 
pride. They might be Indians, but they were soldiers, proud to 
serve the great East India Company and wear its uniform, 
proud to fight and die in its battles, as so many thousands of 
their forebears had done in the past. 

Such men could not be disloyal, she thought, it was utterly 
inconceivable. Had they not served the Company with un- 
swerving devotion, these men and others like them—the 
fathers and grandfathers of those who were marching now? 
Was it not to honour their hundred years of service that this 
parade was being held today? And was not Jawan Day itself a 
memorial to their heroism, their sacrifice, their loyalty? 

Emma breathed a deep sigh, in which relief was mingled 
with something akin to pride. She watched her uncle lower his 
sword and saw his eyes light up as their gaze met that of 
General Hibbert. Then he wheeled his horse and took his 
stand beside the General at the saluting base, both men sitting 
motionless as the first company, commanded by Captain Lake 
and led by the Colour, approached them. She recognized 
Ensign O’ Donnell bearing the Colour and was conscious of a 
sudden tightening of the throat. She had never seen him on 
parade before and was impressed by the fine martial figure he 
cut. It was the old Colour he bore, but he held it proudly aloft, 
waiting until, abreast of the saluting base, he must dip it in 
salute. 

Captain Lake barked a command. Down came the point of 
his sword and the eyes of his men were turned, as one, to the 
two still figures by the saluting base, only the markers con- 
tinuing to stare rigidly in front of them. The lines did not 
waver and the muskets kept their meticulous alignment. 
General Hibbert’s hand was on the peak of his cocked hat as 
the Colour dipped and the marching men filed past, the tramp 
of their feet and the rousing music of the band seeming to 
Emma suddenly to fill the air. 

She had been standing for too long in the sun, she thought 
with a hint of panic, aware—now that it was too late—that 
her small, fashionable bonnet afforded little protection from its 
rays. What had old Akbar Mohammed told her, when she 
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had first come to Adjodhabad? “‘Not to go without hat in the 
sun, Missy—is very dangerous. .. .” She hadn’t gone without 
a hat, but for all the use her present headgear was to her, she 
might just as well have been without it, she told herself rue- 
fully, feeling a wave of vertigo.sweep over her. Oh, goodness, 
this was terrible! Suppose she fainted, suppose. . . 

A second company filed past, but Emma, fighting against 
nausea, saw them only as blurred red shapes, lacking identity 
and substance. Even the music appeared to be coming from a 
very long way away and the faces beneath the awning were 
blurred too. 

She moved uncertainly in the direction of the back of the 
stand, hoping to find shelter there or, at least, someone who 
would help her. When she had first arrived, a crowd of 
bungalow servants, lent by their employers to assist with the 
serving of the buffet, had been clustered in front of the big 
marquee, two of her uncle’s khttmatgars among them. But now 
they had all vanished. The space in front of the marquee was 
deserted: the servants, presumably, were inside, busy with 
their preparations for the meal which was soon to be served 
there. But perhaps if she called, one of them would hear and 
bring her a glass of water. ... 

She took an unsteady pace towards the marquee, only to 
collide with a tall, white-robed native who appeared, seem- 
ingly from nowhere, in her path. Emma received the confused 
impression of a dark, bearded face, surmounted by a tightly 
wound blue silk turban, of the type worn by the Pathan 
traders whom she had seen occasionally on her rides through 
the bazaar. She drew back, startled, as a pair of curiously light 
eyes bored, for an instant, into hers. Then the man gave her a 
haughty salaam and stood aside, waiting for her to step past 
him, making no move either to halt or to help her, apparently 
quite indifferent to her plight. 

She took an unsteady pace, intending to retrace her steps 
to the front of the stand when, without warning, her knees 
buckled under her and she felt herself falling. As the mists of 
unconsciousness closed about her, she was dimly aware that 
an arm—the Pathan’s presumably—came out to break her 
fall. But, after that, she remembered no more... . 

When she came to, she was lying stretched out full length 
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on the ground, the Pathan’s dark hawk face very close to hers 
as he bent over her. She felt his hand at the neck of her dress, 
evidently loosening it, and suppressing a cry, she struggled to 
sit up, only to find that she was powerless to do so. His hand 
gently but firmly restrained her. 

“Lie still,” he commanded, in English. “Soon you will feel 
better.” The voice was deep and accented, undoubtedly the 
voice of an Indian, and yet, for some reason, it was familiar. 

Emma stared up at him, fear succeeded by bewilderment. 
How could the voice of this Northern tribesman possibly be 
familiar when, to the best of her knowledge, she had never 
before spoken to a man of his kind in her life? 

- “Who are you?” she asked faintly, “and what are you doing 
here?” 

The hand relaxed its grip on her shoulder and the face 
swiftly retreated. “I will fetch help for the Miss-Sahib,” the 
Pathan said. 

For a moment Emma thought that he had left her, but then, 
making a second and more successful attempt to sit up, she 
saw him standing a yard or so away, a finger to his lips to 
enjoin silence. 

In the distance, she could hear the band, still playing its 
lively, heart-stirring march, and above it a crisply shouted 
word of command. The music ceased. In the ensuing silence she 
looked again at the tall Pathan. He was standing, head thrown 
back, listening intently. Something about the set of his head 
touched a chord in her memory. ‘This was no Pathan trader, 
no native—it was . . . it was Captain Richmond! Startled, 
scarcely able to believe it, Emma continued to stare at him. 
His disguise was excellent, good enough to deceive most 
people, and yet she was convinced that it was he. Those keen, 
light eyes, that voice, the unexpectedly gentle touch of his 
hand . . . these could belong to no one else. But what was he 
doing, in the guise of a tribesman, at the 76th’s Jawan Day 
Parade? Why was he not sitting in the stand, with the other 
invited officers of the garrison, watching the parade, as they 
were? He must have come from amongst the throng of native 
spectators whom she had noticed, without paying much 
attention to them, grouped about the perimeter of the parade 
ground beyond the marquee and the stand—must, for reasons 
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of his own, have left them in order to . . . what? What had 
he been doing when her untimely collapse had interrupted 
him? Certainly he had not willingly come to her assistance. 
Had she not fallen practically at his feet, he would have 
ignored her, continuing on whatever errand had brought him 
to the back of the stand, secure in the belief that she could 
not have recognized him in that first swift, startled glance. 

But it was different now. She had seen him at close hand, 
heard him speak, felt his touch—did he realize, Emma 
wondered, her heart quickening its beat, did he realize that 
she knew who he was? She hesitated, wondering whether she 
dare address him by name or whether, if she did so, he would 
be angry. Perhaps it would be wiser to pretend ignorance, in 
the circumstances. He must have some urgent and vital 
reason for having adopted his disguise—some reason which, 
by its very nature, was not one he could explain to her now. 
But . . . while she still hesitated, Hugh Richmond moved 
away. He was gone with the speed and silence of a shadow, 
vanishing as suddenly and unexpectedly as he had appeared, 
without a word. 

Emma struggled dazedly to her feet. One of the khitmatgars 
from the marquee saw her and ran to her side, calling out to 
someone behind him, his voice high-pitched and excited. She 
was quickly surrounded by anxious servants. 

‘The Miss-sahib is ill?” © 

“Missy coming into shade, maybe 4 

“Ramzan, pant lao, jeldi! Miss-sahib ke waste 

They helped her into the blessed cool of the marquee, 
brought her water, assisted her to a chair, all talking at once. 
Emma had no idea how pale she looked or how much she had 
alarmed them until Lucy appeared, with Mrs. Hibbert, 
evidently summoned in haste from the stand. They both bent 
over her in great concern; questioning her minutely. 

She told them what she could and Lucy said reprovingly, 
“Little goose! You know it’s madness to stand out in the sun. 
Goodness, what a fright you gave us—I thought there was 
something seriously wrong with you. The khitmatgar came 
with some involved story about having seen you with a 
native... a badmash of a Pathan, he said, and I was dreadfully 
worried. Do you feel better now ? Well enough to eat something ? 
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Or would you prefer to go back to the bungalow and lie 
down?” 

“I’m feeling much better,” Emma told her, and added, 
quite truthfully, ‘““There was no Pathan, Lucy. I just fainted, 
that was all.” 

“Well, I am glad of that, at any rate.”” Lucy smiled her 
relief. She turned to apologize to Mrs. Hibbert, but the 
General’s wife said sympathetically, ‘‘Poor child, she could not 
help it. She hasn’t been in India long enough to realize how 
dangerous the sun can be—have you, Emmy dear? I should 
go back to the bungalow, as Lucy suggests, if I were you. 
You'll feel much more yourself when you’ve had a sleep. Who 
can we ask to take her, Lucy? I don’t think she ought to go 
alone.” 

“Til go, if necessary,” Lucy volunteered, to Emma’s 
surprise. 

She said quickly, “Oh, no, Lucy, you must stay. I don’t 
need anyone to go with me. I shall be perfectly all right by 
myself, truly I shall.” The honour of acting as hostess at the 
buffet luncheon meant, she was aware, a great deal to Lucy 
and the very last thing she wanted to do was to deprive her of 
it. With a determination she seldom dared to display in her 
cousin’s presence, Emma stuck to her guns and, in the end, 
succeeded in getting her own way. 

The carriage was hastily summoned, Mrs. Hibbert and 
Lucy accompanied her to it and saw her safely installed, a 
cushion at her back and a handkerchief, soaked in vinegar, 
laid across her brow. One of the ladies lent her ayah to act as 
chaperone and finally, the strange ayah squatting at her feet, 
Emma set off, Lucy’s parting injunction to retire at once to 
bed ringing in her ears. 

The coachman drove at snail’s pace, fearful lest the move- 
ment of the carriage add to his passenger’s discomfort, but by 
the time they turned into the tree-lined Mall, Emma was 
feeling almost herself again. She was even beginning to regret 
having missed luncheon in the big marquee and to wonder 
anxiously whether, if she obeyed Lucy’s instructions to retire 
immediately to bed, her cousin might not insist that she 
remain there for the remainder of the day, thereby missing all 
the rest of the festivities. Whilst neither the tea party at her 
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uncle’s bungalow nor even the children’s party at the Club held 
any great appeal for her, the thought of having to forgo the 
Jawan Ball brought tears starting to her eyes. Suppose Lucy 
refused to permit her to attend the Ball? Oh, surely she 
couldn’t do that, when she knew that Emma had been looking 
forward to the Ball for weeks! It was absurd to imagine that a 
few minutes’ injudicious exposure to the sun could possibly 
have any lasting ill effects . . . certainly none that a few hours’ 
sleep would not cure. 

Perhaps, Emma thought, as the carriage jogged slowly 
along, she had better go to bed, since she had promised she 
would. But she would get up and dress, as evidence that she 
had completely recovered, before Lucy returned to the bunga- 
low and before any of the guests arrived for tea. If her cousin 
saw her so obviously restored to health, it might not occur to 
her to say anything about the Ball. In any case, the presence 
of so many important guests would, in all probability, distract 
her attention. Providing she timed her entry with care, 
Emma decided, Lucy might not even remark upon it. 

The carriage turned into the drive entrance and drew up 
beneath the portico of her uncle’s bungalow. Akbar 
Mohammed, his white puggaree a trifle awry, as if he had 
donned it hurriedly on hearing the approach of the carriage, 
came running to assist her to alight, clucking his tongue 
sympathetically when he learned the reason for Emma’s 
premature return. 

“T fetching the Miss-sahib’s ayak,” he announced, but 
Emma shook her head. “I do not need the ayah, thank you. 
I am quite all right.” She dismissed the coachman and the 
ayah who had come with her and, ignoring Akbar Mohammed’s 
proffered arm, walked unaided into the long, cool hall, 
conscious of a feeling of slight light-headedness but nothing 
more. She gained her own room and lay down, fully dressed, 
on the bed. 

It seemed that she had been there for only a few minutes 
when the sound of voices roused her. She sat up, startled into 
wakefulness, looking down at her crumpled dress with puzzled 
dismay. Outside, the shadows had lengthened and the light 
was already beginning to fade, in the swiftly abrupt manner of 
the East. She must have been asleep, Emma realized, for 
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hours, instead of for the few minutes she had imagined. 
Probably the voices heralded the arrival of the first guests 
invited to her uncle’s At Home. Or, in view of the evident 
lateness of the hour, perhaps they were leaving in order to 
pick up their children from the party at the Gymkhana Club 
which must, by now, be nearing its close. 

She got up from the bed and began feverishly to tidy her 
hair, conscious, as she had been before, of a feeling of curious 
light-headedness. She would have to change her dress before 
she showed herself to Lucy, she decided, studying the faintly 
wavering reflection that gazed back at her from the mirror. 
Goodness, what a fright she looked, pale and wan, with 
smudged dark shadows ringing her eyes . . . it would never do 
to let Lucy see her in such a state! Her cousin would declare 
her ill and insist that she return to bed, she . . . 

“Are you there, Emmy?” It was Lucy, standing framed in 
‘the open doorway, leaning against it as if she were very tired. 
Her voice sounded unnaturally high-pitched and strained and 
she neither looked at Emma nor enquired how she felt. Indeed 
it was she who looked ill, the younger girl realized, and, her - 
own malaise forgotten, she ran to Lucy’s side. **Lucy dear, 
what is wrong? Have you been too long in the sun? Sit down, 
do—you look ready to drop.” 

“I am,” Lucy confessed. She sank down on the end of 
Emma’s bed and covered her face with her hands. She was 
trembling violently, Emma saw, and as she put an arm about 
her cousin’s shoulders she felt the flood of bitter, passionate 
weeping that swept over her. It was so unlike Lucy to lose 
control of herself or display any emotion that she cried out in 
alarm. “Oh, Lucy—Lucy, what is the matter? What has 
happened to upset you so? Are you ill?” 

Lucy did not reply for a long moment. Convulsed with 
sobs, she simply sat there with her face hidden, clinging 
desperately to Emma’s hand. Emma gazed down at her 
helplessly, the blood in her veins seeming to turn to ice as she 
waited for her cousin to speak, to explain the.reason for her 
terrible grief. 

Could something have happened, perhaps, to Fanny or to 
Robert—some accident of which the news had come: by 
runner, outpacing the letter she herself had received only that 
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morning? Or had something happened at the end of the 
parade, some incident she had not witnessed because of her 
premature departure? 

“Lucy,” she said again, “please, Lucy, won’t you tell me 
what is wrong?” 

Lucy lifted her face from her hands at last. It was pinched 
and strained, ravaged by her tears, and her voice shook as 
she said wretchedly, “Captain Lake was fired on as he left 
the Lines, Emmy, at thé end of the parade. He wasn’t 
seriously wounded, the ball only grazed his shoulder, but— 
the shot was fired by a sepoy of the 76th. He was seen and later 
identified and put under arrest by Captain Richmond. 
And. ”? she choked on a sob and could not go on. 

Emma clutched at her arm. She understood now the reason 
for Captain Richmond’s disguise, for his haste, and found 
herself hating him for having played the spy. Although, she 
supposed, his action had no doubt averted a panic. 

“Lucy,” she said, shaking her cousin’s arm, “please stop 
crying. Captain Lake is all right—you said he was not seriously 
injured, didn’t you? And if the sepoy who did it has been 
arrested, then surely there is nothing more to worry about, is 
there? I do not see: a 

“Do you not?” Lucy interrupted bitterly. “When Com- 
missioner Bayliss has ordered the regiment to be disarmed? 
The 76th disarmed on Jawan Day .. . oh, don’t you realize 
what that will do to poor Papa? It will kill him, Emmy, I 
know it will. To be so humiliated, today of all days! It simply 
doesn’t bear thinking about!” 

Emma stared at her in stunned disbelief. “It can’t be true,” 
she cried. ‘What right has the Commissioner to do such a 
ire! Uncle George will not agree to it, Lucy—he cannot! 

ry: 33 i 

Hush,” Lucy bade her, “here is Papa now.” 

From the hall outside, Emma heard her uncle’s heavy, un- 
mistakable tread and then his voice, evidently addressing 
General Hibbert. She heard only a little of what he said, but 
it was enough to tell her that her estimate of her uncle’s 
character had not been wrong. She caught the word “civilian” 
and then heard him say, quite clearly and distinctly, “If you 
would back me, I’d tell Bayliss to go to the devil. Without a 
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written order from Sir Henry Lawrence, he hasn’t the 
authority .. . has he, sir?’ 

“He has more than I have,” the General answered mildly. 
“You know I cannot back you, George. Bayliss is acting quite 
properly, on advice from Sir Henry Lawrence, who is Chief 
Commissioner. I can’t go over his head and you can’t expect 
me to, outside my own command.” 

“But you could put my case to the Chief Commissioner, 
General. As one soldier to another, I ask you to do that. He’d 
listen more readily to you than to Bayliss.” 

‘What case can I put to him, George?” the General asked, 
without rancour. “In view of what’s happened and Rich- 
mond’s evidence, Commissioner Bayliss is within his rights, 
you know. I’m sorry to have to say it, but he is.” 

“The 76th are loyal, sir,”” Emma heard her uncle return 
explosively. “I give you my solemn word that they are. 
Because one fanatical madman burns down my orderly room 
and fires on his company commander, is that proof that the 
whole regiment’s involved? I freed Ram Gopal once for lack 
of evidence but this time I'll hang him—that is my duty, as 
I see it, General. Disarming the whole regiment is not. The 
order to do so is unjustified, as you, whe once commanded the 
76th, should be the first to admit. You know the regiment, 
sir, you know its record is second to none in the Company’s 
service—can you stand by and see us all dishonoured ?” 

Emma could not hear the Genera!’s low-voiced reply. She 
glanced at Lucy. Her cousin was as tense as she, but her eyes, 
red-rimmed from her recent tears, were shining with new hope. 

“Come,” Lucy whispered. She went on tiptoe to the door 
and Emma, after a second’s hesitation, followed her. Together 
they waited, straining their ears. 

“T’ll see Sir Henry,” General Hibbert ended. ‘That is all 
I can do for you, George.” 

“Tl give you proof of my men’s loyalty,” the Colonel 
offered recklessly, ‘‘proof which even Lawrence can’t ignore! 
Pil parade them in front of you, sir, and order them to accept 
the new Enfield rifles and ammunition. I am expecting my 
issue to arrive here any day now, and as soon as it does, you 
shall have your proof. My men will accept it, if I make it an 
order—they’ve never disobeyed an order of mine yet and they 
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won’t now, if I tell them that the alternative is to be dis- 
armament.” 

“You really believe that, George?” 

“Yes, sir, I do, with all my heart. I know my men. And in 
the meantime——” 

“Well pe? 

“Pending a written order from the Chief Commissioner, to 
whom my case is to be put, you will agree, sir, will you not, 
that I’m justified. in refusing Bayliss’s order to disarm the 
76th?” 

“Supposing I don’t agree, George”—there was, it seemed 
to Emma, a hint of cynical amusement in the General’s 
question—‘‘what will you do? Tell me to go to the devil, as 
well as Bayliss, eh?” 

“With respect, General Hibbert,” Emma heard her uncle 
answer firmly, “that is precisely what I shall do.” 

“Then there is not much more I can say, is there? Tell me, 
will you cancel tonight’s affair, as well as the tea party?” 

“Cancel the Jawan Ball? No, by the Lord Harry, I will not! 
It may be the last we'll hold, so we’ll hold it and be damned 
to Bayliss! And that pup Richmond and to anyone else who 
seeks to spread lying tales that sedition and mutiny are rife 
amongst the sepoys of the 76th. If we go down, we'll go with 
our colours flying. You'll agree to that, at least?” : 

From her vantage point by the open door of her room 
Emma saw the General clap a hand on his old friend’s 
shoulder. They vanished together into the drawing-room, still 
talking. 

Lucy drew herself up, her eyes brighter than ever. “You 
had better dress, Emmy,” she ordered briskly. “You heard 
what Papa said.” 

“Yes? Emma agreed faintly, “I heard.” She was suddenly 
so proud of her uncle that tears choked her and no other- 
words would come. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Tue gay lilt of a Strauss waltz, borne softly on the breeze, 
reached Hugh Richmond’s ears as he turned into the entrance 
drive of the Gymkhana Club in the wake of Commissioner 
Bayliss’s carriage. 

He frowned in the darkness, reining back his horse. He had 
not wanted to attend the 76th’s Jawan Ball, considering it to 
be in bad taste, in the circumstances, to do so, but a message 
from Colonel Lindsay had been delivered to the Residency, 
specifically requesting his attendance, together with that of 
the Commissioner. Andrew Bayliss, understanding as little as 
he did what could have prompted the Colonel’s invitation, 
had, nevertheless, persuaded him to accept it. 

“I imagine,” he had said dryly, when Hugh attempted to 
argue the point with him, “that it’s Lindsay’s way of saying 
that he intends defiance. I’ve ordered his regiment disarmed, 
but he knows, as well as you and I know, that I haven’t the 
means of enforcing such an order. If he chooses not to comply 
with it—at least not until he’s made appeal to higher authority 
~~the other commanding officers will back him to the hilt. 
Hibbert too, in all probability. The fact that he’s decided to 
hold the Jawan Ball tonight suggests that he’s going to make 
a fight of it. If we fail to put in an appearance, he’ll take it as a 
sign of weakness, Hugh. He might even go so far as to suggest 
that we bear him some personal malice. Which is far from being 
the case! I’m trying to act for the benefit of the community, 
and in my opinion the 76th are unreliable and should be dis- 
banded before they affect the other regiments. I bear Lindsay 
himself no malice whatsoever. But you realize what could be 
made of your part in this morning’s unfortunate affair—if the 
rumour once got around that you’d gone there in native dress, 
instead of in uniform?” 

He did, Hugh thought grimly, and wondered, as the lights 
of the club house came into sight at a bend in the drive, 
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whether little Emma Lindsay had seen through his disguise. 
It had been a piece of unexpected bad luck that he had run 
into her at all, but stopping, even momentarily, to help her, 
had been his own fault and a bad mistake. He sighed. Some 
foolish impulse of chivalry had made him forget everything 
else when he had seen her collapse—he had even forgotten, 
in his anxiety for her, that he was in disguise. Kneeling at her 
side and looking down into her white, unconscious face, he had 
behaved as he would normally have behaved in such circum~- 
stances, and his actions had not been those of the Pathan 
trader he was purporting to be. Very definitely not, as the girl 
herself must have realized, if she had been conscious at all 
during his efforts to revive her. 

But had she? He sighed again, trying to remember. 
Her eyes had been open, he could recall the puzzled glance 
she had given him as he rose from her side. She had been 
puzzled but not afraid, which suggested, perhaps, that she 
had recognized him, for ordinarily she would have been 
terrified if any native had touched her. Particularly a 
Pathan.... 

A syce came, salaaming, to take his horse, and Hugh dis- 
mounted. The music was much louder now and, despite the 
grimness of his mood, he felt his heart lift a little at the sound 
of it. A Strauss waltz... heavens, how long was it since he had 
danced to one, with a pretty woman in his arms? A year? 
Longer, probably, because he had lost count. The past year 
had not been a happy or a very social one for him. He had 
spent much of his time, in his trappings of this morning, going 
amongst the native bazaars to glean what information he could 
as to the growing unrest in the province of Oudh, in the hope 
that it might enable his superiors, when they received his 
reports, to act on them. Not that they had, of course. His 
reports, gathered at considerable risk to himself and labelled 
urgent, were no doubt still gathering dust in some forgotten 
file. Certainly all he had got for his pains had been a repri- 
mand because the Courts in his district were behindhand with 
their lists of civil cases. And he had been called a scaremonger 
by more powerful and influential men than Colonel George 
Lindsay of the 76th. ... 

“Where are you, Hugh?” It was Andrew Bayliss, calling to 
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him from the steps of the club house. Hugh shrugged off his 
depression and strode over to join him. 

“Ym here, sir. What can I do for you?” 

Andrew Bayliss laughed without amusement. “You can go 
in and find yourselfa partner. Give the appearance of enjoying 
the Colonel’s hospitality, at least. I'll take a turn round the 
room with my wife and then see if I can make my peace with 
him. I shan’t be staying long.” 

And nor would he, Hugh decided when, a few minutes 
later, he entered the crowded ballroom to find himself the 
object of many curious and a few openly hostile glances. He 
would ask Emma Lindsay for a waltz, perhaps, if she had 
recovered sufficiently from her indisposition to attend the 
Ball. For one thing he was anxious to find out for certain 
whether or not she had recognized him this morning and, if 
she had, to whom she had spoken of the incident. And for 
another—he drew in his breath sharply, glimpsing her at the 
far end of the room. She was a charming and lovely girl and 
he would enjoy dancing with her. 

He waited until the music ceased, watching her as she 
crossed the room on the arm of one of the 76th’s young ensigns, 
and when the young man bowed her into a chair and went off 
in search of some refreshment, he crossed the room himself 
and greeted her politely. 

“Good evening, Miss Emma.” 

She eyed him unsmilingly. “Good evening, Captain 
Richmond. I am surprised to see you here.” 

“Why so, pray? I was invited, I assure you.” 

“By my uncle?” 

“By your uncle, Miss Lindsay. I came to enquire whether 
you had recovered from your indisposition.” 

“Thank you,” she said icily, “I have quite recovered.” 

Hugh bowed. “Then may I have the honour of waltzing 
with you?” 

She was angry with him, he realized, her eyes bright and the 
indignant colour rising to flood her cheeks. He-did not have 
to ask her if she had seen through his disguise, for it was 
evident, from her resentment, that she must have done so. Her 
next words confirmed his fears. “When I saw you this mornihg, 
Captain Richmond, you treated me with less ceremony, as 
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befitted the réle you had assumed. I can only guess that you 
had assumed it for the purpose of spying on my uncle’s sepoys 
in order, if you could, to prove them mutinous. It would seem 
that your efforts were successful, but I should have thought 
that, for this reason if for no other, you would have had the 
good manners to stay away from here this evening.” 

He drew himself erect, suddenly weary of his inability to 
make Emma—or anyone else—understand the motives which 
had prompted his action and the urgency of the spur that 
drove him to take action at all. 

“Please accept my apologies, Miss Lindsay,” he said 
formally, “‘both for being here this evening and for having 
asked you to dance with me. I most humbly beg. your 
indulgence.” 

Emma relented a little. “Why,” she asked, her tone half 
pleading, half challenging, “are you working so hard for the 
downfall of my uncle’s regiment, Captain Richmond? What 
has my uncle ever done to you that he should deserve such 
treatment at your hands?” 

“J have nothing but respect for Colonel Lindsay, I assure 
you,” Hugh said stiffly. “Please try to believe that.” 

“T find it hard to believe,” Emma told him, “in the light 
of what you have done or’—she corrected herself—‘“‘tried to 
do since you came here. Are you still convinced that there will 
be serious trouble with the sepoys?” 

He inclined his head. “I am deeply afraid of it, Miss Lindsay. 
If I were not, I should not have tried”—he emphasized the 
word—‘‘to do what I have since I came to Adjodhabad. I 
believe that the safety of the European women and children 
of this garrison, yourself included, may well depend on the dis- 
arming of your uncle’s regiment. As, indeed, Sir Henry 
Lawrence believes that the safety of the Lucknow garrison 
may depend on his taking similar action in the case of a dis- 
affected regiment of his own force. It is better, surely, that one 
or two regiments of native sepoys should be sacrificed and, if 
you prefer it, dishonoured, than that the lives of hundreds of 
European women and children should be risked? Would you 
count your uncle’s honour of such importance that you would 
give your life to preserve it?” 

Emma rose to her feet. She said, with a dignity he found 
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oddly hurtful; “Captain Richmond, I believe that my uncle, 
who commands them, is better able to judge the loyalty of his 
men than you can possibly be. If you will forgive me, I am 
dancing with Mr. O’Donnell, who, being one of my uncle’s 
officers, feels as I do in this matter. I see him coming to 
me now.” 

Hugh let her go, feeling futile anger rise in him as he 
watched the tall young O’Donnell offer her his arm. What was 
the use of attempting to explain to these people what he 
believed and knew to be the truth? They would not listen and 
they would not see. They would remain deaf and blind until 
the storm broke and it was too late to avert disaster. He had 
begged Emma Lindsay to return home to England only a few 
weeks ago, at her cousin’s wedding, but she was still here. He 
might as well have saved his breath. 

He looked round for Andrew Bayliss and saw him in earnest 
conversation with General Hibbert and Colonel Lindsay. Mrs. 
Bayliss was dancing with Major Warburton of the Military 
Police. There was no point in his staying, he thought. He had 
put in an appearance, as the Commissioner had asked him to, 
and had been set down by a chit of a girl for his pains. Judging 
by the looks he was getting, there were others who would be 
eager enough to tell him that his presence was unwelcome and 
he did not intend to wait for them to do so. 

He went out, shouting to a servant for his horse. When it 
was brought to him, he swung himself into the saddle and was 
away without a backward glance. The music of a polka, gay 
and tantalizing, followed him until he reached the Mall and 
put his horse into a canter. 

His anger remained with him, growing in intensity. When 
he reached the fork road which led in the direction of the 
Residency, he increased his speed to a gallop, hoping thus to 
work off his ill temper. He did not see the rope stretched across 
the road, at shoulder height, until he struck it and was flung 
violently to the ground. 

From the shadows men came leaping with savage, muted 
cries to hurl themselves upon him. He jumped to his feet a 
fraction of a second before the first man reached him and 
began a silent, desperate struggle for his life. ‘ 


CHAPTER NINE 


Suranz O’DONNELL was in no very conciliatory mood when, a 
glass of fruit cup balanced precariously in each hand, he 
returned to the ballroom to find Emma talking to Captain 
Richmond. 

Taking in the fact thatshe was flushed and obviously upset, the 
young Irishman’s resentment increased. He set down his glasses 
on a convenient table and, hands clenched at his side and his 
jaw jutting aggressively, he advanced across the floor to reclaim 
his partner, prepared, if necessary, to do battle for her. 

He was only slightly mollified when Richmond, evidently 
catching sight of him, bowed to Emma and took his leave. 

The man possessed the devil’s own effrontery to show his 
face here at all tonight, Shane thought, following the stiff, 
scarlet-clad back with angry eyes until it vanished from sight 
amidst the press of dancers by the door. But at least he 
appeared to be leaving now, though not before time. He heard 
Richmond’s voice calling for his horse, and, as he went to 
Emma and gave her his arm, heard the answering clatter of 
hoofs on the gravel outside, with a mixture of disappointment 
and relief. 

It would not do to provoke a quarrel with a superior on so 
public an occasion as this, of course, but Shane found himself 
regretting the fact that the Company’s regulations forbade 
duelling among its officers. As a means of settling the bitterness 
he and his brother officers felt against Hugh Richmond, a 
challenge and a dawn rendezvous with loaded pistols had 
much to recommend it, he reflected grimly. He was only one 
of a dozen who would gladly have called the fellow out, and 
Richmond would have been bound to give one or other of 
them satisfaction or be branded a coward. But, unfortunately, 
as things were, this redress was denied to them. He sighed. 

“Miss Emmy,” he said, with restraint, “I have brought a 
glass of fruit cup for you. May I find you a chair?” 
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Emma’s small, gloved hand trembled on his arm. She 
thanked him, smiling, but the smile was forced and tremulous, 
he noticed, and her cheeks were still unhappily flushed. A 
wave of protective tenderness swept over him. She was so 
sweet and gentle and lovely. Damn Richmond for a heartless 
devil! He had no right to upset her, no conceivable right . . . 
he led her to a chair in a secluded corner and, seating hiniself 
on its arm so that his body might screen her from sight, he 
put the glass of fruit cup into her hand. 

“Miss Emmy ” he lowered his voice although, for the 
moment, they were quite alone. “I noticed Captain Richmond 
speaking to you just now.” 

Emma hesitated, sensing his bitterness and anxious not to 
add to it. “Yes,” she admitted at last, with downcast eyes, 
“he did speak to me. But he has gone now and. ye 

“He upset you,” Shane accused, “did he not?” 

“A—a little, Mr. O’Donnell. But it’s of no consequence.” 

“What did he say to you?” Shane demanded jealously. He 
took the glass from her, compelling her to look at him. “Tell 
me what he said, Miss Emmy, please.” 

Emma was reluctant and sought to evade his question, but 
he would not allow her to put him off. Finally he succeeded in 
wringing from her the story of her morning’s encounter with 
the tall Pathan, who in reality was no Pathan but the hated 
Captain Richmond. Once started, the story came quickly, for 
Emma badly needed his advice and reassurance and she held 
nothing back. 

Shane listened to the stammered words, his swift, passionate 
Irish temper rising until he felt that the collar of his tight- 
fitting tunic must choke him if he did not loosen it. 

So that was how Richmond had gathered his evidence, curse 
the black soul of him! He had deliberately set out to look for 
trouble and he had found it, devil take him. Shane’s hands 
were tightly clenched, the knuckles white with the effort it 
took to control himself. But while he might not duel with him, 
there were other ways in which honour might be satisfied, the 
ensign reflected with grim obstinacy. He was handy enough 
with his fists, and Richmond couldn’t refuse to fight him, man 
to man. Even if the penalty he had to pay for striking ,a 
superior officer were to be a court martial and the forfeiture 
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of his commission, it would be a small price to pay. He would 
pay it gladly, secure in the knowledge that he would have the 
sympathy of every officer in his regiment if he were broken 
for it. The Colonel’s too, if he were any judge, even if, offici- 
ally, the Colonel might have to condemn his action. 

He glanced over to where his commanding officer stood, 
beside Commissioner Bayliss, the dancers swirling about them, 
and, seeing the expression on his superior’s face, felt his 
resolution harden. Richmond and the Commissioner were 
hand in glove, of course. It was common knowledge that both 
had been determined for some time to “make an example” of 
one of the native regiments, because both were afraid of the 
sepoys. They saw the threat of mutiny in the most trivial 
incidents—incidents with which any regimental officer worth 
his salt could have dealt without difficulty, if he were left alone’ 
to act as he thought best, the young man reflected con- 
temptuously. 

Every regiment—even the 76th—had its malcontents, its 
trouble-makers, its bad soldiers. Queen’s regiments had them 
too and they were no better, in Shane’s opinion, for being 
white. They were punished in accordance with the strict 
military code prevailing, just as the sepoys were, when they 
gave trouble, but no one suggested that a Queen’s regiment 
should suffer disarmament, simply because one of its N.C.O.s 
went mad and ran amok, There had been a case quite recently, 
in Simla, when a white corporal had fired on his Regimental 
Sergeant-major in a fit of drunken madness. That had been 
treated, quite properly, as an individual case and it hadn’t 
occurred to anyone to question the regiment’s loyalty. 
Although, no doubt, if Captain Richmond had been there. ... 

Shane O’Donnell drew himself up. “Miss Emmy,” he asked, 
with dangerous calm, “did Captain Richmond tell you—did 
he admit that he adopted a native disguise in order to spy on 
us this morning? Was that his intention?” 

Emma shook her head despairingly. She was aware, 
despite Shane’s effort to control himself, of the intensity of the 
anger her brief recital had provoked in him and she sought 
now, if she could, to lessen it. ‘I do not know,” she confessed. 
“Fe did not deny having had some such purpose in mind when 
I—when I accused him of it. But-—” 
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“But he was there,” Shane put in. “(He was at the parade.” 

“My uncle invited him to attend the parade, Mr. O’Donnell. 
He made a point of inviting him. I know because I was 
present when the matter was discussed.” 

“But he was invited to attend in uniform, to sit in the stand 
—not to come dressed as a native from the bazaar!” 

“Yes. Yes, I suppose so.” She eyed him miserably. 

“Did he say that he was expecting trouble this morning?” 
Shane persisted, steeling himself against the mute plea in her 
eyes. “Did he tell you that, Miss Emmy?” 

Emma paused to. consider this, her brow furrowed. 
“Captain Richmond said nothing to me this morning. But on 
the very first occasion when I met and talked to him, at my 
cousin’s wedding, he seemed convinced that the unrest amongst 
the sepoys would lead to serious trouble. He advised me then 
to go Home, to England. He—he was very vehement 
about it.” 

“Yet you did not go?” Shane suggested, more gently. 

She shook her head. “This evening,” she went on, “Captain 
Richmond said he believed that the safety of the European 
women and children of this station might well depend on the 
disarming of my uncle’s regiment. He said that Sir Henry 
Lawrence intended to take similar action in Lucknow, in the 
case of a disaffected native regiment of his garrison. And he 
asked me if I thought my uncle’s honour so important that 
I would risk my life to preserve it. That was what upset me, 
I * she choked on a sob. Suddenly it seemed to her of 
supreme importance to make him understand what troubled 
her. She forgot her anxiety on his account. “Mr. O’Donnell, 
it is not that I am afraid. I am not really. My uncle does not 
believe that the 76th are disaffected and I do not want to 
believe it either.” 

Shane reached for her hand. Holding it in his own, he said 
earnestly, ‘“They aren’t, Miss Emmy. And I give you my word, 
you are not risking your life by remaining here. If there were 
the least doubt of the sepoys’ loyalty, our first charge, as 
officers of the Company, would be to guard you and the other 
ladies from harm.” 

He felt her hand move in his. “But could you?” she asked, 
looking at him. “When you are so few and the sepoys so many ?” 
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Her question, so quietly voiced, moved him strangely. His 
fingers tightened about hers. “For myself, Miss Emmy,” he 
told her, ‘‘I would rather die than see the smallest harm come 
to you.” A lump rose in his throat as he said it. Suddenly, 
sickeningly, he had a vision of black hands being violently laid 
on this slim, sweet girl who sat beside him, and his soul 
revolted at the picture his mind had conjured up. Then he 
thrust it from him. Other regiments, perhaps, other garrisons, 
but not Ais regiment and not here... and never, never Emmy. 

“Emmy: ”? he forced a smile and the words came eagerly, 
almost of their own volition, to his tongue. Strange words, but 
the truth. “I believe you may know something of the warmth 
of my regard for you. I hope you may, although I—I hesitate 
to speak of such things, when I have no more than my devotion 
to offer you. That is yours, Emmy, for as long as I live. My 
devotion and my undying love. I admire you so much, more 
than I can ever tell you, I. . .” He was on one knee beside her, 
heedless of who might see him, gazing up into Emma’s 
startled face in an agony of entreaty. 

Perhaps it was premature to ask her now, Shane thought. 
He had no right to love her, still less to tell her of his love. But 
he could not bear her to be unhappy or frightened, and it was 
possible that the knowledge of his feelings for her might be of 
some small consolation, the certainty that he was willing to die 
for her give her back the sense of security Richmond had 
taken from her. “If I thought there were the faintest chance of 
your reciprocating my regard for you,’ he ended humbly, 
**T would ask Colonel Lindsay’s permission to pay my addresses 
to you, Emmy. But I don’t dare to hope——” 

He felt her hand touch his bent head and his heart leapt, 
the hope he had denied an instant before returning, full force, 
to overwhelm him. Was it possible that, by some miracle, she 
cared, he asked himself, bemused . . . could it be possible? Or 
was he dreaming? He captured the hand and bore it to his 
lips. 

“Oh, Emmy,” he whispered, “Emmy, my dearest love, will 
you give me leave to hope? You *”? He had no chance to 
carry his pleading further or even to hear Emma’s reply, for 
with the ill-timed suddenness of a descending Nemesis, the 
Colonel’s elder daughter made her appearance, tight-lipped 
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and disapproving, at his elbow. Shane O’Donnel! jumped to 
his feet, scarlet with confusion, an apology trembling on 
his lips. 

“TI am sorry, Miss Lucy,” he stammered awkwardly, when 
she did not speak and he could bear her silence no longer. 
“I did not hear you coming. Indeed I m 
’ “So one would imagine, Mr. O’Donnell,” Lucy returned 
tartly. “Or no doubt you would have assumed a more dignified 
position.” She dismissed him with a curt nod and, turning to 
Emma, informed her coldly that it was time for supper. 
“General and Mrs. Hibbert are both waiting, with Papa,” 
she added, ‘and Colonel Porteous is to take you in, which 
T suppose you had forgotten.” 

Shane watched helplessly as, a firm hand on her arm, Lucy 
bore his Emmy from him. When, in the train of the Colonel’s 
party, she vanished into the supper room without a backward 
glance, he expelled his breath in a longdrawn, frustrated sigh. 
He, of course, was excluded from the Colonel’s party, for 
whom a long, flower-decked table had been reserved in the 
centre of the room. 

He could have joined some of his fellow ensigns for the meal, 
but already, he saw, they were on their way from the ballroom 
in a laughing group, the majority with partners on their arms. 
In any case—his chin came up—there was still his unfinished 
business with Captain Richmond to settle. Now seemed to him 
as good a time as any in which to settle it—Richmond couldn’t 
have been gone more than ten or fifteen minutes before him. 
If he rode hard, he might catch up with him or, failing this, 
could seek him out in his quarters near the Residency. 

He turned his back on the gay, lighthearted crowd and 
strode out on to the front veranda, jolting the dozing 
chuprassi into wakefulness with a peremptory demand for his 
mare, 

A syce came running up with her after a short delay, and 
Shane mounted, cursing the syce roundly for his tardiness in a 
deliberate attempt to work himself into a temper. What Emma 
had told him of Richmond’s conduct more than justified his 
decision to seek the man out and tax him with it, he reminded 
himself—even if it should mean dragging him from his bed. 
Scowling, he set spurs to his animal’s sides and was off in a 
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cloud of churned-up dust, the lights of the club house fading 
from sight as he turned at a brisk canter into the Mall. 

It was devoid of all signs of life, save for a chowkidar here and 
there, on his lonely patrol of a bungalow garden. But most of 
the gardens were deserted, the chowkidars asleep, rolled in their 
grubby robes on the steps of their employers’ verandas, their 
lanterns tiny, winking pools of light in the surrounding dark- 
ness as Shane galloped past. He wondered if those lanterns 
deceived anyone. Children—white children—slept in the 
bungalows and their paid guardians slept too, while their 
parents danced the night away, out of sight and hearing, a 
long way out of call. If there should be trouble with the 
sepoys . . . he stopped himself. There was not going to be 
trouble. The sepoys were loyal—his sepoys were loyal and the 
other officers as confident as he was of their men. Only 
Richmond and the Commissioner dreamed of mutiny, and 
they couldn’t know, they were afraid, starting at shadows, 
prejudiced. He quickened his pace. 

Once, just before he reached the road fork, he imagined he 
heard the sound of a shot.in the distance and pricked up his 
ears, feeling for the loaded pistol in his saddle holster. But it 
was not repeated and he met no one until, rounding a bend 
in the road, he heard a low whinny and glimpsed a horse 
cropping grass in the shadows beside the tree-lined verge. It 
came towards him and he saw that it was riderless, a big grey, 
very lame on the near fore. 

Startled, Shane drew rein, recognizing the horse as a 
charger Captain Richmond often rode. The saddle, of cavalry 
pattern, hung drunkenly from a single girth, its fellow trailing 
behind in the dust as the grey limped up to him. His quarry 
must have met with an accident, he decided, looking down at 
the grey’s broken knee. A fall, probably, and . . . the terrible, 
high-pitched scream of a man in mortal agony galvanized him 
into action. Dropping the grey’s rein, he dug spurs into his 
own mare and set her at a headlong gallop in the direction 
from which the scream had come. As he neared the crest of 
the hill, he glimpsed a mélée of struggling figures, ghostly in 
the moonlight, grouped about a rope which someone had 
stretched taut across the road. 

Hugh Richmond stood in their midst, recognizable only by 
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the dim white blur of his face, holding half a dozen of them at 
bay with his sabre. A man in a yellow robe—he who had 
screamed, presumably—lay twitching at his feet, but even as 
Shane watched, another flung himself forward to smash the 
sabre from the Englishman’s hand with a fierce, downward 
swinging blow of the dathi he carried. 

Shane waited to see no more. He charged into the mélée 
and, taking the attackers from the rear, succeeded in 
scattering them. He got in a shot with his pistol, aimed at the 
man with the latht, who fell to the ground, clutching a 
shattered forearm and hurling imprecations at him as he fell. 
A kick with his spurred boot sent a second man flying, but then 
the others, recovering from their initial surprise, bore down on 
him and dragged him roughly from his horse. 

Drawing his sword, Shane laid about him savagely until, 
the sword wrenched from him, he was forced to fight with his 
bare hands. He swung his left at an evil, pock-marked face 
and felt a stinging pain in his wrist as the bone snapped. He 
ignored it and, indeed, was scarcely conscious of it, intent only 
on battling his way to the tottering figure in the scarlet stable- 
jacket who now stood, his back to a tree, defending himself as 
best he could against the knife thrusts of his assailants. 

Hugh Richmond was at the end of his strength, his tunic 
wet with blood and his sword-arm, from which the sleeve was 
torn, hanging limp and useless at his side. He gasped, “Thank 
God .. . O'Donnell . . . couldn’t have held ’em .. . any 
longer . . .” and pitched forward, with dramatic suddenness, 
into the dust at the younger man’s feet. 

As if this were the signal for which they had been waiting, 
the attackers withdrew, vanishing like jackals into the dark- 
ness, taking their dead and injured with them. They made no 
sound and spoke no word, and the silence that followed their 
swift and unexpected departure was, strangely, more alarming 
than the fight itself had been. 

Shane waited, half hoping for, half dreading, their return. 
When they did not come, he let out his breath in a shuddering 
sigh and went to kneel beside the prostrate body of the man 
he had imagined his enemy. “Captain Richmond—can you 
hear me, sir? If you could hold my arm, I’d get you to my 
horse. I do not fancy it will be wise to linger here.” 
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Hugh Richmond groaned softly but, making a supreme 
effort, he managed to obey. Shane helped him to his feet. 
Together, arms linked, they staggered over to where Shane’s 
mare stood waiting for him, and somehow, he never after- 
wards knew how, he-succeeded in levering Richmond into the 
saddle. There he slumped helplessly, lapsing once more into 
unconsciousness, as the ensign sought to lead him forward. 

They were within sight of the Residency when the Com- 
missioner’s victoria caught up with them. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Hueu Ricumonp first awakened to full consciousness to find 
himself in bed in an unfamiliar room, with the Com- 
missioner’s wife seated a few feet away from him, sewing 
placidly. 

He studied her face for some minutes in bewildered silence, 
wondering where he was and why Sophie Bayliss should be 
with him. In the old days when he had been her husband’s 
assistant, she had nursed him through an attack of fever, and, 
seeing her here now, he thought that his imagination must be 
playing him tricks. Surely he hadn’t succumbed to some illness 
without being aware of it? Attempting to raise himself on one 
elbow, he called out to her in a thin, cracked voice he had 
difficulty in recognizing as his own. 

“Mrs. Bayliss! Sophie, you . . .”” The room spun dizzily 
about him and the ceiling, with its slowly moving punkah, 
seemed to be receding. A great weight, unseen but immovable, 
pressed down heavily upon his chest, depriving him of air. 
Hugh sank back on to his pillows once more, drawing a pain- 
ful, laboured breath. 

“Sophie * he called again, but his throat was so con- 
stricted and his mouth so dry that he could only whisper the 
name. 

Sophie Bayliss went on sewing. She was occupied with a 
piece of very intricate embroidery that required her full con- 
centration and did not immediately realize that her patient 
was endeavouring to attract her attention. He had lain for so 
long in a delirious fever that, as her plump fingers moved this 
way and that among the coloured silks, it was a moment or 
two before she sensed the change in his condition. Setting 
down her embroidery frame, she hastened to his side. 

“There, Hugh my dear boy, there . . .” she spoke soothingly, 
as if to a child. “‘Lie still, dear, and try to rest.” ' 

Her words were gentle and the hand she laid on his bro 
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cool and comforting. Throughout his illness, Sophie had used 
these words many times as she had sought to calm him when 
his delirium was at its height. The fact that, up till now, he had 
neither heard nor understood her soft-voiced injunctions had 
not prevented her addressing them to him. After the manner 
of all women when they are caring for a child or a sick man, 
she had talked to him as she attended to his needs, but she had 
long since ceased to expect a coherent reply or even to hope 
for one. John Fitzgerald, the military surgeon attached to the 
76th, had warned her when she had volunteered to nurse him 
that Hugh was gravely injured and that little improvement 
was likely for a considerable time. 

Now, after more than a fortnight of selfless, unremitting 
care, he was still alive and she had come to accept the 
surgeon’s prognosis philosophically, thankful that his wounds 
were healing, even if his fever had abated little. A fall in 
temperature would come, the surgeon had assured her 
repeatedly, once the wound infection which was the cause of it 
should yield to treatment. In the sultry atmosphere of the 
Indian hot weather, wounds which did not become infected 
were the exception rather than the rule. Hugh Richmond had 
a splendid constitution, he would shake off his injuries, the 
surgeon said, given time. 

But was there time, Sophie Bayliss wondered, as she bent to 
pick up her patient’s drinking cup from the bedside table— 
would there be time for any of them? Each day that passed, 
the rumours increased, became more horrible, more alarming, 
and Andrew seemed to age before her cyes. As District Com- 
missioner, her husband was in a position to know how much 
truth there might be in the rumours, but she was aware that 
he told her no more than he could help. That, God knew, was 
bad enough. 

Poor Andrew, he tried so hard to keep his anxiety from her; 
yet, after over thirty years of marriage, she knew him well 
enough to sense that he had reached the point of desperation. 
There was so little he could do to avert disaster if it came. He 
had provisioned the. Residency as best he could and moved a 
detachment of Hugh Richmond’s cavalry and his own few 
civilian police into its grounds, where, for the past ten days, 
they had been setting up defence posts and digging earth-works. 
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From somewhere he had procured two out-dated field 
guns which were mounted on the gatehouse and manned by 
volunteers, but they had little ammunition for their pieces and 
the gunners seemed, even to her uncritical eye, unpractised 
in their new réle and uncertain in their handling of the rusty 
old weapons. And so far, none of the women had asked for 
refuge in the Residency or made any plans to seek it, should 
the need arise. 

Sophie sighed, feeling tears come suddenly to ache in her 
throat. Andrew had done everything he could, but it wasn’t 
enough. His attempt to have the 76th disbanded had failed or, 
at all events, had not succeeded yet. The matter had been 
referred to the Chief Commissioner for Oudh and was still 
being held in abeyance, for no decision had been announced 
and no order issued from Lucknow. In the meantime, on 
Colonel Lindsay’s insistence, six sepoys and a havildar from 
Captain Lake’s company mounted the official guard at the 
front of the Residency building. And... 

In the act of lifting her patient, Sophie became aware that 
he was looking at her with the light of recognition in his red- 
rimmed eyes. She set down the feeding cup, her hands 
shaking. 

“Hugh,” she said in a tense whisper, leaning towards him, 
scarcely daring to believe it, “dear lad, you know me?” 

He made an effort to smile at her, the cracked lips parting 
unwillingly. “Sophie,” he whispered, so faintly that she had to 
lower her head to hear it. But it was enough. He was conscious, 
himself again and—she touched his cheek. It was still warm 
and flushed with the hectic colour of fever but not burning, as 
it had been before. His temperature, as Surgeon Fitzgerald 
had prophesied, was coming down. Oh, thank heaven! 
Practical as always, Sophie picked up the feeding cup again 
and held it to his lips. “Drink,” she urged him softly, “drink 
it all, if you can. It will help you.” 

Hugh drank thirstily, the cool, lime-flavoured liquid nectar 
to his parched throat. Without asking him whether he wanted 
more, Sophie refilled the cup from a big earthenware chatti 
and again offered it to him. He shook his head. ‘“That’s 
enough . . . bless you. I feel better . . . already.” : 

He sounded better, Sophie thought, elated. She puffed up 
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the pillows and lowered him gently on to them. “There,” she 
told him, her voice maternal again, “I think you should go to 
sleep, if you’ll take my advice. You are still very weak, you 
know, and sleep is the best thing for you. The surgeon will be 
here this evening to visit you and I want him to see how you’ve 
improved.” 

He stared at her blankly. “Improved? What’s been . . 
wrong with me? And where am 1?” 

“Youre in the Residency, dear. You were hurt in—in an 
accident and I’ve been looking after you—just as I did once 
before, do you remember ?” 

“Yes, I remember,” Hugh frowned, trying to concentrate. 
Memory was indeed returning. He remembered falling from 
his horse . . . that had been a rope or something, stretched 
across his path, and the men had set on him as he struggled 
to regain his feet. Natives, ruffians, men he hadn’t recognized. 
Except one, one with a pock-marked face who had worn only 
a loin-cloth—he had seen that man somewhere before. But— 
he passed a hand wearily across his eyes. It was too much of an 
effort to remember any more and he was desperately tired. 
He closed his eyes for a moment and then opened them again, 
fighting off his weariness. It was no use trying to sleep. He had 
to know. 

“How long,” he asked Sophie, “how long have I been here? 
How long is it since I walked into that ambush ?” 

She gave him the truth, sensing that, weak though he was, 
he would expect it of her. “Over a fortnight, Hugh. Today is 
the tenth of May .. . Sunday. You were ambushed on the 
night of the 76th’s Jawan Ball, on your way back here 
from the Club. Andrew and I found you, with Ensign 
O’Donnell at 

“O'Donnell? Young O’Donnell of the 76th?” he tried to 
sit up, but Sophie restrained him. “If you do not rest, Hugh,” 
she warned him severely, “I shall not tell you any more, Dear 
boy, you are ill—you must not excite yourself.” 

“All right. But please tell me what happened.” 

She did so, filling in the gaps in his memory. As she talked, 
he recalled his brief visit to the Club, his scene with Emma 
Lindsay and, running through her story, he heard again the 
gay, lilting music of a Strauss waltz, intermingled with the 
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creaking sound of the punkah moving rhythmically to and fro 
above his head. He had asked Emma to dance that waltz 
with him; but she had refused, flinging the bitter accusations 
at him which the others thought but did not voice. He 
remembered his unwillingness to appear at the Jawan Ball, 
in spite of the Colonel’s invitation, and the hostile glances 
which had greeted his appearance when, finally, he had gone 
with Andrew Bayliss, at the Commissioner’s behest. 

“T wonder why they asked us to the Jawan Ball,” he said, 
as Sophie paused. 

‘You and Andrew and me?” Her smile was wry. “It wasn’t 
pleasant, was it? Colonel Lindsay wanted Andrew to with- 
draw his order to disarm the 76th, that was why he asked you 
both. He offered to prove his men’s loyalty by issuing them 
with the new ammunition and hh 

“And did he?” Hugh put in, suddenly tense. “Did they 
accept it?” 

Sophie shook her head. “There is a rumour that it’s to be 
withdrawn, on Lord Canning’s orders. The parade was to have 
been held next week, but no one knows whether or not it will 
be cancelled.” 

“And in the meantime they’ve not been disarmed?” Hugh 
suggested, reading her expression. 

“No, Andrew hasn’t cancelled his order, he feels he dare not. 
But General Hibbert went over his head, to the Governor- 
General. No decision has yet been reached, I’m afraid, 
although Sir Henry himself disarmed the 7th Oudh Irregulars 
a week ago, after they refused the new cartridges. In the 
case of the 76th, a great deal of pressure has been brought 
to bear and Andrew is worried. He——” she stopped 
herself. ‘“‘But that’s no reason why I should worry you. You 
ought to sleep, Hugh, truly you ought. Surgeon Fitz- 
gerald As 

“Tell me the rest,’ Hugh pleaded, “then Ill sleep, I 
promise you. Who ambushed me and why? Have those who 
did it been found?” 

Sophie’s pretty mouth tightened. “They haven’t been found. 
No one knows who they were. Mr. O’Donnell has been 
searching; he hoped he might recognize one or two of them, 
but so far he has failed.” 
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“What had O’Donnell to do with it, Sophie? I don’t 
understand.” 

“Mr, O’Donnell went to your assistance,’’ Sophie told him 
gently. “I believe that you owe your life to him, Hugh. He 
came on you when you were being attacked and apparently 
fought most valiantly to drive your assailants off. Then he 
carried you to your horse and was caring for you when 
Andrew and [I arrived, in spite of being wounded himself.” 

‘Wounded ?”” 

She nodded. ‘“‘Not nearly as badly as you were. A broken 
bone in his hand and some stabs and cuts, Surgeon Fitzgerald 
told me. But he is out and about again now and has called 
here several times to enquire for you. Once he brought little 
Emmy Lindsay with him. They were riding together.” She 
smiled, distracted for a moment from her anxieties. “I fancy 
that is growing into quite a romance, Hugh. They had 
escaped, somehow, from Lucy Lindsay, who, I feel sure, would 
never have permitted the child to ride out with a young man 
unchaperoned had she known of it. She’s a sweet girl, Emmy. 
They make a very charming couple and I hope——” again 
she broke off, suppressing a sigh. “Hugh, we’ve talked enough, 
you mustn’t over-tax your strength, dear. I’ve told you all I 
can, so won’t you, just to please me, try to sleep a little now? 
You have been very ill, you know.” 

Hugh made no further protest. He was, he realized, still 
quite abominably weak and even the small exertion of listening 
to Sophie had exhausted him. He suffered her to give him 
another drink and settle his pillows, but, as she was about to 
return to her embroidery, he caught at her hand. 

“Sophie, you’ve been so good to me . . . you’ve been an 
angel. I want to thank you for all you’ve done. I imagine I owe 
my life as much to you as to young O’Donnell, if the truth 
were known.” 

To his surprise, she dropped to her knees beside him, laying 
her soft, plump cheek against his hand. He felt the sudden 
dampness of tears on his palm and, looking up, saw that her 
mouth was quivering. 

“Dear Hugh, don’t thank me, I’ve been glad to do what I 
could for you, truly I have. Andrew and I... we’re both so 
fond of you, as fond as if you were our own son. You might 
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have been our son, you know—little Andrew, who was our 
eldest, would have been about your age now, if he had lived. 
He died of dysentery when he was only eight. India is a cruel 
country for children.” She raised her head and her expression 
was remote, her thoughts, Hugh guessed, a long way from 
himself as she added, without bitterness, ‘“None of mine lived, 
but I suppose that’s the price one has to pay for making one’s 
home in a land which must always remain alien and in- 
hospitable. Ah, well. *? she felt for her handkerchief and 
touched it to her brimming eyes. Then with a return to her 
normal brisk, kindly manner, she said, “Looking after you has 
given me something to occupy my mind and distract my 
thoughts. I don’t often break down or rail at my fate, dol? I’m 
usually a: happy woman. It was just that today was—would have 
been—my own son’s birthday, and although it’s all so long ago, 
one doesn’t forget, does one? The tenth of May, Sunday the 
tenth of May. We were in Simla...” her voice trailed off into 
silence, as she saw that he was no longer listening to her. 

Hugh lay back with closed eyes. Sunday the tenth of May. 
That date had some significance, but in his exhausted state he 
could not call to mind what it was. Yet he could not dismiss it, 
it went round and round in his head, like an irritating insect 
which would not leave him in peace, 

Perhaps it had to do with a whisper he had heard in the 
bazaar, a rumour which might or might not be true. There 
had been so many rumours, so many whispers, some false and 
without foundation but a few based on the truth. And there 
had been the mysterious comings and goings of nocturnal 
messengers from one village to another, from this town to that, 
each bearing a bundle which, on investigation, had proved to 
contain nothing more dangerous than goat’s flesh and some 
broken chupattis, the coarse bread which was the staple diet of 
India. One whisper he had heard had suggested that the 
chupaitis meant something, that they were a sign, but he hadn’t 
been able to find out their meaning and it was useless, when 
his head was aching and his brain bemused by fever, to 
imagine that he could uncover the secret of the chupattis now. 
Probably there was no secret at all. And probably the only 
significance of the tenth of May was that it had been the 
birthday of Sophie Bayliss’s eldest son. . . . 
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Hugh sighed deeply and composed himself for sleep. As the 
mists of unconsciousness closed once more about him, he 
imagined that he heard a woman’s voice, crying out in fear. 
But Sophie’s hand touched his brow lightly and he heard her 
soft, reassuring whisper, ‘Sleep, dear boy, go to sleep. .. .”” 

He breathed more easily and ceased to struggle against his 
weariness. : 

He was still sleeping when Surgeon Fitzgerald called to see 
him. The surgeon beamed as Sophie told him of their patient’s 
return to lucidity. “He'll do now, ma’am,’’ he stated confi- 
dently, “he'll do. Plenty of rest and a light diet and he’ll be as 
good as new, thanks to your excellent nursing. But don’t let 
him get up too soon. He needs a chance to recoup his strength, 
so try to keep him quiet. That wife of his let our friend Captain 
Lake get up before I advised it, and you should see him now— 
a shadow of himself—yes, a shadow, Mrs. Bayliss! It doesn’t 
do to take any chances in this climate, so it does not. But there, 
I know that I can trust you not to permit Captain Richmond to 
do more than he should. Above all’’—he lowered his voice to 
a confidential whisper—‘keep him in his bed and don’t be 


telling him anything that might upset him. We're all in a state - 


of tension here, with these tales that are flying about, but a sick 
man’s in no condition to stand such things and, please God, 
the half of them won’t be true.” 

Sophie’s heart silently echoed his prayer. “May Captain 
Richmond have visitors?” she asked. ‘‘His friends have been 
calling to enquire for him and. a 

He smiled, misunderstanding her. “Visitors, ma’am ? Indeed, 
why should -he not, ifhe wants them? ’Twill cheer him up and 
maybe take his mind off other things. There’s nothing like a 
little feminine society to do that for a man, is there now? So 
if any young ladies should call to ask after him, by all means 
let him see them. It can do him nothing but good, I assure 
you.” He made her a stiff little bow. “Good evening to you, 
ma’am. I’ll look in again tomorrow.” 

She would carry out his instructions, Sophie promised, as 
she accompanied the bearded young Irishman to the door. 
But how, she wondered, as she watched him mount his horse, 
was she to obtain feminine companionship for Hugh? He had 
never been much of a ladies’ man: indeed, she had never 
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known him to seek the company of any young woman for long 
and, apart from little Emmy Lindsay, with her obviously 
much enamoured escort, Hugh’s callers had been exclusively 
male. Of course, if Emmy should chance to come again, she 
might suggest a visit to her patient or even—should she 
happen to encounter Lucy at the Club—invite both girls to 
take tea with her and, when they arrived, ask them if they 
would like to see him. Although—Sophie’s brow wrinkled in 
perplexity—she was not sure that Hugh would welcome Lucy 
Lindsay as a visitor. Lucy was . . . well, a little forbidding at 
times and so wrapped up in her father that she had very little 
use for anyone else. 

She kept Hugh quiet for another five days, allowing him to 
see Major Lee of the Native Artillery and one or two others, 
whom she felt she could trust not to upset him. On the fifth 
day, when he was sitting up in a chair looking—if not quite 
his old self,—at least something resembling it—Emma Lindsay 
chanced to ride past the Residency, accompanied only by a 
syce. Gleefully, Sophie waylaid her. 

“I wonder, dear...” her tone was pleading, “if you would 
take pity on poor Captain Richmond and sit with him for 
half an hour? He’s getting.so bored with my company, and 
truth to tell, I don’t blame him. I’m old enough to be his 
mother, after all, whereas you . . .” she smiled approvingly at 
Emma’s slim youthfulness and her pretty, childish face. “You 
would be a tonic to him, I’m quite sure. So if you could spare a 
few minutes to pay him a visit, I should be more than grateful 
to you.” 

Emma consented with such reluctance that, long before she 
reached Hugh’s room with the girl at her heels, Sophie had 
begun to doubt the wisdom of her action. However, she could 
scarcely go back on it now, and, forcing a smile, she tapped 
firmly on the door of the sickroom and ushered her visitor 
inside. 

“Hugh, my dear boy,” she told him, “‘you have a charming 
caller, Emmy Lindsay was passing and, as I felt sure that you 
would want to see her, I have brought her along.” 

“Emmy Lindsay! There was an odd note in Hugh’s voice, 
of mingled surprise and pleasure, and his expression, for an 
unguarded instant, was happy and even eager, but it faded so 
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swiftly that Sophie was left wondering whether or not she had 
imagined it: He greeted Emma courteously enough, invited her 
to take a chair beside his own and, his voice flat and devoid of 
feeling now, asked after her father and cousin. 

Emma replied to his questions with downcast eyes and little 
enthusiasm, a faint flush spreading upwards from neck to 
forehead as she spoke. It was evident that she was embarrassed 
and ill at ease in Hugh’s company, and Sophie, sorry for her 
and regretting her impulsive invitation, did what she could to 
prevent the conversation from flagging. The visit was not a 
success and all three of them were conscious of relief when, at 
the end of the allotted halfhour, Emma rose and said, in a 
small voice, that she must go. 

Hugh gave her his hand. He was uncomfortably aware, 
from Emma’s constrained manner, that this visit had not been 
of her choosing as, at first, he had hoped it might be. Yet, in 
Sophie’s presence, there was nothing he could say to put 
matters right, although he racked his brains for words. He had 
been thinking of Emma rather frequently during the past few 
days, wishing that he could find an opportunity to explain 
himself to her and thereby to make an end of the uncertainty 
and mistrust which had grown up between them. But, now 
that the opportunity had arisen, he could not make use of it 
with Sophie here—he could not begin to explain and he 
regretted the fact bitterly. Emma Lindsay was a sweet child 
and he had hurt and offended her because of what she 
imagined to be his prejudiced interference in her uncle’s 
affairs. Most of all, he hated to’ think that she suspected him of 
betraying her uncle’s hospitality and friendship as, quite 
obviously, she did. She thought him a spy and worse and 
probably believed that his efforts to have the 76th disbanded 
were actuated by some obscure motives of spite or jealousy.. 

It was not, Hugh told himself, as he felt her hand touch his 
bandaged one with shrinking reluctance, that he minded 
losing her good opinion: she had never held a very. high 
opinion of him, so that did not matter. But she was young and 
vulnerable and defenceless, and he had hurt her, which was 
the last thing in the world that he had ever intended to do. 
hepa 

From the veranda outside came thesound ofrunning footsteps. 
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An urgent voice demanded .the Commissioner-sahib, and 
Sophie said, peering out from behind the chik, “It’s a Govern- 
ment messenger. I think I’d better go and see what he wants. 
Andrew went out to call on Colonel Porteous in the Cavalry 
Lines and I don’t fancy he is back. Excuse me, Emmy dear— 
I won’t be long.” 

Abandoned by her hostess and chaperone, Emma looked 
helplessly about the room. She looked anywhere but at Hugh, 
and he said, his tone harsher than he had meant it to be, 
“Please sit down, Miss Emmy. There’s something I have to 
say to you.” 

The becoming flush she had worn deepened into angry, 
resentful colour. ““Captain Richmond, I do not think that there 
is anything you can say .. . anything useful, that is.” She spoke 
with a childish dignity that Hugh found strangely touching. 
“T am, of course, very sorry that you have been injured and 
that you have been so ill, but oh 

“Please, Miss Emmy!” He said it gently, appealingly, reach- 
ing for her hand. A trifle to his surprise, she let him take it. 
“Don’t judge and condemn me without knowing anything of 
the circumstances. That is all I would ask of you—that you 
should reserve judgment until I am able to explain them to 
you. I bear your uncle no personal animosity, I give you my 
word. It is only that = 

Bitterly, she interrupted him. “No circumstances could 
justify what you have tried to do to my uncle, Captain 
Richmond. You were invited to the Jawan Day Parade as his 
guest, but you chose rather to attend the parade in disguise, 
as a—as a » 

“As a spy?” he finished for her. 

She faced him defiantly. “Yes.” 

Hugh sighed. “The present circumstances justify even that, 
Miss Emmy, whether or not you believe it.” 

“I find it difficult to believe, Captain Richmond.” 

Her hand still lay in his, inert, almost impersonal, as if she 
had forgotten it. He did not move his own, conscious of an 
odd little thrill engendered by her touch, in spite of’ the 
bandages wrapped about it. “Miss Emmy, why did you come 
to see me?’ he asked softly. ’ 

“Because Mrs. Bayliss asked me to,’ she answered coldly, 
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“and because one should not bear a grudge against a sick 
man, whatever he has done.” 

He released her hand. “‘Won’t you trust me?” : 

“How can I? When you refuse to stop persecuting my 
uncle? When you insist on trying to humiliate him and his 
regiment ?” : ; 

“I admire your loyalty,” Hugh confessed. 

“Do you?” She made to rise and then thought better of it. 
“Why must you insist that only my uncle’s regiment. should 
be disarmed? If, as you once told me, you believe the whole 
Army to be on the verge of mutiny, what of the others? What 
of the Light Horse and the Rifles?”? Her tone was stinging, 
contemptuous. “Are we not in equal danger from them?” 

“T think undoubtedly we are,” Hugh said soberly. “And, if 
I had my way, I would disarm them all—especially the Light 
Horse, who are of Oudh. But I have evidence of disaffection 
only amongst your uncle’s 76th, Miss Emmy. That evidence 
justifies disbanding them and, if this were done, it might give 
the others pause. They might think better of betraying their 
salt, lest a like fate await them.” 

“What does your evidence amount to?” Emma challenged. 
“Against the proof of his regiment’s loyalty which my uncle 
and his officers possess? Are they not in a better position than 
you are to know the truth?” 

He saw that it was useless to argue with her. Wearily, he 
shook his head. The room began to whirl about him and he 
was conscious of extreme discomfort, as the hammers started to 
beat once more in his brain, and of an overwhelming 
faintness. 

“Captain Richmond . . .” her voice, sharp with alarm, 
seemed to be coming from a great distance away. “Are you all 
right? You look . ...” 

“I am all right,” Hugh told her thickly. “I... perhaps you 
should go, Miss Emmy. You”—he gritted his teeth—‘“can do 
nothing, you: a 

He felt her cool fingers on his brow. They were infinitely 
gentle and their touch soothed him. After a while, his fointness 
passed and he looked up, meeting her concerned eyes as she 
bent over him. “I’m sorry,” he managed. “F orgive me, 
— 
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“You are still very weak,” she said pityingly. “I will put a 
cold compress on your head.” She did it very efficiently, 
ignoring his protests, and Hugh was feeling the better for her 
ministrations when Sophie returned. 

Sophie said, when Emma had taken her leave, “Andrew is 
not yet back and the Government messenger has brought 
urgent dispatches for him from Lucknow, Hugh. I wonder 
what I should do? I’ve sent a chuprassi to look for him, but I do 
not know where he can have gone. It should not have taken 
him all this time to go to the Lines and back.” 

“He can’t be much longer,’ Hugh assured her, but he felt 
his heart sink. Urgent dispatches from Lucknow could herald 
trouble, they could be the beginning of what he and Andrew 
Bayliss feared. Adjodhabad as yet possessed no telegraph 
station, so that the only way in which Sir Henry Lawrence 
could send news of an uprising in Oudh would be by 
messenger... . 

He waited, vainly trying to hide his anxiety, for the Com- 
missioner’s return. At six, he heard hoofbeats on the gravel 
of the drive and then, to his relief, Andrew Bayliss’s voice. 

Sophie said, “I had better go to him, Hugh,” and he did 
not seek to detain her. 

Ten minutes later, the Commissioner entered his room like 
a man living a nightmare. Waving aside his wife’s objections, 
he ordered her to leave him with Hugh and, when she had 
gone, closed and locked the door of the sickroom behind her. 
“Hugh,” he said, without preamble, “it has happened in 
Meerut . . . and it is more horrible than either of us imagined 
it could be. White women and children massacred, canton- 
ments set on fire, the commanding officer of the 11th Infantry 
shot dead by his own sepoys and the Native Lines a shambles. 
Here”—he fumbled for the dispatch—“‘you’d better read the 
report for yourself. Fit or not, I’m going to need you, because 
we've got to prevent the same thing from happening here.” 

Hugh looked at him in stunned dismay. The Com- 
missioner’s face was grey, his eyes sunk deep into his head and 
surrounded by dark, smudged shadows that told their own tale 
of sleepless nights and long days of ceaseless anxiety and strain. 

“But, sir’-—he did not immediately take the dispatch from 
his old chief’s hand—‘“Meerut has a British garrison—cavalry 
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as well as infantry and artillery. The 6oth Rifles, the Dragoons 
—there must be some mistake.” 

“There’s no mistake,” Andrew Bayliss returned bitterly. 
“J wish to heaven there were. The 6oth Rifles were on church 
parade, unarmed, when the outbreak began. They and the 
Dragoons reached the Native Lines too late to prevent the 
massacre—too late even to avenge it. All they found were 
European bungalows set on fire and looted and the corpses of 
the women and children done to death inside them. The 
mutineers—three regiments of infantry and the 3rd Cavalry— 
after murdering their officers, marched out of Meerut and 
headed for Delhi. It’s not clear yet what’s happening in Delhi, 
put I’ve an unconfirmed report that there’s trouble there too. 
How serious it is I don’t know, but the report suggests that the 
Meerut troops have seized the Bridge of Boats below the Red 
Fort and that the native regiments sent out against them have 
mutinied too and flung in their lot with their fellow sepoys.” 

“Dear heaven!”? Hugh was appalled. His hands shook as he 
unfolded the dispatch and began to read it. Andrew Bayliss’s 
brief résumé of the situation had given him warning of what to 
expect, but even so his heart turned to stone as he slowly took 
in the fact that, with almost two thousand British troops under 
his orders, the General Officer Commanding in Meerut had 
apparently either failed to act or been powerless to do so. 

That he had been taken completely by surprise became 
evident, but why, why in God’s name, Hugh asked himself 
bitterly, had he not set out in pursuit of the mutineers and 
prevented them from reaching Delhi? Delhi was only thirty- 
five miles from Meerut. While of no great strategic value, it 
was the ancient capital of the old Moghul Empire, once the 
seat of Shah Jehan and of enormous, even incalculable import- 
ance to Mussulman and Hindu alike. And the last of the 
Moghul Kings, the frail, ninety-year-old Shah Mohammed 
Saraz-o-dain, Mohammed Bahadur to his faithful subjects, 
had his palace in Delhi. Suppose the mutineers were to drag 
him from retirement, use him to rally support for their cause? 
And suppose, in their efforts to reach him, they were to turn 
on.the Europeans of the Delhi garrison and massacre them, 
as those unfortunates in Meerut had been massacred? 

Striving to retain his calm, Hugh turned back to the 
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beginning of the dispatch. How, he wondered, as the words 
blurred before his eyes, had it begun and when? What had 
caused the sepoys to mutiny at Meerut, of all places, where 
there had been so formidable a British force to oppose them? 
And why had that force not opposed them ? 

As if he had read hir one-time assistant’s thoughts, the 
Commissioner said flatly, “It began when eighty-five sowars 
of the 3rd Cavalry were court-martialled for refusing to accept 
those accursed cartridges. They were found guilty and sen- 
tenced to deportation or jail. The General had them paraded 
in irons, guarded by British troops, with, presumably, the 
intention of making an example of them. They were herded 
off to the jail, where an extra guard was supplied by the 2oth 
Native Infantry—only the General himself can possibly 
explain his reasons for that choice! When their comrades rode 
on to the jail to set them free, the 20th apparently joined them. 
That was the start of it, Hugh—the match that was needed to 
start the whole ghastly conflagration. Colonel Finnis of the 
1ith Infantry was shot, either by his own men or those of the 
20th—the report isn’t clear—when he tried to restore order. 
That, it seems, tipped the scales, for both regiments went over 
to the mutinous cavalry and all three then set about destroying 
everything British they could find. Their own officers were the 
first to die. After that, it was the women and children returning, 
God rest them, from church.” He shuddered, covering his 
face with his hands. 

“Church?” Hugh echoed, his voice harsh. ‘Church, sir?” 

Andrew Bayliss did not answer him, but, glancing down at 
the dispatch again, Hugh saw that the date of the outbreak of 
the mutiny in Meerut was given as Sunday the tenth of May. 
Very carefully, he folded the stiff paper and laid it in front of 
the Commissioner. ‘What are we going to do, sir?” he asked 
quietly. 

‘We had better call a meeting of all commanding officers 
at once, I imagine,”’ the Commissioner answered, after a little 
silence. He rose to his feet. “We can do nothing without their 
support..I am afraid that I shall have to ask you to come with 
me, Hugh—yours is the only voice I can count on to back me 
up. Do you think you can summon the strength for it?” 

“Of course, sir.” 
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Andrew Bayliss laid a hand on his shoulder. His mouth 
twisted into a bitter smile. ‘““You’ll need ail the strength you’ve 
got,” he said wryly, “because we must make certain, before 
we do anything else, that the women and children are sent to 
a place of safety. And when they’ve agreed to that, I intend 
to demand that Lindsay disarm his 76th immediately. If we 
fail, tonight, to win our point, Hugh, we are defeated for ever, 
you know . . . and I dare not think what defeat will mean. 
I simply dare not think!’ 

Hugh faced him gravely. “‘Pray God we shall not fail.” 

*‘Amen to that,” Andrew Bayliss returned. “Amen to that!” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


In the end, the conference with his commanding officers, 
hastily summoned by the Commissioner, was held in Colonel 
Lindsay’s bungalow at a little after nine o’clock. This choice 
of a meeting place—the last Andrew Bayliss would have made, 
left to himself—was a concession to the 76th’s commander, 
who was temporarily laid low by an attack of gout. 

Colonel Lindsay was in a raging temper long before the 
meeting began. Lucy and Emma, peremptorily ordered to 
remain out of sight, watched fearfully from behind the half- 
drawn chk in Emma’s bedroom as, one by one, the senior 
officers of the garrison arrived and were shown into the 
drawing-room. They all looked grave and preoccupied, with 
the single exception of Major Warburton of the Military 
Police, who came in smiling confidently, having—on his own 
admission—come straight from the Club and an absorbing 
game of whist. But his smile abruptly faded when he en- 
countered Hugh Richmond on the veranda steps. Neither 
Emma nor Lucy could hear what passed between them, but 
it was obvious, from their expressions, that whatever it was, 
it removed all thought of whist from the Military Police 
commander’s mind. 

Colonel Porteous of the Light Horse, and Colonel Beamish, 
who had recently taken command of the 11th Native Rifles, 
came in together and they were followed, a few minutes later, 
by Major Lee of the Native Artillery. As the drawing-room 
door opened to admit them, the sound of angry voices, raised 
in argument, was borne to the two anxiously waiting girls, 
only to fade into a low, meaningless murmur when the door 
closed once more behind them. 

“Oh, Emmy, I’m so worried,’”’ Lucy confessed. Her face was 
pale and drawn in the lamplight and tiny beads of perspiration 
had gathered on her brow and upper lip with the clammy, 
oppressive heat of the evening. ‘Why have they all come here, 
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do you suppose—what can it mean? Do you think it is possible 
that these terrible rumours can be true?” 

Emma shook her head helplessly. She did not know what to 
think, what to believe. She had heard the rumours, as they all 
had. The bazaar had had them first, and the ghastly tales had 
spread like wildfire from mouth to mouth, reaching canton- 
ments long before any official dispatches had done so, borne 
on the lips of terrified house servants, who had whispered them 
to each other and then, reluctantly, to their masters. 

Meerut sacked, the entire British garrison massacred, includ- 
ing—Emma shuddered—including women and children. . . 
Delhi put to the sword and in flames, the British in headlong 
flight, and the King of Delhi, last of the Moghuls, proclaimed 
Emperor . . . that could not, it simply could not be true! Pray 
God that it was not.... 

“The Commissioner will have official news, Lucy,” she 
ventured. “That must be why he has called the conference. 
Steps will have to be taken to contradict the rumours 
and ie 

“Fe would also have called a conference if they were true,” 
Lucy pointed out wretchedly. *Wouldn’t he?” 

“I suppose he would,” Emma was forced to concede. She 
put an arm about her cousin’s shoulders and led her away from 
the window. 

“Captain Richmond came with Mr. Bayliss,” Lucy went 
on, in a choked voice. “He would not have risen from his sick- 
bed unless the news were serious, Emmy—Mrs. Bayliss would 
never have permitted it. Oh, I know that Papa told us not to 
be alarmed, but I can’t help it . . . imagine if these terrible 
stories are true! Suppose”’—her voice broke on a sob—Fanny 
and Robert don’t get back. . . .” 

“But they will!” Icy fingers of fear came to clutch at 
Emma’s heart. She said, with a confidence she was far from 
feeling, “They must be well on their way back by this time, 
Lucy dear.” 

“Must they, Emmy?” Lucy raised tear-bright eyes to hers. 
“Have you forgotten what Fanny told us in her last letter? She 
said that Robert wanted to make the return journey through 
Delhi, so that they might see the city and call on General and 
Mrs. Hibbert while they were there. I was not anxious about 
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them until now because I know how difficult travel is in India, 
how unreliable. But they were due here yesterday, weren’t 
they? That was when Fanny told us we might expect them 
and they’re not here. They’re not here and there has been no 
word! Emmy, what if they stayed on in Delhi, what if the 
Hibberts pressed them to stay and .. .”’ she broke off abruptly, 
unable to go on, clinging frantically to Emma, the colour 
draining slowly from her cheeks. 

They stared at each other in silence, afraid to face the 
hideous possibilities which Lucy’s words had conjured up, 
afraid, even, to voice their fears. If Delhi were, in fact, in 
flames, Emma thought, if the rumours were true and the white 
garrison had been put to the sword, then . . . she drew a quick, 
horrified breath. But the rumours couldn’t be true, it was 
utterly inconceivable that they should be, a nightmare born 
of her own fevered imagination. God, in His infinite mercy and 
wisdom, would spare Fanny this . . . she was so young, her 
happiness so new and so short-lived that such an ending to it 
was unthinkable. 

“They would not have stayed on, Lucy,” she said at last, 
when the silence and her own thoughts had become more than 
she could bear. “They could not—-even if the Hibberts were to 
invite them—because Robert’s furlough expires next week. He 
is due to report to Sir Henry Lawrence in Lucknow and he 
would never dream of overstaying his leave. You know how 
conscientious he is—it would be most unlike him to do such a 
thing.” 

**Yes,”’ Lucy agreed flatly, “I know. But . . . Emmy, there 
are the Hibberts themselves. They are in Delhi.” 

Tears started to Emma’s eyes. Whether or not Fanny and 
Robert had visited them, whether or not they had stayed on, 
there was no disputing the fact that the Hibberts were in 
Delhi. Her throat tightened. Dear, kind, friendly, forthright 
Mrs. Hibbert! The tall, white-haired General . . . both their 
guests, here in this house, less than three weeks ago. 

In memory, she saw again the sun-baked parade ground on 
_ Jawan Day, the lines of sepoys marching past in a scarlet and 
white tide, as the General sat his motionless charger, his hand 
raised stiffly in salute to the men he had once commanded, the 
Orders and decorations glittering on his breast. And, she 
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remembered, his wife had sat in the flower-decked stand behind 
him, smiling and talking graciously to those about her, watch- 
ing him with pride in her eyes and a deep, abiding love. ... 

Emma’s teeth closed fiercely on her lower lip. Had the end 
come for General and Mrs. Hibbert in the ruins of Delhi— 
was it possible ? She glanced at Lucy and her cousin looked up 
to meet her gaze, the tears running unashamedly down her 
white cheeks. “Poor Mrs. Hibbert,” she whispered, and sank 
down on to the bed, letting her head fall on to her two 
trembling hands. ‘Poor, dear Mrs. Hibbert. .. .” 

It was, Emma realized, at this moment that they both 
accepted the possibility of the rumours being true. They clung 
together, whispering disjointed phrases to each other, arguing, 
denying, but, with every word they uttered, the conviction 
grew in each of them that, this time, the bazaar gossip had 
not lied. 

“You ought to have gone Home, Emmy,” Lucy said, 
suddenly abandoning all pretence. “I should have made 

ou go.” 

“IT couldn’t have gone and left you . . . you and Uncle 
George and Fanny and Robert” . . . and Shane O’ Donnell, 
Emma’s heart added silently . . . “I couldn’t have left you.” 

“Tt is a comfort to have you here,” her cousin admitted 
unexpectedly. “It is a great comfort to me.” 

“Ts it, Lucy?” There was a catch in Emma’s voice. 

“You know it is. I could not have borne this evening without 
you, Emmy, truly I couldn’t. To have sat here alone me 
Lucy shivered. “Oh, it would have been unbearable!” 

“Then I’m glad I stayed, Lucy dear—with all my heart 
I’m glad I stayed.” Emma’s arms tightened about the thin, 
bowed shoulders. ““You must never reproach yourself on my 
account.” 

Lucy managed a faint, bitter little smile. “I did not want 
you to stay,” she confessed, “in the beginning.” 

“I know you didn’t. Was it ” Emma hesitated. But 
anything was better than thinking about the rumours, about 
Delhi and Meerut and the Hibberts. Even to explore Lucy’s 
reasons for not having wanted her to stay would be preferable 
to continuing the conversation on the lines it had previously 
followed. ‘“Was it because you didn’t like me? Was that why?” 
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Her cousin’s mouth compressed. ‘‘No. No, I never disliked 
you, Emmy. But I—I think I was jealous of you.” 

“‘Jealous—of me?” Emma stared at her uncomprehendingly. 
“But why should you have been? Unless it was because of 
Fanny, because she and I were such close friends? But we had 
been brought up together, Lucy, we were more like sisters 
than cousins, you know. And as we were the same age, it was 
surely only natural that we should be fond of each other and 
enjoy doing things together, wasn’t it? You see, we——” 

“I was not jealous of you on Fanny’s account,” Lucy 
interrupted, “or at least, not really, although perhaps that 
began it. I *? colour flooded her white cheeks and she 
lowered her gaze, studiously avoiding Emma’s. “I was jealous 
for quite another reason, which we need not go inta now. I am 
not jealous of you any more because—you and Mr. 
O’Donnell . .. Emmy, tell me”’—she sought Emma’s gaze now, 
her eyes bright with curiosity—‘you are in love with Mr. 
O’Donnell, are you not?” 

“In , .. love with him? What makes you think.so, Lucy? 
Why, I——”. 

“You need not pretend,”? Lucy reproached her. “I know that 
you have seen a good deal of him since the Jawan Ball, Emmy 
—whether or not you imagine you’ve pulled the wool over my 
eyes with your sudden enthusiasm for riding. Do you intend 
to accept him, if he should propose to you?” 

It was Emma’s turn to flush. She had believed her secret 
safe from Lucy, but evidently it was not. And now, faced with 
so direct a question, she was conscious of some misgiving. In 
addition, for some quite inexplicable reason, a vision of Hugh 
Richmond’s lean, dark face, with its alarming sick-room pallor, 
came suddenly to float in front of her, causing her to stammer 
unconvincingly as she attempted to reply to her cousin’s 
question. 

“I don’t know,” she confessed unhappily. “I fancy I am 
in love with Mr. O’Donnell . . . and he has proposed to me. 
At the Jawan Ball and again since, but . . . I haven’t given him 
my answer yet. I—I want to be quite certain of my feelings, 
you see .. . as certain as Fanny was about her feelings for 
Robert.” ' 

A flicker of pain crossed Lucy’s face. “But Mr. O’Donnell 
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is a nice young man, Emmy. And if he loves you 

Emma smiled. Invariably the thought of Shane O’Donnell 
brought a smile to her lips. “He is very charming. I enjoy being 
with him and I am always happy in his company, Lucy.” The 
vision of Hugh Richmond’s face faded and with it, the memory 
of his words to her: instead, she saw Shane’s gay blue eyes and 
laughing mouth, heard his voice with its lilting brogue. ‘We 
have a delightful time when we’re together. Quite delightful.” 

“Then why aren’t you certain?” Lucy persisted obstinately. 

Emma hesitated, searching for the reason. “I don’t feel,” 
she said at last, “as Fanny did, that I should die if1 weren’t 
to marry him. When Uncle George refused his consent to 
Fanny’s marrying Robert, she did almost die, you know, Lucy. 
It nearly broke her heart!” 

“Did it?” said Lucy tonelessly. Her lips moved, but no 
sound came from them and her eyes were closed. Emma sensed 
that she was thinking of Fanny and Robert again, praying for 
them. Her own lips moved. It was impossible, it seemed, to 
think or talk of anything save Delhi and Meerut tonight, 
impossible to forget, even for a few minutes, the danger which 
might threaten the two they loved. Perhaps it was better not 
to try.... : 

“They will be here soon, Lucy,” she insisted gently. “God 
will take care of them, I know He will. We must believe that, 
we mustn’t lose faith, however anxious we feel.” 

“No, I suppose not.” Lucy sighed. “Oh, but if only there 
were some word to tell us where they are! It is the silence I 
find so hard to bear, the uncertainty.” 

Resilessly she got up and went to the bedroom door, 
opening it a little to peer out into the dimly lit passage. The 
low-pitched hum of voices reached them once more from the 
drawing-room and Lucy sighed again, more despondently than 
before. 

“They are still there, with Papa, Emmy—I can hear them. 
They’re being such a long time... . I wonder what they are 
talking about, what they are deciding to do?” 

“T expect,” said Emma, with conscious bitterness, “that if 
it rests with the Commissioner and Captain Richmond, Lucy, 
then there will be a renewed demand that the 76th should be 
disarmed.” 
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“Papa will refuse any such demand!’ Lucy returned 
heatedly. 

“But will he be able to refuse... now?” 

“Of course he will! Nothing has changed here, has it—even 
if these dreadful stories are true? This is Adjodhabad, not 
Meerut, Emmy. And Papa knows his men, he is convinced 
that they will remain loyal.” 

“But do you think that any sepoys will remain loyal?” 
Emma asked, recalling her conversation with Captain 
Richmond, earlier that evening, “if the whole native Army 
mutinies ?” 

“Our sepoys will only mutiny if we show that we mistrust 
them,” Lucy asserted, quoting her father. “That was why 
Papa would not let any of us move to the Residency or even 
make plans to do so. You know what he said, when the Com- 
missioner suggested that all the women and children should 
be placed under his protection, don’t you, Emmy? He said 
that it was from the rabble in the city that we had most to 
fear in Adjodhabad, not from the sepoys. They will guard us 
and help to restore order, if there is a rising in the native city, 
so long as we make it clear to them that we have not lost 
confidence in their loyalty. Papa has lived all his life in India, 
he knows what he is doing. Do you imagine for a moment 
that he would risk our lives by keeping us here, if he were 
not certain that he could protect us? Of course he would not! 
And yet the Commissioner—because one man betrayed Papa’s 
trust—keeps on insisting that the 76th must be disarmed. 
That is his only answer to everything—disarm Papa’s regi- 
ment! Ram Gopal was hanged in front of them all, but not a 
man moved from the ranks, not even when he was stripped of 
his uniform. Papa said that the sepoys’ behaviour was ex- 
emplary, did he not? You heard him, Emmy.” 

As always, when any action of her father’s was called into 
question, Lucy rallied loyally to his defence. Her tears for- 
gotten, she talked on, lashing herself into a fury against the 
Commissioner. 

She made no reference, however, to Captain Richmond. 
Emma, who—because she feared that Lucy might consider 
her action disloyal—had deliberately refrained from mention- 
ing her visit to the injured man earlier in the evening, was 
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surprised by, this omission. She had been almost equally 
surprised by Hugh Richmond’s arrival, in uniform, at her 
uncle’s bungalow, because, after his attack of faintness during 
her visit, she had not dreamed that he would be in a fit state 
to attend the conference. But of course, she thought, again 
filled with resentment against him, he must have come for the 
purpose of supporting the Commissioner’s demands that her 
uncle’s regiment should be disarmed. She wondered, as Lucy 
continued her tirade, why she was so careful to avoid any 
reference to Mr. Bayliss’s chief supporter. Had it not been for 
Captain Richmond, the charge of disaffection would not have 
been levelled against the 76th in the first place, she reminded 
herself. It had been he who had originally laid the charge . . . 
he, indeed, who had twice arrested Ram Gopal. And had he 
not claimed, in his recent talk with her, to possess evidence 
that justified everything he had done? Everything, including 
his appearance in disguise at the Jawan Day Parade and his 
attitude towards her uncle... . 

She stirred uneasily, and Lucy halted her restless pacing of 
the room to stand looking down at her, a question in her eyes. 
“Emmy,” she said, her voice flat and devoid of the anger it 
had held so short a time before, “Emmy, you don’t really 
believe that there is going to be a mutiny here, do you? 
Here... in Adjodhabad?” 

Faced with this totally unexpected question, Emma could 
only shake her head. Her Uncle George had repeatedly 
assured her that no’such thing was possible: Shane O’Donnell 
had told her precisely the same—only the Commissioner and 
Captain Richmond were pessimistic, but then they had never 
been anything else. And they weren’t necessarily right, in spite 
of the terrible rumours about what had happened in Meerut. 
As Lucy had said, this was Adjodhabad, not Meerut. But... 
she suppressed a sigh. In Meerut there had been close on two 
thousand British troops and the sepoys had still mutinied. 
They had struck not only at the British regiments but at the 
defenceless women and children . . . murdering them, accord- 
ing to the bazaar stories, on their way home from church. 
Murdering them. ... 

Emma looked down at her hands, which she had clasped 
in her lap, and saw, to her shocked dismay, that they were 
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trembling. One must not show fear, she told herself. To show 
fear or mistrust or anxiety would be to provoke the sepoys— 
that was what Uncle George said... Uncle George, who had 
lived all his life in India. And Shane had told her, only a few 
days ago when they had been riding together, that Indian 
soldiers respected courage more than any other virtue. They 
would only follow a leader who could earn their respect and 
they showed no mercy to a coward, even if he were one of 
themselves. 

She drew herself up, letting her hands fall to her sides, and 
glanced uncertainly at Lucy. Her cousin was standing by the 
window, looking out across the moonlit compound, and she 
did not move or turn her head when Emma went to stand 
beside her. 

Outside, it was very quiet, save for the clink of a bit or the 
slow, measured sound of a horse being led up and down b 
one of the waiting syces. The chowkidar’s lamp gleamed fitfully 
among the trees, as the man made his leisurely patrol of the 
garden and servants’ godowns, coughing occasionally in order to 
demonstrate his wakefulness. Akbar Mohammed squatted 
beside the veranda steps, his puggaree off and laid carefully 
on the step at his elbow, ready the instant he should require 
to resume it. In the meantime he dozed, a bald, white-bearded 
old man, with a lined, tired face—a devoted servant, awaiting 
his master’s call. Emma’s expression relaxed a little as she 
looked at him, Akbar Mohammed was an Indian, grown old 
in the service of his white sahib, and she found herself wonder- 
ing whether he, too, respected courage as the supreme 
virtue. ... 

The moon rose higher as she-watched, casting a lovely 
silvery radiance over the tops of the shade trees which bordered 
the Mall and dispelling some of the shadows which had 
hidden the drive from her sight. She saw a little knot of syces 
sitting in a semi-circle halfway down its length, each with his 
horse's rein looped about his wrist. Colonel Porteous’s bay 
charger was held by a sowar of his regiment, in blue and silver, 
Major Warburton’s by a Sikh, who sat apart from the others. 
A third horse, which she did not recognize, was being walked 
past the group by a young sepoy, whose white cross-belts 
gleamed in the bright moonlight as he moved, and two others, 
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led by troopers of Captain Richmond’s irregulars, in buff 
tunics, followed close on his heels. 

It was a familiar, peaceful scene. These men, patiently 
waiting until their officers should summon them, were sepoys, 
Indians, brethren of those others in Delhi and Meerut who 
had betrayed their salt .. . yet how was it possible to imagine 
them capable of a like betrayal? How indeed, when the warm 
breeze bore the sound of their laughter to her and when those 
who did not laugh squatted, head on hand, asleep? 

From the native city, hidden behind the trees, came the 
wail of conches and the far-off tinkle of a single temple bell, 
several times repeated. Then these sounds faded into silence 
and the whole night, it seemed, was still, pregnant with wait- 
ing, tremulous with uncertainty. Emma felt again the icy 
fingers clutching at her heart. She fumbled for Lucy’s hand 
and her cousin’s fingers tightened quickly about hers, not in 
reassurance but in echoing fear, as if she too, had sensed and 
understood the message of that sudden silence. 

‘The moon vanished behind a cloud. Deprived of its light, 
the drive was sunk once more into impenetrable shadow, in 
which the horses, with their attendant syces, were lost, and 
even the godown roofs could scarcely be seen. Only Akbar 
Mohammed’s slumped form remained in view on the veranda 
steps, caught and held by a beam of light from one of the oil 
lamps hanging from the roof, and he slept the heavy, death- 
like sleep of the very old. 

Emma shivered. Lucy’s hand moved in hers and they turned 
to face each other. “Oh, Emmy,’ Lucy said miserably, “I 
wonder what the Commissioner has decided to do.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Huen Ricumonp glanced from one to the other of the faces 
grouped about him, seeing in each the same hostility, the 
same cold, obstinate rejection of the proposal which the 
Commissioner had just put to them. . 

Were they all blind, he asked himself despairingly, so blind 
that they could not see the terrible danger, so deaf that they 
still refused to listen to the truth? Or were they right and he 
himself wrong and misguided? He did not know and dared 
not allow himself to speculate. 

For a moment, his eyes rested on Andrew Bayliss’s bent 
head. The Commissioner looked shockingly ill, the tan of his 
cheeks faded to a wan, sickly pallor and his eyes sunk deep 
into the-bones of his face—dead eyes from which, suddenly, 
the hope had gone. 

He had tried, heaven knew. He had talked, argued, pleaded 
with all the eloquence he possessed, and Hugh had done what 
he could to support him. This was little enough because they 
would not allow him to speak, would not hear him when he 
attempted to do so. He was the junior in rank and they would 
not allow him to forget it, these stiff-necked, angry die-hards 
who, it seemed, preferred to run the risk of mutiny and mass- 
acre to accepting advice from a mere brevet captain. Or, 
indeed, from the Commissioner himself. Even with the lessons 
of Delhi and Meerut before them, they would not yield, would 
not give ground, would not admit that they might be mis- 
taken. 

Their men were not disaffected, they insisted. They, as 
regimental and unit commanders, knew this better than Com- 
missioner Bayliss, who was a civilian. They were better able 
to assess and deal with the situation than he could possibly be. 
It was a military situation and Mr. Bayliss’s power, as Com- 
missioner for the District, did not permit him to interfere in 
military matters. He would, in fact, be well advised not to 
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attempt to do so. They intended, of course, Colonel Porteous 
had assured him, to give him all the support he required. 
They would back him with their troops in the case of a civil 
uprising, but to suggest disarming those troops, when there 
was no evidence of disloyalty amongst them, would be not 
only a cruel injustice but the height of folly. The mere suspicion 
that such a course was being considered—if it reached the 
sepoys—would be enough to provoke a mutiny. 

“Show no lack of trust and all will be well, Mr. Commis- 
sioner,” Colonel Lindsay repeated, again and again. His deep 
voice, with its edge of pain, had become as irritating to Hugh as 
the obstinately reiterated parrot-phrases it uttered. The old 
man sat stiffly in his seat at the head of the table, his swollen, 
heavily bandaged foot resting on a stool in front of him. He 
had appointed himself chairman of the meeting and occasion- 
ally, to emphasize his authority, he rapped sharply on the 
table with his clenched fist, causing the glasses and bottles 
which stood upon it to teeter dangerously. As the evening 
progressed, his temper became more frayed and his chairman- 
ship less impartial. He had twice threatened Hugh with 
disciplinary action, had not the slightest compunction in 
interrupting the Commissioner and had now reached the stage 
when, Hugh reflected grimly, even his own supporters could 
not count on his giving them more than a scant hearing. 

Andrew Bayliss had managed, until now, to keep a curb 
on his tongue. He had answered heated questions with 
courtesy, had accepted criticism and even insults with un- 
shakable equanimity and had put forward the proposals he 
had to make with an admirable degree of forbearance. He had 
not pressed for the disarming of any of the native regiments, 
although he had advised it in the case of Colonel Lindsay’s 
76th as strongly as he dared . . . only to be shouted down. 
Now, exhausted and limp with strain, he had repeated his 
first proposal—for the evacuation of the women and children, 
under guard, to the hills—with less tact and patience than he 
had previously managed to display. 

Colonel Porteous bristled with rage as he listened. When 
the Commissioner finally sat down, the white-haired cavalry 
commander swung ponderously into the attack, silencing his 
chairman with an imperious wave of the hand. 
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“Damme, Mr. Commissioner!” he shouted. “We must 
keep calm and not lose our heads!’ His tone belied the calm 
he advised and his expression was bellicose in the extreme as 
he leaned across the littered table to thrust his red, be- 
whiskered face into the Commissioner’s. “If we pack our 
womenfolk off to the hills, we shall simply be askin’ for trouble 
—askin’ for it, sir. The sepoys will take it as a sign of weak- 
ness, of cowardice, even, as well as proof of mistrust. Firm 
leadership is what they’re lookin’ for in us . . . firm leadership, 
together with British discipline and justice. And that’s what 
our men will get from us, Mr. Commissioner, if I’ve any say 
inthe matter! Not panic, sir, dammit.” He snorted indignantly, 
as if the mere mention of the word were offensive to him. 
“As to disarmin’ Colonel Lindsay’s 76th, such a suggestion, 
at a time like this, is madness . . . plain, unadulterated mad- 
ness. Do that and what'll happen? You'll simply drive the 
other regiments to mutiny, that’s what you'll do, because 
they'll be afraid of the same thing happenin’ to them.” 

“Furthermore, Mr. Commissioner,” put in Colonel Lind- 
say, hammering on the table for silence, “‘I’d have you know, 
sir, that it will be necessary for you personally to disarm me and 
with me every single one of my officers, before I will permit 
such humiliation to be placed upon the loyal and disciplined 
regiment I have the honour to command!’ The old man 
spoke with dignity and there was a loud chorus of agreement 
with the sentiments he had expressed. 

Colonel Porteous said, his voice charged with emotion, 
“You speak for us all, George . . . for us all!” 

“I am aware of it, Bay,” returned the 76th’s commander 
tartly, “for if you allow the civil power to disarm my regiment, 
rest assured that this dishonour will follow swiftly in the case 
of your own. It'll be the thin end of the wedge, gentlemen.” 

“And what’s the excuse for it?” Colonel Porteous demanded. 
“In a few days we'll hear that Delhi’s been recaptured, I’ve 
no doubt. There are close on two thousand British troops in 
Meerut who, if I know anythin’ about the British soldier, will 
be fightin’ mad, after what’s happened to their women and 
children. What if they have suffered a few casualties? They’ll 
be enough to take Delhi, enough and to spare, and they'll ‘be 
out for vengeance. I, for one, won’t blame ’em for any they 
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take on those murderous scum who betrayed ’em. ’Pon my 
oath I won’t.” 

“Besides, sir,’ Major Warburton added, helping himself 
from the port decanter at his elbow, “we do not know for 
certain that the native regiments in Delhi have mutinied, do 
we?” 

He addressed his question to the chair, but it was Hugh 
who answered it. “The 54th Infantry were sent against the 
mutineers from Meerut, Major,” he said coldly, “and they 
went over to a man. That was in the report we received two 
hours ago. You’ve read it, haven’t you?” 

“One regiment!” Major Warburton exclaimed con- 
temptuously. He gulped down his port and again reached for 
the decanter. “There are bound to be one or two regiments 
that prove unreliable. We know the agitation that’s been going 
on, the attempts that have been made to unsettle the sepoys 
and stir em up. But I blame the officers, in cases where the 
agitators have succeeded, and, in particular, the commanding 
officers. Firm action and good discipline—as Colonel Porteous 
has reminded us—that’s what Johnny Sepoy understands 
and what he expects from his officers. The sort of action you, 
sir’’—he bowed in Colonel Lindsay’s direction—“‘took in the 
case of that Brahman natk of yours who went off his head. 
Hanging him was a warning every sepoy on this station will 
have taken to heart. Hanging a Brahman! That’s a language 
they understand.” He chuckled thickly, already, Hugh 
noticed with repulsion, in his cups, as he was most evenings at 
the Club. 

Major Warburton always drank more heavily than usual 
in the hot weather. Even tonight, with such important issues 
at stake, he had apparently seen no reason to depart from his 
normal custom, for the decanter had seldom passed him and 
he had needed no urging from his host to help himself from it 
whenever he felt so inclined. Sober, Warburton was a quiet, 
pleasant little man. Drunk, he was an ill-mannered bully to 
his juniors and to the men he commanded, a quarrelsome, 
difficult companion, even to his particular cronies, and a 
constant thorn in the side of his superiors, with whom he had 
several times been involved in heated differences of opinion 
during guest nights and on other public occasions. Yet, in the 
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cold weather, when he had been himself, he had, Hugh re- 
flected wryly, been one of the few who had shared his own 
apprehension concerning the native regiments. 

He sighed and glanced ruefully at the Commissioner. 
Andrew Bayliss, meeting his gaze, spread his hands in a weary 
gesture of despair. 

The voices droned on, some calm, some angry, but all saying 
the same things, over and over again. Hugh heard them now 
as if they were coming from a long way away. The airless, 
suffocating atmosphere of the room, the reek of spirits and the 
fumes of cigar smoke, all combined to nauseate him and 
make his head ache unbearably. The monotonous creak of the 
punkah, swinging uselessly to and fro above his head, added to 
his sense of hopelessness and frustration. His shirt clung 
damply to him, sodden with perspiration, and his face and 
hands were sticky with it, his mouth parched and dry. 

He recognized, quite dispassionately, that he was starting 
to run a temperature again and that his temper was rising 
with it. If they went on like this much longer, he thought 
savagely, he would not be able to control himself. They 
would goad him into an outburst and he would tell them, 
unforgivably, exactly what he thought of them... . 

And why not, his weary brain questioned, in heaven’s name, 
why not? Someone had to tell them, before it was too late. 
They could charge him with insubordination if they liked but 
they had to be made to see, to understand and accept the 
danger .. . to act. If they did not, then the consequences would 
be too hideous to bear thinking about—the consequences, not 
only to themselves but to the women and children it was their 
duty to protect. The consequences to their own wives and 
families, to Mrs. Bayliss . . . to little Emmy Lindsay, who was 
scarcely more than a child and whom he had glimpsed, with 
her cousin, peering apprehensively from behind a drawn chik 
as he entered the bungalow. She had looked so frightened, so 
pathetically defenceless, so young. . . . God, why hadn’t the 
girl gone Home, as he had begged her to? Why hadn’t she 
believed him when he had tried to warn her that this was 
coming ... why? There had been no need for her to stay, 
but she had stayed, and now he must do something to ensure 
that, whatever happened, she and others like her should be safe. 
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Hugh got to his feet. “I should like your permission to speak, 
sir,’ he said formally, addressing the chair and, without 
coe for Colonel Lindsay to refuse him permission, he 

egan. 

He had never found it easy to make speeches, but, suddenly 
spurred on by desperation, he found the words he sought 
coming swiftly and easily to his tongue. They were harsh 
words and bitter ones, but he had ceased to care whom he 
might offend and he gave them the truth without a thought 
for the personal animosity he might arouse. As he talked on, 
he became aware of the concerted antagonism of his listeners, 
of their tense, pent-up rage against him and of their disbelief, 
but he did not pause, giving them no chance to interrupt him. 

To a brief, tersely worded report of his reasons for suspecting 
that disaffection was rife amongst the sepoys of the 76th, he 
added the information, brought him that evening-by Rissaldar 
Partap Singh, that Colonel Porteous’s cavalry were in a 
similar state and could no longer be relied upon. 

“They are waiting only for the word, gentlemen,” he 
finished, keeping his voice under iron control. “Are you going 
to wait until, in a matter of hours perhaps, it reaches them? 
Are you going to leave arms in their hands, weapons which 
they will use against you and against the women you refuse 
to send to a safe place? At least, if you will do nothing else, 
send the women and children to the Residency at once. It is 
fortified and provisioned after a fashion, and with your 
assistance the measures Mr. Bayliss has taken could be greatly 
improved. Given a trustworthy guard—for which purpose I 
offer my own troop of picked men, whose fidelity I guarantee— 
I believe that the women would be safe there. Certainly they 
would be safer than in their own bungalows in cantonments, 
where they are isolated and without protection. I believe that, 
once the news from Delhi is confirmed, we must expect trouble 
from the sepoys here. From the bottom of my heart, gentlemen, 
I beg you to anticipate that trouble—at least in so far as the 
women and children of this station are concerned. They are 
our first responsibility.”” He bowed stiffly to the chair and sat 
down. 

For a moment after he had finished, there was a stunned 
silence. Major Warburton was the first to break it. Flushed 
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and swaying a trifle unsteadily, he rose and advanced on 
Hugh, making to grasp him by the collar of his stable-jacket, 
but instead clawing ineffectually at the gold lace which 
adorned it. 

“Rishmond, I challenge you!”’ His tone was hectoring and 
deliberately offensive, but the words slurred, for he was already 
beginning to show the effects of the liquor he had consumed 
in both speech and manner. “I challenge you to prove a 
shing—a single one of the charges you have made. To produce 
a shingle instance of dish—of disaffection in the 76th or any 
other regiment here! By Gad, I defy you to bring proof, 
sir... defy you!” The little man’s eyes were bright with malice 
as he went on hurling accusations.and demands, ignoring all 
attempts to silence him. He divided his attack between the 
Commissioner and Hugh, and when neither took up his 
challenge he appealed to the chair. “Colonel Lindsay, sir, I 
put it to you—Rishmond’s been in his bed for three weeks. 
What can he poss—possibly know of what’s been going on 
here? On what authority does he speak? By Gad, sir, he has 
none that I know of... none.” 

“He has mine, Major Warburton,” Andrew Bayliss asserted 
quietly. Major Warburton ignored the interruption. It was 
doubtful if he heard it. “The ravings of a sh-sick man,” he 
shouted, “thatsh all Captain Rishmond’s contributed to 
thish discussion. The delirioush ravings of a sick man!” 

A chorus of angry voices shouted him down at last. As they 
argued, Andrew Bayliss stirred uneasily, the colour slowly 
rising to suffuse his cheeks. Watching him, seeing the effort it 
was costing him to keep his temper, Hugh felt sick with bitter- 
ness. Calm words.were wasted here, he thought, reason had no 
place in this gathering, and even the evidence he had pro- 
duced could not convince these men, for they would not listen 
to it. He heard the Commissioner make an attempt to reply 
to Major Warburton’s tirade, but his voice was lost in a babble 
of other voices. 

Only Colonel Beamish refrained from comment. In the act 
of rolling himself a cigarette, he raised his head, frowning, and 
his gaze unexpectedly met Hugh’s. ‘The commanding officer 
of the Rifles had said less than anyone at the table, but this, 
Hugh decided, was probably because he was reluctant to 
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commit himself. Although he might be doing the man an 
injustice . .. Colonel Beamish had served in the Crimea, where 
he had had a fine record, and he had not been long in com- 
mand of his regiment, having previously. served with the 
European Fusiliers. He might perhaps, on this account, be less 
inclined than his fellow regimental commanders to place blind 
reliance in the fidelity of his sepoys, although, ironically, 
these—having been recruited in Rajputana—were showing 
less sign of disaffection than any of the others, according to 
Partap Singh’s report. But it was possible that Beamish might 
be persuaded of the truth, if it were put to him forcibly 
enough. ... 

Throwing discretion to the winds, Hugh again got to his 
feet. Ignoring the chair, he addressed himself to Colonel 
Beamish and this time did not make any effort to hide the 
passionate rage and disillusionment that filled him. Anger 
caught him suddenly by the throat and he became aware that 
he was shouting the ugly, unpalatable words that had to be 
said, shouting them aloud, at the full pitch of his lungs. 

“This outbreak in Delhi is not just an isolated instance, 
it does not merely concern a few regiments . . . the whole Army 
of Bengal is in a state bordering on mutiny! The Meerut 
uprising was premature and the attack on Delhi by the 
mutineers unpremeditated, that is why it has not been 
followed up here and elsewhere in the Presidency . . . it has 
taken the sepoys unawares, for they were not expecting it to 
happen . . . yet. They were waiting, as their priests had bidden 
them wait, until the anniversary of Plassey—that was when 
they were told they must strike. But make no mistake about it, 
they will strike, and soon! This is Jehad, it is a Holy War in 
which they are all involved, Mussulman and Hindu alike. . . 
believe me, I am telling you the truth and I am not exaggerating 
it. Your regiments are not to be trusted, any of them. They...” 

“Will you be silent, sir?” Colonel Lindsay hammered 
frantically on the table for order. Marcus Lee, of the Native 
Artillery, seized Hugh’s arm and, with a warning, “For God’s 
sake, man, mind your tongue!” tried to pull him back into 
his chair. Colonel Porteous, apoplectic with rage, thundered 
at him to sit down and little Warburton, hiccoughing 
violently, lurched to his side, evidently with the intention of 
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assisting Lee to drag him back into his chair. But it was 
Colonel Beamish’s icy voice that finally silenced him, his 
reproving, “You are insubordinate, Captain Richmond,” 
that, striking him with the sudden force of a shower of cold 
water in the face, strangled the words in his throat. It was 
hopeless, he told himself, hopeless. He was defeated. Andrew 
Bayliss was defeated. They could do no more. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen! Control yourselves, if you please!” 
Colonel Lindsay made himself heard at last. His clenched fists 
beat a furious tattoo on the table top, sending the glasses, the 
half-empty decanters and the overflowing ashtrays flying along 
its polished surface in wild confusion. “We are gaining nothing 
by losing our tempers. Richmond, I intend to bring your 
insubordination to the notice of your military superiors. If you 
were in my regiment, I’d have you broken for the way you’ve 
behaved this evening—broken, sir!” He glanced significantly 
and with venom at Colonel Porteous. “I believe, sir, you are 
acquainted with the commanding officer of the 20th Lancers. 
No doubt a word from you: He 

“You may rest assured that I shall say that word, sir,” 
Colonel Porteous promised explosively. He glared at Hugh, 
muttering fiercely under his breath. Colonel Lindsay rapped 
again for silence. 

“Gentlemen, we have achieved little with this discussion, 
but I propose, before calling an end to it, to put some of the 
points which have been raised once more before you, in order 
that you may give them your formal agreement or rejection. 
This report’’—he tapped the dispatch in front of him with a 
disdainful forefinger—“‘gives us, to my mind, little more to 
go on than the bazaar rumours. I imagine that it was com- 
posed hurriedly, while panic reigned, and I believe that we 
shall find it to have been considerably exaggerated. I fully and 
confidently expect to learn of the recapture of Delhi within 
the next few days.” 

There were loud cries of “Hear, hear!’ Again Colonel 
Lindsay’s clenched hand beat on the table. With the restora- 
tion of order to the meeting and the refocusing of attention on 
himself, his own temper had cooled and he smiled round at his 
listeners with what, by contrast to his earlier manner, 
amounted almost to geniality. 
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“Gentlemen, you have all heard the District Com- 
missioner’s views and you have listened to the suggestions he 
has made and the advice he has offered, as representative of 
the Civil Power. And, to my infinite regret, you have also 
been compelled to listen to the—er—the delirious ravings of 
our so-called Intelligence Officer, Captain Richmond. His 
remarks, since he has been out of touch with the current 
situation here during his illness, you may, in my opinion, 
entirely discount. He knows no more than we do, gentlemen, 
and I think that the most charitable interpretation of his 
behaviour here this evening is that this officer is a sick man, 
who had best be relieved of his duties until he is fit enough to 
carry them out. Now, as to the proposals which the Com- 
missioner has made . . .” he suppressed a yawn. “I will put 
them to you in order. First, the evacuation of our women and 
children to the hills. . . .” 

This, as Hugh had known it would be, was rejected un- 
animously, ; 

“The alternative, gentlemen,” went on Colonel Lindsay, 
“is that we should barricade them, young and old alike, under 
impossibly overcrowded and insanitary conditions, in the 
Residency here . . . under the guard of Captain Richmond’s 
half-trained irregulars. Or throw them on Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s mercy in Lucknow. ...” he paused, looking round 
the table with simulated uncertainty. ‘““What say you to that, 
gentlemen? Are we to entrust the safety of our loved ones to 
Captain Richmond? Are we to subject them to the heat and 
discomfort of an indefinite stay in Mr. Bayliss’s Residency? 
Are we to send our womenfolk to Lucknow, admitting, if we 
do so, our inability to protect them ourselves, our mistrust of 
our own sepoys—our cowardice? Are we, gentlemen?” 

There was an immediate shout of dissent. This time it was 
Colonel Beamish who was the most vehement in his protests. 
He had recently married a young and lovely wife, Hugh 
recalled, and his mouth twisted wryly. What a fool he had 
been to imagine that Beamish would listen to him... what a 
thrice-damned fool! 

“Good,” Colonel Lindsay approved. “We all feel alike in 
this matter, then. We'do not intend to yield to panic and we 
are quite satisfied that we can protect our women and children 
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with the resources at our disposal. But the Commissioner has 
reminded us, gentlemen, that the ultimate responsibility for 
the preservation of law and order in Adjodhabad rests on his 
shoulders, not on ours. .. .’”’ He paused. “We are here, how- 
ever, as military officers of the Company, to support the civil 
power—to maintain, by. force of arms if need be, the Com- 
pany’s peace and protect its interests in this district. So, 
gentlemen, I propose to relieve the Commissioner of the 
responsibilities he finds so onerous.” 

“Hear, hear!” growled Colonel Porteous. The others 
nodded their assent. Major Lee asked deferentially, ““How do 
you propose to do that, sir?” 

“By myself assuming it, Major,” Colonel Lindsay stated 
bluntly. “As senior officer of this station.” He cleared his 
throat. “First of all,” he continued confidently, “it behoves us 
to consider from which quarter trouble is likely to come in 
Adjodhabad. I believe that—if it comes at all—we may expect 
it from the native city. Not from the sepoys. Therefore I 
propose to do two things. For a start, since Mr. Bayliss appears 
to doubt the loyalty of my regiment, I am going to issue the 
new Enfield rifles and cartridges to a picked squad from each 
of my companies. Their acceptance of the cartridges will be 
proof of their continued loyalty. I shall then send these squads, 
under their officers, into the bazaar, where they will put on a 
show of force which, I am confident, will act as a deterrent to 
any hot-heads who may be contemplating an uprising. It will 
also, I think, be as effective a denial as any of the current 
rumours concerning the defeat of the Company’s troops in 
Delhi and Meerut. I also propose that, between us, we furnish 
guards to be posted in cantonments and in the officers’ 
bungalows, to watch over the safety of our wives and children 
and allay any anxiety they may feel. Do you agree, 
gentlemen?” 

Four heads nodded in swift unison. “You may count on my 
support,’ Colonel Porteous told him, ‘to the limit, George.” 

“And mine,” Beamish agreed. He smiled. “As you know, 
in my regiment, the Enfield rifles are already in use.” 

Major Warburton set down his port glass. He offered 
pugnaciously, “And I'll find the bungalow guard for the first 
twenty-four hours, Colonel.” 
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“Splendid, Charley—you can set them on in the morning. 
What about you, Marcus? Will your guns give me support in 
the city tomorrow?” 

“Of course, sir,” the battery commander agreed promptly. 

Colonel Lindsay turned to the Commissioner. “It looks to 
me as if you are out-voted, Mr. Commissioner. This being so, 
will you hand over to me the full responsibility for the main- 
tenance of law and order in this district?” 

Andrew Bayliss bowed his head. He did not look at Hugh 
and his voice was brittle with controlled anger as he gave his 
agreement. “I seem to have no other choice, Colonel. Though 
I do beg you to think again, at least where the safety of your 
wives and children is concerned. You 2 

“We have no second thoughts on that score, sir. Have we, 
gentlemen?” 

“‘None,”’ came the obedient chorus. 

The Commissioner got heavily to his feet. “I should like 
your decision to assume full responsibility in writing, Colonel 
Lindsay, if you please.” 

“You shall have it, sir. First thing in the morning.” 

Hugh went to join his chief. He felt unbearably tired and 
drained of energy, but his futile, impotent anger had abated. 
He took Bayliss’s arm and the two men moved together to the 
door, the eyes of the five who remained following them without 
interest, even without animosity. Reaching the door, the 
Commissioner bowed and offered a cold good night, to which 
Colonel Lindsay responded with equal lack of warmth. 

In silence, Hugh opened the door. But, as he made to stand 
aside to allow Andrew Bayliss to precede him, a commotion 
in the drive outside brought him abruptly to a halt. He heard 
the sound of galloping hoofs and excited shouts, and then a 
girl’s voice—Emma’s, he thought—choked with sobs, called 
out something incomprehensible as slow, dragging footsteps 
crossed the uncarpeted veranda. 

A man staggered into the brightly lighted room, gripping the 
door for support. He wore some sort of native dress, which 
was crumpled and filthy, but, despite his unshaven cheeks and 
generally bedraggled appearance, it was evident that he was 
an Englishman. Ashen-faced and breathing hard, he advanced 
into the room and stood looking about him, as if seeking 
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someone he knew among a crowd of strangers. They all stared 
back at him in blank astonishment. 

Hugh was the first to recognize the intruder. 

“Robert!” he gasped, “Robert MacLeod! In the name of 
heaven, man, what’s happened to you and where are you 
from?” 

Robert’s cracked lips parted. “I’ve come from Delhi, 
Hugh,” he answered, his voice a harsh, croaking whisper lost 
in his throat. “From Delhi, with all the fiends of hell after 
me... I’ve killed two horses to get here, I . . .” he choked, 
stumbled and would have pitched forward on his face had 
Hugh not caught him by the shoulders and held him upright. 

Colonel Lindsay hobbled over, his red, heavily-jowled face 
working. “Robert—Robert, my dear boy! Where is Fanny, 
where is your wife? You have not left her, surely? She’s with 
you, she’s . . .” his voice trailed off into silence as he caught 
sight of Robert’s expression. 

“She is dead, sir,” Robert told him. He spoke quietly and 
without emotion, but the pain in his eyes and the horror they 
held as he looked up at his father-in-law were evidence, not 
only of his grief but of what he had endured on his nightmare 
ride to reach here alive. “I took her to the Main Guard behind 
the Kashmir Gate, with Mrs. Hibbert and some of the other 
ladies . . . they sought refuge there, when the mob from the 
city rose. Then I started to go to join the defenders, sir . . . to 
try and hold the Gate. The 38th were holding it and . . .” he 
broke off, shivering violently, and Colonel-Beamish poured a 
glass of brandy from one of the half-empty decanters and held 
it to his lips. Robert managed a few parched gulps and then 
thrust the glass away with a mumbled apology. 

“Go on, boy,” Colonel Porteous bade him impatiently. 
“You held the Gate, of course? You drove off the treacherous 
scum?” 

Slowly, numbly Robert shook his head. “The sepoys of the 
38th turned on their officers,” he said painfully. “They 
butchered them. I saw it done, sir. . . .” again he shivered, 
turning his haunted eyes on his questioner. “The 54th had 
gone over to the mutineers in the morning and the 74th 
followed them. It was all over by the afternoon, when the mob 
from the city attacked us. Lieutenant Willoughby blew up the 
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Magazine and himself with it . . . it was the only thing to do, 
to keep it out of the hands of the mob. There was no relief 
from Meerut, you see, sir. We waited, but it didn’t come. 
After the Magazine went”—he drew a laboured, sobbing 
breath—“after that, the sepoys of the Main Guard turned 
their muskets on the women. .. .” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


A sapuu had come, under cover of darkness, into the 76th’s 
Lines, while the commanding officers’ conference was still in 
session. Men heard of his coming, and when the orderly 
officer had made his rounds, they gathered silently on the 
square of sunbaked earth outside the 2nd Company’s barrack- 
room, to hear what he had to say to them. 

The whisper went round, passed swiftly from ear to ear, 
“The messenger has come. . . itis the hour. The day for which 
‘we have been waiting has dawned at last.” 

Teeth gleamed white against the dark faces as the sepoys 
smiled, one to another. The Day had dawned. This was the 
appointed hour of which Bihari Lal had spoken and for which 
his fellow Brahman, Ram Gopal, had died. 

This was the hour when, as their priests had promised them, 
they would rise and throw off the yoke of feringhi servitude to 
which, for a hundred years, they had been chained. So it was 
written in their stars, so, over the centuries, had it been 
ordained . . . they, the soldiers of the great John Company, 
were at this hour to betray their salt. The Company had 
played them false, had sought to break down their caste, to 
strike at the roots of their faith and destroy it; therefore they 
were free to break their allegiance and need no longer be 
bound by their oath of service. The priests had said so... . 

The men stirred restlessly as, in ones and twos, their leaders 
came on to the square to join them. There was Bihari Lal, they 
saw, there Mangal Prasad, yonder Girwar Sahi and Havildar 
Ram Dasrath, the sadku with them. The havildar, despite the 
stripes on his arm, deferred to Bihari Lal, giving him prece- 
dence, and this was right, the men murmured approvingly. 
Only in the Company’s service was a Brahman treated as other 
men were: only the sahib-log dared to hang a Brahman. 

But now the reckoning was at hand, now vengeance would 
be taken and the deadly insult be repaid in blood. They had 
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been compelled to stand silent, giving no sign, when Ram 
Gopal was stripped of his uniform, the silver buttons ripped 
from his tunic, his shako jerked from his head and the leg-irons 
shackled on as, very slowly and distinctly, the Adjutant had 
read his sentence aloud to them. 

A twice-born Brahman, guilty of treason . . . punished by 
death, humiliated by the hated sahibs, even in the manner of 
his dying. 

They, his comrades, had had to watch and listen and say 
not a word. But now it was different. Now it was the officers 
who would die. 

It was a pity, some thought, that the Colonel-sahib must 
also die. The Colonel-sahib was a good man. Stern, it was 
true, but just with his sternness and with the heart and courage 
of a tiger. In the past, they had been proud of him, these 
sepoys of his. They had boasted of him to the men of other 
regiments, counting themselves fortunate to have such a man 
as he to command them. That stiff, erect figure on his great 
horse, riding at their head, had been their father, ready 
always to help them, to defend their rights, to guard their 
interests, to lead them. But Bihari Lal had said that he must 
die, and it was to Bihari Lal, the Brahman, that they must 
look now for leadership, not, as in the past, to the Colonel- 
sahib. The days of the Company’s rule were over, its power 
and the power of its white officers at an end.... 

A shadow, dark and menacing, crossed the face of the moon 
as Bihari Lal rose to speak. 

He spoke briefly, quietly and with confidence. The word 
had come, he told the tensely listening men, but the hour was 
not yet. They must be patient: the outbreaks in Meerut and 
Delhi had been premature, sparked off by the injustice done 
to the men of the 3rd Cavalry in Meerut. They must wait a 
little longer—it might be only for twenty-four hours, it might 
be for a week—until it was seen what was toward in Delhi and 
what success their brothers gained in their assault on the city. 

There were Lucknow and Cawnpore and Fyzabad, Bareilly, 
Jhansi and Nowgong to be considered also. The Company was 
powerful, it had many white soldiers to fight for it and con- 
certed action would be needed if it were to be overthrown. 
They must act in conjunction with their brothers in Lucknow 
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and Cawnpore, striking together at the same moment. 

Tt was all-important, Bihari Lal added significantly, lifting 
his dark face to the night sky, his eyes to the stars, to strike 
only at the auspicious hour, for then their gods would help 
them and they could not fail. Then would Kali the Destroyer 
arm them and give them strength, then would their courage 
be equal to the task which lay before them . . . then and only 
then. 

The sepoys murmured ominously as he sat down. What 
words were these, spoken by the man who had burnt their 
Colour on the eve of Jawan? They were impatient of this 
delay, weary of the constant strain of waiting, fearful lest their 
treachery be suspected by their officers and steps be taken to 
prevent it. One man, bolder than the rest, called out a 
question. Another joined his protest and then another and 
another. 

“Suppose the sahib-log disarm us? There is talk of this, is 
there not? Suppose they take our arms from us and send us 
back to our homes dishonoured? What then, Bihari Lal?” 

“The Colonel-sahib will not allow us to be disarmed, 
brother,” Bihari Lal answered promptly, his tone derisive. 
“Knowest thou not that the Colonel-sahib fights for us and 
upholds our rights in the councils of the feringhi? Knowest 
thou not, O ignorant one, that the Old Bear is our friend ?” 

His use of the nickname by which the Colonel-sahib was 
affectionately known to his men brought forth some ribald 
laughter but it also led to a number of openly voiced 
objections. 

“The Colonel-sahib is a good man! He has been, indeed, 
our friend. Can he not be spared, when the hour strikes? It is 
not right that he should die, Bihari Lal.” 

**The Colonel-sahib is a feringhi,’”’ Bihari Lal reminded them 
harshly. He turned to the sadhu at his side. So far the messenger 
had not spoken to the men, He squatted silently, his ash- 
smeared body twisted into the difficult posture which he and 
his kind always adopted, as a sign of their devotion and 
holiness, his face, hideously daubed with white and saffron 
paint, half-hidden by his mane of matted, unkempt hair. At 
the unvoiced question in the Brahman’s eyes, he nodded 
vehemently. 
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‘All the feringhi are to die,”’ he announced in ringing tones. 
“None are to be spared, neither men nor women nor children. 
These men must obey.” He scrambled awkwardly to his feet 
and, without a backward glance, made off into the shadows, 
leaving behind him a faint, acrid odour of tainted wood-ash 
and unwashed flesh to remind them of his coming. 

Bihari Lal addressed the waiting men. “Go, my brothers,” 
he ordered them, “‘go back now to your charpoys and sleep. 
Tomorrow all shall parade as usual and must continue to 
obey the commands of the officers, whatever these may be. 
There must be no trouble.” 

‘And if the accursed cartridges are issued to us, as it is 
rumoured they will be?” 

“Accept them, brother. It will not be for long. When it is 
the hour, word will be given ye, never fear. But until it is 
whispered to each one of ye, there must be no sign which 
might cause the sahib-log to guess what is to come. Go, brothers, 
and be patient. The time is almost ripe.” 

Backed by the broad-shouldered Havildar Ram Dasrath, 
Bihari Lal left the square and the men followed him, still 
grumbling a little, to disperse to their barrack-rooms and sleep 
for what remained of the night. 

Another messenger, a follower of the Prophet this time, 
muffled in a thick, all-concealing cloak, sought out the sowars 
of Colonel Porteous’s Light Horse. He was greeted by Daffadar 
Wilayat Ali and. quickly surrounded by men from every 
squadron, eagerly clamouring for news. 

The troopers, tall, bearded men of warrior class, had once 
served in the army of their own dissolute king, whom the East 
India Company had deposed a year ago. Many had formerly 
been landowners, but the Company’s policy of Annexation 
and Lapse had robbed them of their lands, reducing them, in 
many cases, to penury. They were bitter, vengeful men, owing 
little loyalty to the white officers who now commanded them. 
They had sold their swords in order that they and their families 
might not starve, but they were ready, now, to turn on the 
hand which had fed them. All were eager to strike the first 
blow, for, it seemed to them, they had little enough to lose and 
everything to gain, should victory be their reward. Victory 
would mean an end to the Company’s stranglehold on Oudh, 
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a return to the old days when they had enjoyed power and 
plenty, and it would put a halt to the new system of taxation, 
by means of which they had been crippled. They had no 
affection for their officers in general and they bitterly resented 
the harsh discipline imposed by their new commanders, in 
particular the punishments meted out to them for small 
offences by the inflexible Colonel Porteous. 

“Down with John Company!’ the sowars growled, deep in 
their throats. ‘““Death to the Angrezi, who have cheated and 
enslaved us! Deen! Deen! This is the Year of the Prophecy, the 
last of the Hundred -Years of Subjection, when it is written 
that we, the Faithful, shall overthrow the infidel tyrants and 
restore to Hind the great and powerful Empire of the 
Moghuls.” 

“Salaam O aleikum!” the messenger said. He removed his 
chuddar, to stand revealed as a man they all knew, a nobleman 
of Oudh, in achkan and turban, his curved, richly jewelled 
tulwar buckled to his belt. He surveyed the jostling troopers in 
silence for a long, pregnant moment, assessing their mood, his 
thin hawk face expressionless, his eyes cold. In his commanding 
presence the men, too, fell silent, watching him uneasily and 
seeking to guess at his thoughts, their impatience suddenly. 
evaporating. They sensed from his manner that all was not 
well, but none dared to put the first question. 

“As Salaam aleikum,? the Talukdar said again. “Wa aletkum 
Salaam.” 

The sowars responded dutifully to his greeting and waited 
for him to speak. 

Like that of Bihari Lal, the Talukdar’s address was brief and 
it followed the same lines. The men heard him sullenly. What 
was this talk of patience, of delay, of caution, they asked them- 
selves—-why must they wait? Were not their brothers in the 
Faith dying in the streets of Delhi and each, as he died, taking 
with him a score of unbelievers? Was not Ghazi-ud-Din, Shah 
Bahadur, already proclaimed King and restored to the throne 
ofhis Moghul ancestors ? To delay was to break faith, to hesitate 
cowardice—had they not a King to restore to the throne of 
Oudh? 

“The time is not yet,” the Talukdar warned them sternly. 
“If ye strike too soon, then will ye break faith with our 
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brothers here in Adjodhabad, in Lucknow, in Fyzabad, in 
Cawnpore. These are the men with whom we shall fight—they 
are our comrades,” : 

“They are dogs of Hindus!’ a fiercely bearded lance- 
daffadar protested. He spat in the dust at his feet. 

“They are of Hind,” he was reminded, “united with us in 
this battle against the Angrezi. Religious differences must be 
forgotten, until victory is won.” 

“Then we must wait? Is that what thou seekest to tell us?” 

The turbaned head was inclined curtly in answer. “Until 
the word is given. Insha Illah . . . if God wills, I shall myself 
return to bring it. In the meantime, obey thine officers and do 
not lose patience. To rise prematurely is to lose all. When 
the time comes, it will be thy task to see that the troopers who. 
follow Richmond-sahib do not upset our plans. He is a brave 
man and a dangerous one, who sees further than the others, 
and he has chosen his men well. But without their leader, they 
will be like unto a snake without its head, threshing impotently 
in the dust, knowing not which way to turn. See to it that 
these men have no leader, and this time make no mistake, my 
brothers . . . Richmond-sahib must die. It is not enough to 
wound him, understand? He must die!” 

“¢ *Fwas not we who failed on that other occasion, Hlustrious 
One,” Wilayat Ali defended bitterly, “but those cowardly 
dogs of cut-throats from the city sewers who ran away before 
the thing was done! Assuredly they were to blame 2 

The Talukdar waved him impatiently to silence. ‘Then fail 
not now, Wilayat Ali. The remedy is in thy hands, is it not? 
In any event, I must leave it to thee, for now I must begone— 
I have other paltans to visit before this night is out. Khuda 
Hafiz!” 

“Go with God,” the men answered, and watched him wrap 
himself once more in his cloak. A trooper brought him his 
horse and he left them at a gallop, vanishing swiftly into the 
night, a shadow among the shadows. 

Throughout the hours of darkness, other messengers came 
and went. A fakir, with his begging bowl and the nail- 
encrusted charpoy on which he habitually lay, entered the 
Adjodhabad bazaar at midnight, to be greeted by an excited 
crowd, ‘ 
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A Brahman priest, in a saffron robe, put his shaven head 
inte the guardroom of the 11th Rifles, and was quickly led to 
where the sepoys of the regiment awaited him. The Talukdar 
from Oudh pulled up his sweating horse in the Military Police 
Lines: the sadhu who had visited the 76th Infantry earlier that 
night crept stealthily into the barracks occupied by Major 
Lee’s battery, and a second fakir, an old man, heavy with 
years, trudged slowly down the Lucknow road to follow the 
first into the native city. 

Only the men of Hugh Richmond’s Irregular Horse received 
no nocturnal visitors. They slept undisturbed through the long, 
hot night, save for those who mounted guard at the gates of the 
Residency. ... 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Emma wakened a little after dawn next morning. At first, the 
mists of sleep still shrouding her brain, she lay smiling to 
herself at the memory of the dream she had had. 

In her dream they had been at home, she and Fanny, 
sitting in front of the old nursery fire in her parents’ house and 
taking it in turn to read aloud to each other, as they often did 
when they were alone. Fanny had been reading from a volume 
of Mr. Alfred Tennyson’s poetry, and, lying there drowsily, 
her face buried in the warm softness of her pillow, Emma 
heard her cousin’s voice as distinctly as if it had been coming 
from the bed beside her own. 

“Singing alone in the morning of life, 
In the happy morning of life and of May, 
Singing of men that in baitle array, 
Ready in heart and ready in hand . 
March unth banner and bugle and fife, 
To the death for their native land . 


The voice faded into silence. In its place came sounds, from 
the compound outside, which heralded the gradual awakening 
of the bungalow staff to greet the new day. They were familiar 
sounds to Emma now . . . the soft, melodious trickle of water 
on the rubbery canna leaves outside her bedroom window, as 
the mali industriously plied his watering can: subdued voices, 
murmuring together in an alien tongue: the faint, rasping 
clatter of metal on metal, as the bhisti collected his scrubbed 
containers from the ghusl-khana and carried them across to his 
small fire on the far side of the compound, preparatory to 
heating water for his master’s bath. From a tree quite close at 
hand came the monotonous, high-pitched call of the brain- 
fever bird, steers over and over again . . . brain-fever, brain- 


Sever, brain- fever. « 
Emma sat up, " flinging the bedclothes aside in a single, 
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convulsive movement. She wasn’t at home in Oxford, she 
wasn’t with Fanny in the old nursery—she was in India, and 
Fanny’s voice had been part of a dream. 

Trembling a little, she forced herself to cross the room on 
bare feet and peer into the other bed. But, as she had known 
it would be, it was empty, the mattress covered with a plain 
white sheet, the mosquito net rolled up and secured by tapes 
to its supporting frame. Fanny hadn’t slept there. She would 
never sleep in this bed again. Fanny was . . . dead. 

Dead. . . . Robert had said so last night, when he had fallen 
from his horse into the arms of old Akbar Mohammed and 
she and Lucy had run out to help him, in response to the 
butler’s startled cry that MacLeod-sahib had returned. 
Emma shivered in the warm early-morning air. Robert had 
said it from between clenched teeth, without excuse or 
explanation, without, it had seemed, a thought for the dreadful 
shock he was giving them by breaking the news so abruptly. 
They hadn’t believed it then, Emma remembered. They had 
thought, both of them, that poor Robert had been raving. . . . 

But he had said it again later, when the Commissioner’s 
conference had at last come to an end and he had been carried, 
in a state of near collapse, to the guest room, by Colonel 
Beamish and Captain Richmond. It was then that he had told 
them the full, terrible, heart-breaking story of Fanny’s death 
and they had been compelled to believe it. 

Tears came to burn painfully behind Emma’s half-closed 
eyelids, Robert had told them of Fanny’s death and Mrs. 
Hibbert’s, together with a score of others, in the shambles of 
Delhi’s Kashmir Gate. Defenceless, the women had sought 
refuge with the Main Guard, trusting in the sepoys of the guard 
to protect them from the howling, blood-crazed mob of in- 
surgents from the city. But the mob—fresh from the charnel- 
house of Duryagunj, the Christian quarter, where they had 
burned and massacred and looted—had screamed to the guard 
to join them, and the sepoys, wavering until that moment, 
had signified their willingness by turning on the white women 
and children who had sought their help. They had died in 
agony and terror, and even the frightened cries of the children 
had not touched the hearts of the sepoys, had not moved them 
to pity or given them pause in their ghastly slaughter. 
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‘Emma bit her lip, in a vain attempt to still its quivering, as 
she visualized the scene which Robert had described. He had 
witnessed it himself, from less than a hundred yards away, but 
he and the others with him, fighting for their lives against the 
mob from Duryagunj, had been powerless to go to the aid of 
those they had imagined to be in a place of safety. Robert, 
who was her husband . . . Robert, who loved her, had not 
been able to save Fanny. He had had to watch her die, under 
the blazing, merciless Indian sun .. . that same sun which 
was even now rising in the blue, unclouded sky above 
Adjodhabad, touching the domes and minarets of the native 
city to molten gold. 

Emma let her head fall against the smooth, worn wood of 
the bedpost from which Fanny’s mosquito net was suspended, 
feeling its coolness on her burning forehead. It was difficult, 
even now, to believe that Fanny was dead, harder still to 
accept the fact that Robert’s terrible story was true and ‘not 
some nightmare, from which she would. wake, as she had just 
now awakened from that other, happier dream. 

And yet the sight of Robert should have convinced her, she 
thought, shivering again. He had changed almost out of 
recognition since the last time she had seen him. The boyish 
laughter-lines about his mouth were gone, replaced by a 
pinched tightness that had made her wonder if he would ever 
smile again. He had aged, too, in some strange, indefinable 
way—aged and grown hard, and even the inflexions of his 
voice were different, lacking warmth and feeling, holding only 
a numb, despairing bitterness that had shocked her indescrib- 
ably as she had listened to it. 

Today he would go on, he had told them, to Lucknow. 
‘That was where his duty lay and he must report to Sir Henry 
Lawrence, as General Hibbert had ordered him to the day he 
left Delhi. The General had been wounded, but somehow, 
with Robert and a handful of others, he had escaped to the 
Flagstaff Tower on the Ridge overlooking the city and had 
remained there, endeavouring to bring order out of chaos and 
put up at least a token resistance to the attacks of the trium- 
phant mutineers. They had sent the surviving women and 
children, that night, on their way to Karnal, some on foot, 
some in bullock-carts or on horseback, a few in carriages and 
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dog-carts which, miraculously, had not been looted, with as 
many men as could be spared to guard them. Robert had gone 
a part of the way with this pathetic little procession, but he did 
not know whether or not they had reached Karnal safely, for 
at dawn he had left them. 

He had said little of his own perilous journey, save that, at 
times, he had suffered pursuit and on one occasion had been 
attacked by a band of deserting sepoys, on their way to their 
homes with the loot. they had amassed in Delhi. After that, it 
séemed, he had stolen a horse and adopted native dress in 
order to travel faster and attract less notice. 

There was a soft knock on the door. Emma turned, startled, 
to face it, clutching her nightgown about her, only to relax in 
relief as the ayah she shared with Lucy came shuffling in with 
her chota hazri tray, which she set down on the bedside table. 

“Missy awake early,” the ayah said, her tone surprised. “I 
have chitti . . . wait, Missy, I find.” After a good deal of fumb- 
ling in the folds of her white cotton sari, she brought out a 
twist of paper which she offered, her toothless gums bared in a 
smile, with the information that it had been delivered by the 
Lake’s mali, a few minutes before, and required an answer. 

Emma read the note. It was from Mrs. Lake and ran: 

“Emmy dear, Francis has just told me the terrible news. You know, 
Tam sure, how sorry I am and how my heart aches for you all in your 
loss. If tt would help you to get away for a little, come over and take 
breakfast with me. I shall be alone, except for the boys, and, as always, 
the better for your company. So come, if you would like to. If not, do 
not trouble to reply.” 

The note was signed, “‘Affectionately, Amelia Lake.” 

“Is answer, Missy?” the ayah asked. 

Emma hesitated. It would be a relief, as Mrs. Lake had 
suggested, to get away for a little while. Lucy, after a flood of 
weeping last night, had retired to bed and would most 
probably stay there, prostrate with grief, until well on into the 
morning. And her uncle always breakfasted alone, on his 
return from the first parade of the day, usually a good deal 
later than Lucy and herself. Which left only Robert—and 
suddenly. Emma knew that she could not face Robert at break- 
fast this morning, for his grief and his suffering had made him 
a stranger and set a barrier between them. 
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“All right, ayah,” she said, “tell Lake-sahib’s mali to say 
that I will come. And tell Akbar Mohammed that I shall not 
want breakfast.” 

“ Bahut achcha, miss-sahib,” the ayah responded, and shuffled 
out to perform her errand, her bare feet making a soft, slither- 
ing sound on the tiled floor as she crossed the room. 

Emma drank her tea and dressed quickly. She looked into 
Lucy’s room before leaving the bungalow, but her cousin lay 
in a heavy sleep and did not move, even when Emma tiptoed 
up to her in order to straighten her ruffled coverlet. 

Her uncle’s victoria was waiting by the entrance steps when 
she left the bungalow, the coachman on the box and Lalla 
Ram, his orderly, at the horses’ heads. They both gave her a 
respectful greeting, to which she replied, from force of habit, 
with her usual warmth, before recalling that Lalla Ram was a 
sepoy and therefore no longer to be trusted. And yet she had 
known and liked the small brown man ever since her arrival 
in Adjodhabad . . . she stifled a sob as she watched him, very 
gently and carefully, assist her uncle into the carriage. Her 
uncle looked tired and pale and his heavily bandaged foot was 
obviously causing him considerable pain as he limped down 
the steps on Lalla Ram’s arm. 

He did not see her—or, if he did, made no attempt to 
acknowledge her presence—and Emma felt a lump rise in her 
throat at the sight of his set face and red-rimmed, unhappy 
eyes. Fanny had always been very dear to him, she knew, and 
her loss, coming at a time when he was beset with other 
troubles, must have been a heartbreaking blow to the proud 
old man who had loved her. 

She waited until the carriage was out of sight and then 
made her way down the drive in its wake, intending to skirt 
the clump of oleanders which grew close to the gate and enter 
the Lakes’ compound by the short cut Ian and Douglas had 
constructed and which they had shown her very soon after her 
arrival. But the sound of marching feet arrested her. Obeying 
some primitive instinct of caution, she drew back and, instead 
of skirting the bushes, flung herself into their midst, to watch 
fearfully, from this place of concealment, the approach of the 
marching men. 

Could they be sepoys who had mutinied, she asked herself— 
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sepoys, come to attack these peaceful, sleeping bungalows, as 
the sepoys in Meerut and Delhi had attacked them? Her heart 
quickened its beat, thudding like a wild thing in her breast, 
seeking escape. And then reason reasserted itself. Her Uncle 
George must have seen them, as his carriage turned into the 
Mall. He would never have driven on, regardless of her safety 
and Lucy’s, if there had been anything to fear from the 
sepoys who were now approaching the drive entrance and 
who, at a shouted word of command, were coming to a halt 
there. Besides, there was a British officer at their head... . 
With a sigh of thankfulness) Emma recognized Major 
Warburton astride a chestnut horse, and, feeling ashamed of 
her momentary panic, she left her hiding place and went 
forward to greet him. 

“Why, good morning to you, Miss Emmy!” Major 
Warburton sketched a salute, bending forward in his saddle 
to take her proffered hand. He murmured a low-voiced 
expression of condolence, his smile kindly and sympathetic, 
and then went on, raising his voice to its normal level, “I’ve 
come to post a guard on the Colonel’s bungalow—a precaution 
we decided on last night, my dear, to prevent you ladies 
worrying unduly.” : 

“A... guard?” Emma echoed, scarcely able to believe the 
evidence of her own ears. “‘A guard of . . . of sepoys?” 

Major Warburton shook his head. “A guard. of my military 
policemen. They’re absolutely reliable, Miss Emmy—the most 
trustworthy body of men on this station. They'll look after 
you, never fear—protect you with their lives, if need be. Not 
that there’s the least chance of its being necessary here, of 
course. No, indeed. This isn’t Meerut. Nothing’s going to 
happen here, you may be assured. . . .”” He nodded to the 
havildar who had accompanied him. The man saluted smartly 
and issued a brisk order in his own tongue. Two soldiers 
detached themselves from the main body and marched off 
after the havildar, who posted them one on either side of the 
drive gate and returned to take up his own position to the 
right of the front rank. 

Major Warburton smiled. “There you are now, my dear 
young lady . . . satisfied, eh? Splendid, splendid! Well, I must 
regretfully take leave of you and continue the good work. 
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Give my deepest sympathy to Miss Lucy, won’t you, and tell 
her that I enquired for her? Thank you and... good morning 
to you, Miss Emmy. You’ve nothing to worry about, I assure 
you—you’re in safe hands now, with my men guarding you.” 

Emma watched him ride away, his men marching smartly 
at his heels. She wondered, as the little column halted outside 
thé bungalow beyond, whether the officers, when they had 
escorted their wives and children to the Main Guard at the 
Kashmir Gate, had told them—as Major Warburton had just 
told her—that they were in safe hands and had nothing to 
worry about. But then she dismissed the thought, ashamed 
that it should have occurred to her. Major Warburton’s men 
were not ordinary sepoys, they were military policemen, com- 
pletely to be trusted, and, as he had reminded her, this was 
not Meerut. It was Adjodhabad and nothing would happen 
here. 

With a new lightness in her step, Emma covered the short 
distance which separated her from the Lakes’ bungalow, seeing, 
as she entered the drive, that here, too, a military police sentry 
was stolidly patrolling its length. 

Ian and Douglas met her on the veranda. Both, having 
obviously been warned by their mother that she had suffered 
a recent bereavement, greeted her with subdued enthusiasm 
and led her indoors, each taking one of her hands, as if 
suddenly she had become an invalid and was too fragile to be 
treated normally. 

“Mamma is in the dining-room,” Ian told her solemnly, 
“and she’s expecting you, Emmy. We’re having kidneys as a 
treat, because you’re coming. But if you find you can’t eat all 
yours,” he added, with engaging guilelessness, “I’d help you 
finish them. They’re my favourite breakfast, you see, but 
Douglas does not much care for them, do you, Doug?” 

His brother agreed, with equal solemnity, that he did not. 
“This way, Emmy,” he urged, “everything’s ready and I’m 
starving, even if it is kidneys!” 

“Emmy dear, come and sit down ” Amelia Lake, 
presiding at the breakfast table, welcomed her warmly. As 
Emma bent to kiss her, she held out her arms,, drawing the 
girl into her embrace and holding her close for an instant 
before letting her go. “You know how sorry Iam, don’t you?” 
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she said gently, lowering her voice so that the two little boys 
might not hear. “You know, Emmy darling. But we won’t 
talk of it . .. it’s better, don’t you think? Just for this 
morning... .” 

Emma nodded, grateful for her kindly tact, as she took her 
seat at the table. 

Breakfast was, on the whole, a cheerful meal. Ian and 
Douglas quickly recovered their natural exuberance and 
chatted, as they always did, nineteen to the dozen. There was 
no mention of the news from Delhi and Meerut: they talked, 
instead, of trivial, day-to-day matters, Mrs. Lake addressing 
most of her remarks to Emma but occasionally joining in the 
twins’ conversation, if this seemed likely to stray to more 
dangerous channels. Both little boys were pleased and excited 
by the presence of the sentry at their gate and vied with each 
other in suggesting reasons for it, requesting permission, when 
the meal was over, to go outside and watch the soldier at close 
quarters. Their mother let them go. 

“They’ve no idea, of course,” she said to Emma, when the 
two had departed with shrill whoops of delight. “Although 
I caught ayah yesterday telling them some dreadful story she 
had heard in the bazaar . . . something about white officers’ 
swords being offered in Delhi at two for a rupee.” Mrs. Lake 
drew a long, sighing breath. “I hope to heaven it’s not true.” 

They looked at each other and Emma saw that her hostess’s 
eyes were swimming with tears, her plump, pretty face 
denuded of colour. She repeated the assurance Major 
Warburton had given her, with more conviction than she felt, 
and Amelia Lake said, making an effort to smile, “Of course, 
dear, I know it won’t happen in Adjodhabad. We’ve had 
warning, and even if there should be an attempt at mutiny 
here, your uncle and the other commanding officers have 
agreed on the steps they will take to deal with it. You know 
they’re going into the city this morning, don’t you?” 

“No, I didn’t know. Why, Mrs. Lake—what are they going 
to do?” 

“Francis says they plan to put on a show of force. In view 
of the gravity of the situation and the news from Delhi which 
your—which poor Robert brought, I believe your untle 
intends to demand that everyone in possession of arms in the 
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city should hand them over to him within twenty-four hours. 
And there’s to be a curfew: no one will be allowed out between 
dusk and dawn until further notice and the sepoys are to be 
confined to their barracks.” 

“Qh!? Some of Emma’s fear left her, and her heart lifted. 
Her uncle, it was evident, was taking no risks. “Who is going 
to the city?” she asked. “Will Uncle George go himself?” 

“No, dear, Major Lancaster and Francis are to be in com- 
mand of the detachment—your uncle cannot mount a horse 
with that leg of his, poor man. In any case, most of the sepoys 
who will form the detachment are being drawn from Francis’s 
and Major Lancaster’s companies . . . they both received their 
orders last night. Francis did not tell me everything that was 
contained in his instructions, of course, he could not. But he 
did tell me one thing, Emmy, that worried merather ”? Mrs. 
Lake hesitated and, seeing her hesitation, Emma prompted. 

“What, Mrs. Lake? You know I will not breathe a word to 
anyone if you don’t want me to.” 

“Oh, I know that, dear. And I suppose. that it will be 
common knowledge by this time, certainly in the bazaar, 
where they always hear things a long time before we do. . . 
so perhaps it won’t matter if I tell you. Emmy”’—Amelia 
Lake’s voice shook—‘they are going to issue the new rifles 
and cartridges to the 76th at the first parade this morning. 
Or at least, to picked squads from each company. Colonel 
Lindsay—your uncle—is putting the regiment’s loyalty to the 
test. He told the Commissioner ‘that he would last night, 
apparently.” 

Emma stared at her companion, wide-eyed and startled. 
The future of the 76th as a regiment was being decided this 
morning—perhaps now, at this very moment—and she had 
known nothing about it. But no wonder her uncle had looked 
so tense and upset when he had left the bungalow, she thought 
contritely—no wonder he had walked past her without seeing 
her . . . it was understandable, with so much at stake, that he 
should be conscious of little else. His faith in the men he 
commanded was being put to the test, but he had himself 
decided on the test. No doubt he had flung his suggestion, as a 
defiant challenge to the meeting last night . . . to the Com- 
missioner, who had questioned his assurance that his men 
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were loyal, to Captain Richmond, who had also doubted it. 
A surge of reluctant pride in him swept over Emma. She had 
been afraid; she, too, had doubted, but: her uncle’s faith had 
remained undimmed. Staunch and obstinate, he had offered 
to bring proof of what he so steadfastly believed to be the 
truth—proof which might, if his faith should not be justified, 
cost him his life. And the lives, perhaps, of his officers . . . the 
colour slowly left Emma’s cheeks. 

“Oh, Mrs. Lake,” she said, in a strained, unhappy whisper, 
“do you think they will accept the cartridges? Do you think 
they will remain loyal?” 

“Francis says they will. He is certain that the men of his 
own company will obey his orders. Emmy, we must just pray 
that he is right, mustn’t we? Perhaps if we pray together. = 

“I prayed last night,” Emma said sadly. ‘Lucy and I both 
prayed ... for Fanny.” Her eyes met Mrs. Lake’s miserably. 

“Because of what happened in Delhi and Meerut, Emmy 
dear”—Mrs. Lake took Emma’s hand in hers—‘we must not 
mistrust all the sepoys and. we must not lose faith in God. Say a 
little prayer with me now, will you not? Please, Emmy, to 
help me . . . because I have two small sons and I dare not lose 
faith, my dear . . . kneel here, beside me, and we'll say the 
words together. Almighty God, Father in Heaven...” | 

Emma was weeping openly when they rose from their 
knees. Amelia Lake put an arm round her and led her to the 
window. ‘Francis promised he would send someone to tell me 
that all was well,” she confided. “‘He knew that I was anxious, 
so he promised.” She glanced at the clock on the mantelshelf 
behind her and expelled her breath in a small, pent-up sigh. 
“He should be here soon. The parade was due to end at eight, 
I believe, and it is twenty past eight now. Let’s have another 
cup of tea, shall we, while we’re waiting? I ** she broke 
off, listening intently. “Emmy, do you hear anything?” : 

“I don’t think *? Emma began and then jumped to her 
feet. “Oh, yes . . . I can hear a horse . . . it’s trotting, not 
galloping, and . . . yes, it’s coming in here. The sentry is 
saluting, so it must be an officer. It’s—-oh, Mrs. Lake, it’s 
Ensign O’Donnell! Captain Lake must have sent him to 
tell us.”” 

They both ran to the veranda and were standing together 
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at the head of the steps when Shane O’Donnell swung himself 
easily from the saddle, his eyes lighting up as he recognized 
Emma. “Good morning, ma’am,” he greeted Mrs. Lake 
politely. “Miss Emmy, it does me good to see you. . .” he 
smiled at them both and, when a syce came to take his horse, 
mounted the steps to join them. “I was asked by Captain Lake, 
ma’am, to give you this and to tell you that the parade went 
off in exemplary fashion. The men accepted the new rifles and 
cartridges without protest.” 

“Did they ?”? Mrs. Lake was trembling, Emma saw, but the 
colour gradually returned to her pale cheeks as she read the 
note her husband had sent her. “Oh, thank God . . . thank 
God. .. . There was really no trouble at all, Mr. O’Donnell ?”” 

“None, ma’am,” Shane assured her. ““The Colonel paraded 
the whole regiment and himself addressed them. He told them 
exactly what refusal of the cartridges would mean and what he 
expected of them and he reminded them of their traditions... 
it was most moving, ma’am, and the Colonel was magnificent. 
When he had done, I thought for a moment that they were 
going to cheer him.” ; 

“But they did not?” Emma suggested. 

The ensign shook his head. ‘No, Miss Emmy. But each of 
the picked men accepted his issue without question—there 
wasn’t a single refusal. They’re now on their way to the city 
under Major Lancaster’s command, carrying their new arms, 
with the band leading them and Major Lee’s gun battery 
bringing up the rear. It is a fine sight and one I shall not forget 
in a hurry. Nor, I doubt, will the city.” 

“Have you to join them, Mr. O’Donnell?” Mrs. Lake 
enquired hospitably. “Or would you have time to take a cup 
of tea with Emmy and myself before returning to your duties?” 

Shane O’Donnell flashed her a look of such gratitude that, 
involuntarily, she smiled. “Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure, ma’am,” he confessed, “‘for as it happens I’ve no very 
pressing duties . . .” his eyes sought Emma’s gravely. “I'd 
hoped for a word with Miss Emmy when I was this way, and so, | 
if I might crave your indulgence, ma’am, I’d like to stay for a 
few minutes.” 

Then please come in, Mr. O’Donnell,” Mrs. Lake invited. 
“I shall go and order a fresh pot of tea and, while I’m about it, 
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see what those two young rogues of mine are up to. Emmy 
dear”—her smile included them both—take Mr. O’Donneil 
into the dining-room, will you not, and entertain him until I 
get back? I'll try not to be too long.” - 

Emma did as she was bidden, but, alone with Shane in the 
low, shadowed dining-room, found herself unexpectedly 
tongue-tied. They eyed each other shyly across the laden table, 
both silent and both, it seemed, reluctant to break the silence. 
And then suddenly the tall young ensign was on his knees 
beside her, his hands coming out to clasp hers and imprison 
them in his own. 

“Emmy ...” his voice was low, half shamed, half exultant, 
“Emmy, I love you so... you know that, don’t you? You 
know how deeply I love you . . . oh, Emmy, I’d intended to 
wait before speaking to your uncle, before asking you again if 
you'd marry me. But after what has happened in Delhi— 
Emmy, I cannot wait, I dare not! I want the right to protect 
you, to care for you, my dearest. I want to marry you at once 
and not wait any longer. . . .” 

Emma heard his voice, but, looking down at him, saw not 
his face but Robert’s . . . Robert’s tortured, grief-lined face and 
haunted, hopeless eyes. Robert and Fanny had had their brief 
happiness together, she thought, but they had lost it in the 
blazing ruins of Delhi, where it had been wrenched from them 
in a few terrible minutes of horror and pain and savagery. 
And Robert had returned, a broken man, who had watched 
his wife die and been powerless to save her . . . she stifled a sob, 
her lower lip quivering. Suppose Fate held no more than this 
for herself and Shane? Suppose that same savagery which had 
cost Fanny’s life should break out here... here in Adjodhabad, 
where they all said it could not happen? Herein Adjodhabad, 
in spite of the fact that the sepoys of the 76th had accepted 
their issue of the new cartridges . . . in spite of the police 
sentries at the bungalow gate? In spite of the fact that there 
was to bea curfew and the city would be deprived ofits arms.... 

She heard again, in agonized memory, Captain Rich- 
mond’s voice saying the words he had said to her on F anny’s 
wedding day. 

“You and your cousins are three of thousands of defencelbess 
women... for whose safety we soldiers will have to accept responsibility 
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if there is an uprising. Do you have any idea of what that responsibility 
means to a fighting man, Miss Lindsay? You will hamper us and tte 
our hands. . . you will make cowards of us, so that . . . we shall not 
fight with the ruthlessness that may well be our only chance of 
survival...” 

She had been angry at the time, Emma recalled—angry and 
incredulous, bitterly resentful of Captain Richmond’s attitude 
and the sentiments he had expressed. But she had not forgotten 
what he had said to her. His words had etched themselves 
indelibly on her memory and now, for the first time, she began 
to understand what he had meant by them, to believe that 
they might, against all reason, be true. 

“Emmy, my love,” Shane urged her ardently, “the chaplain 
would marry us in a few days’ time, if we were to ask him to, 
and I believe that, in the circumstances, your uncle would 
give us his consent. The ceremony could be in private an eM 

“No!?? Emma freed her hands from his. “No, Shane. . . .” 
She could not look at him, could not bear to witness the 
distress in his eyes and watch the glad, eager light fade from 
them as he got to his feet. “I cannot marry you now . . . not 
in these circumstances, not with this terrible threat hanging 
over us. I cannot do to you what has been done to Robert. 
Try to understand, Shane. You are a soldier .. . I cannot 
hamper you and tie your hands, make you responsible for me 
and for my safety. I cannot, I ee 

“You do not love me,” Shane accused, his young face 
white. “You could not or you would do as I ask.” 

“1 do, I do! Oh, don’t you see, it is because I do that I— 
that I. . .” her voice broke, dying with a sob in her throat. 
She left him then and ran from him, breathless, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, deaf to his voice calling to her 
despairingly to come back. Gathering up her skirts, she 
plunged through the clump of oleanders which separated the 
Lakes’ garden from her uncle’s and ran blindly on, aware 
neither of the sentry’s startled face nor of the presence of Ian 
and Douglas who watched her, puzzled, from the opposite 
side of the bushes. 

Stumbling up the veranda steps, her head down and her 
eyes misted with tears, she ran straight into the arms of 
Captain Richmond, who was standing at their head. 
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“My dear Miss Emmy—what in the world is wrong?” His 
tone was gentle, his expression concerned as he looked down 
into her tear-stained face. “Has something frightened you? 
Why, you poor child, you are trembling... there . . .” his 
arms steadied her, holding her to him. “Tell me what it is, 
won’t you? Perhaps I could help.” 

Emma shook her head. ‘No, it’s nothing. I. . .” she had 
not meant to lose her precarious hold on herself, but, without 
warning, the tears overwhelmed her. Her whole body shook 
with the intensity of her weeping. She was scarcely aware of 
who it was who held her, conscious only that Hugh Rich- 
mond’s embrace was gentle and impersonal, his arms a refuge 
from the fear and uncertainty and grief which tormented her. 

It was Lucy’s voice that, finally, brought her to her senses 
and restored a measure of her lost control. 

“Emmy .. . Captain Richmond! What is the meaning of 
this . . . this exhibition?” Lucy sounded shocked and 
incredulous and her face, when Emma looked at it, was 
pink with indignation. “Emmy, how dare you behave in such 
a manner, in full view of the servants? You forget yourself, 

OU: 3 
i “The child is distraught,” Captain Richmond put in 
quietly. “Something has evidently upset her a great deal. 
Perhaps, Miss Lindsay, you would be good enough to look 
after her? And tell Robert, if you please, when he wakes, that 
I shall be ready between four and five this evening to.accom- 
pany him to Lucknow. If you would do this for me then I need 
not wait.” 

He turned abruptly on his heel and left them alone together, 
calling for his horse as he descended the veranda steps. In the 
saddle once more, he saluted with punctilious courtesy and 
trotted briskly down the drive. 

When his hoof beats had faded into silence, Lucy asked, with 
restrained anger, “Is Mr. O’Donnell’s devotion not enough 
for you, Emmy, that you have also to enlist that of Captain 
Richmond?” 

Emma faced her miserably. “You do not understand, 
Lucy: ** she began, but her cousin cut her short. 

“On the contrary,” she returned, wrenching her arm fre¢ of 
Emma’s clasp, “I understand only too well. You are a heartless 
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little flirt, Emmy, and I’m afraid I. . . I dislike you very 
much!” 

Without waiting for Emma’s reply, she ran from the 
veranda, so blinded by tears that she did not see Akbar 
Mohammed in the doorway and would have collided with 
him, had he not stepped swiftly aside. 

Emma stared after her, shocked and bewildered, but she 
did not look back. When she reappeared at lunchtime, she 
was her normal cool, disapproving self and did not refer to the 


matter again. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


For Hugh Richmond, the next fortnight was a time fraught 
with hideous anxiety. He had not fully recovered from the 
effect of his wounds, but he drove his broken body mercilessly, 
spurred on by a deep conviction of impending disaster from 
which, sleeping or waking, he could find no escape. 

Adjodhabad remained quiet, but the bazaar seethed with 
rumours. Hugh’s brief visit to Lucknow, with Robert, revealed 
a state of similar tension there, and the reports his men 
brought in from the surrounding countryside left him in no 
doubt as to the imminence of the gathering storm. On a 
second visit to Lucknow on 20th May, he had a talk with Sir 
Henry Lawrence. The Chief Commissioner was pessimistic, 
although he continued to work energetically to organize the 
city’s defences and he told Hugh, smiling wryly, that he had 
asked for plenary military powers and had that day been 
appointed a Brigadier-General. 

“You'd better tell Bayliss to do the same,” he advised, 
“unless, of course, he’s satisfied with the way in which Colonel 
Lindsay is handling the situation and prefers to leave him to 
shoulder the responsibility. To be frank with you, Hugh, I do 
not think it matters much, one way or the other, who assumes 
the nominal responsibility when things are in the state they’re 
in now. What exactly is Lindsay doing in Adjodhabad ?” 

“He is taking the precautions any army officer would take 
if he feared a civil uprising, sir,” Hugh replied, with grim 
cynicism. “He has imposed a curfew, confiscated all arms in 
the possession of civilians, posted guards in cantonments and 
he patrols the city daily, using the troops at his disposal. 
These, as you know, sir, are native.’ 

“Quite.” Sir Henry spoke dryly. “And how are they con- 
ducting themselves? In particular, how are Lindsay’s 7m 
behaving ?” 

“In exemplary fashion, sir . . . so far. The 76th accepted the 
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new Enfield rifles and cartridges, without protest, a week ago. 
Since then, to show his trust in them, Colonel Lindsay has 
put them to guard the Magazine and on city duty, in charge 
of the court house and jail. Today, J understand, they are to 
find the cantonment and bungalow guards.” 

“For which reason J had forty men of the 13th N.I. on guard 
at my Residency yesterday,” Sir Henry said, “after a false 


report on them.” He spread his hands in a gesture of helpless- 


ness. “Hugh, the issue is really quite a simple one, you 

know—either the native regiments will mutiny or they will 

remain loyal. My own view is that they’ll all mutiny and 

that the Oudh irregulars will be the first to break. What is 
ours ?”? 

i “The same, sir, I regret to say,” Hugh admitted. 

Sir Henry eyed him sombrely. “Let us pray that we are 
wrong, although I fear we are not. Enough has been done, 
heaven knows, to drive them to mutiny, especially here in 
Oudh. There are times when I confess, Hugh, I am sorely 
tempted to kick against the pricks and place the blame for all 
this where it belongs . . . and that is not all on the sepoys’ side, 
by a very long chalk.” 

“T know it’s not, sir.” 

“I wonder how many others will realize it, when the time 
comes? I wonder if in Delhi ” Sir Henry broke off, racked 
by a violent paroxysm of coughing. Hugh looked at him in 
alarm. He had obviously lost a good deal of weight during the 
past weeks, and now, reduced to a gasping breathlessness -by 
his coughing, he presented the appearance of a very frail, sick 
man indeed. 

Meeting his companion’s concerned gaze, when the cough- 
ing at last died down, the Chief Commissioner said ruefully, 
“I’m not the man I was, Hugh, am I? And, but for this 
trouble in Oudh, I might have been at Home now. In England, 
think of it. . . enjoying the green fields and the soft grey rain, 
the sights and smells I have almost forgotten and shall, I fear, 
never know again, But there, it’s not my purpose to depress 
you, so let us talk of more cheerful things. You’ve heard, I 
imagine, the news that the Commander-in-Chief is in Karnal 
and that he intends to march on Delhi with a force that will 
include at least eight European regiments?” 
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“Yes, sir, ve heard it,” Hugh admitted. “Do you think it 
is true?” 

“If it is, it will be the most heartening news we have yet 
received,” Sir Henry answered thoughtfully. “The prompt 
recapture of Delhi might strangle this mutiny at birth, or 
before it ever happens. But unfortunately I doubt if even 
Anson, with the best will in the world, can move as fast as that. 
I doubt very much if he will be able to save us here.” 

Andrew Bayliss, to whom, on his return to Adjodhabad, 
Hugh reported this conversation, admitted to sharing Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s doubts. He said, with a despondent shrug, 
“The Commander-in-Chief will need time to assemble and 
equip a force capable of re-taking Delhi. And time, Hugh, is at 
a premium now. The sands are running out and the last 
grains, I fancy, already at the bottom of the glass. Hewitt 
should have acted, from Meerut—fe should have marched on 
Delhi before the mutineers ever entered it.” 

“General Hewitt is under arrest,” Hugh told him, but Mr. 
Bayliss merely sighed. ‘““What use is that? It comes too late. 
Everything comes too late.” 

Hugh studied the lined, tired face of his one-time mentor, 
pained and shocked by the despair he read in it. Andrew 
Bayliss had suffered a recurrence of a tropical fever to which 
he was prone and it had turned him, almost overnight, into 
a weary, disillusioned old man, no longer capable of fighting 
for what he believed in—no longer capable, even, of adhering 
to his beliefs. His wife insisted that the ill effects of the fever 
would pass, but, looking at the Commissioner now, Hugh 
wondered if they would. Bayliss had persisted obstinately in 
his endeavour to fortify and provision his Residency, as Sir 
Henry Lawrence had done in Lucknow, but he had ceased, 
it seemed, to care about anything else and he had made no 
further effort to persuade the women to take refuge there, 
with their families. It was as if, with Colonel Lindsay’s 
ursurpation of his authority, he had abandoned his last claim 
to it and had retreated behind a barrier of frustrated indiffer- 
ence, content to let matters take their course, since he could 
see no way in which to prevent the inevitable taking place. 

“Will you ask for military powers, sir?” Hugh questioned 
at last. “Or is that also too Jate?” 
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“Of course it is!” the Commissioner countered bitterly. 
“What use would it be if I were to do so? Suppose I were 
-suddenly to assume a military rank—for which, as a civilian, 
I possess no qualifications—do you imagine it would change 
Lindsay’s attitude towards me? Or Porteous’s either . . . no, 
no, Hugh, you must see that it wouldn’t! They would simply 
laugh at me and go on doing exactly what they’re doing now— 
using their sepoys, from whom the real threat is coming, in 
order to ward off a completely non-existent threat from the 
civilian population. Do you suppose, if I were to array myself 
in the cocked hat of a general, that they’d listen to me when 
I ordered them to disband their regiments and disarm their 
men? That, you know as well as I-do, is the only effective 
action we can take, and it’s impossible to take it. More 
especially now, when the sepoys have fulled their officers into 
a sense of false security by their good behaviour . . . deliber- 
ately, I don’t doubt. Why damme, Hugh, Lindsay’s even 
posted a guard of his 76th on the Magazine! He’d done that 
before you left for Lucknow, hadn’t he?” 

“Yes, sir, he had. But 2 

Bayliss snorted. ““What do you expect from any of ’em, after 
that?’ he demanded wryly. “Eh? Porteous, I believe, intends 
to establish a guard post on the road leading from the city to 
cantonments, and another on the Lucknow road . . . so that 
all traffic can be scrutinized on its way in and out! His sowars 
will save us from the attacks of camel drivers and bullock-cart 
wallahs and from the menace of travelling fakirs! Pah, Hugh— 
they’re all mad, I tell you. What can J do, to stop their 
madness?” 

“You could force them to send the women and children to 
the Residency for safety,”” Hugh reminded him. 

‘Have I not tried to do that?” Flushed and angry, the Com- 
missioner half rose from his chair. “‘Did I not plead with them, 
almost on my knees? And what of your own efforts? They 
threatened to break you, didn’t they, for what you said to 
them on this very subject? Old Porteous has written to your 
commanding officer, he tells me, suggesting that you should 
be reprimanded for insubordination. And for the past week, 
Lindsay’s been trying to get the surgeon to certify you sick 
and have you relieved of your command .. . devil take it, 
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Hugh, if I go to them again with my pleas, they’ll have me 
arrested as a raving lunatic!” 

“You could order the civilian women and children to move 
in, sir. That’s within your power.” 

“Yes, perhaps I could. Perhaps I will . . . but how many 
do they amount to? A score or less, a mere drop in the ocean. 
The military families will remain in their bungalows, pinning 
their faith in the sepoys who parade smartly up and down 
outside, armed with brand new Enfields . . . with the white 
children running round them, looking up into their faces and 
laughing, trusting them completely, as they’ve always done. 
Dear God, it makes me sick to think of it, Hugh!’ Andrew 
Bayliss turned his ravaged face away, reaching blindly for the 
‘brandy bottle which stood on a table at his elbow. He poured 
himself a liberal tot and pushed the bottle in Hugh’s direction. 
“Have a drink, won’t you? This is the only stuff that does me 
any good just now. It helps to drive the fever from my bones.” 

“Thank you, but”—Hugh’s headshake was more emphatic 
than he had intended it to be—‘I think I won’t, sir, if you 
will forgive me. I 2 

Andrew Bayliss cut him short. “You think I’m a broken 
reed, don’t you, Hugh? You think I’m accepting defeat too 
easily ? And you despise me for it!” 

“No, sir, of course not. You’re ill. . . .’ But Lawrence, too, 
was ill, dying perhaps. Hugh could not help comparing the 
two men, to Andrew Bayliss’s disadvantage. Lawrence was not 
defeated, he was fighting back and would go on fighting until 
the day he died. . . . “I think, sir,” he admitted soberly, “that 
in spite of everything, you should go on trying. It’s not too 
late, even now, to save the women and children, if you take a 
strong line.” 

The Commissioner sipped his brandy, holding the glass 
clasped between his two outstretched hands and looking down 
at it, as if, by some miracle, the answer to his problems might 
be found in the bulbous glass he held. 

He said thickly, “It’s coming, Hugh, in a matter of days... 
hours, perhaps. We shall all be wiped out, here, in Lucknow, 
in Cawnpore, in Jhansi. I think the Punjab will hold, though— 
John Lawrence is a strong man and he’s got Nicholson to back 
him . . . Nicholson, Edwardes, Montgomery and Hodgson. A 
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report came through this morning from Mean Meer, to say 
that the 81st Foot successfully disarmed the 8th Light Cavalry 
there and three regiments of native infantry, a week ago. 
Lord, if we had only one Queen’s regiment here or even a 
single battery of European artillery, I’d know what to do! 
But as it is.. .”’ he raised his glass to his lips and lowered the 
contents at a gulp. “I’m helpless, Hugh, completely helpless— 
and driven, as you see, to seek Warburton’s remedy. At least 
I have the excuse of age, which he hasn’t, and this infernal 
fever. Well?” He eyed Hugh ruefully over the rim of his glass. 
“What are you proposing to do, eh?” 

“Is there anything you’d like me to do, on your behalf, sir?” 
-Hugh spoke defiantly. 

“Damme, you know there’s not! Unless you can round up 
the female population of the place and drive ’em in here at 
sabre-point! I can think of nothing else. Oh, there is just one 
more thing I didn’t tell you . . . I received a chitit from the 
Rani yesterday, inviting me to visit Pirpur, with my wife and 
any other ladies I might care to bring with me. I refused, of 
course, but that shows you the writing’s on the wall, doesn’t 
it? The Rani has always been fond of my wife and she hinted, 
in her letter, that Sophie would be safe in Pirpur. I was 
tempted to send her on her own, but ”? the Commissioner 
shrugged. 

“Why don’t you send her, sir?” 

“Because she won’t go without me. And J can’t go. I wish 
to heaven I could!” 

“They faced each other, two men who had been friends for 
a long time but who now, strangely, found themselves opposed, 
not because their views differed but because, ironically, they 
were the same. Hugh drew himself up and saluted. He took his 
leave abruptly, without attempting to say any more, but his 
heart was heavy as he made his way through the gathering 
darkness to his own quarters. Without the Commissioner’s 
support, he was in an impossible position, with his hands 
completely tied. And, as Bayliss had said himself, the writing 
was on the wall... . 

In his room, however, a surprise awaited him. A man in the 
uniform of his own regiment rose to his feet, offering a low 
salaam. Hugh stared at him, in mingled pleasure and 
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disbelief, scarcely able to credit the evidence of his own eyes. 

“Firoz Khan—is it really thou?” 

“Yea, Sahib, assuredly.”” The bearded lips parted in a smile. 
**Hadst thou thought not to see thy servant again?” 

“That is so,”” Hugh confessed bluntly. His one-time orderly’s 
return delighted, but it also puzzled him. Their parting, more 
than six weeks ago, had seemed to him final and irrevocable: 
he had expected, if he saw the man again, to find him in the 
ranks of the enemy, allied against him. ““What brings thee here 
at such a time?” he demanded. “And in the uniform of the 
lalkot?” 

*‘Huzoor’—a fugitive smile still lingered at the corners of 
Firoz Khan’s mouth—“I come to seek service in thy rissala, 
if thou wilt accept me. It is late, I know, but in spite of this 
I would return to thee.” 

“You wish to fight with us?” Hugh spoke in English, his 
astonishment in his voice. ““Why, Firoz Khan?” 

‘Sahib, I have suffered a change of heart,” the orderly said 
simply. His smile vanished as he went on, ““When it came to 
the moment, I learned that the call of my Faith and of my 
people was not so strong as the loyalty that, in the past, bound 
me to thee. That loyalty binds me still, Huzoor, and I would 
not it were otherwise. There will be war soon, between my 
people and thine, as thou knowest. I could not go into battle 
against thee.” 

“Couldst thou not?” Hugh’s expression relaxed. But he 
persisted, still puzzled, ‘Is this thine only reason, Khan? And 
did it take thee six weeks to discover it?” 

“Nay, Huzoor, it is not the only one.” Firoz Khan shook 
his head. “I have a stronger reason for coming at this time.” 
He lowered his voice and his eyes were bright with anger as he 
went on, “By chance I learned of the treachery that is being 
planned against thee and it was this which decided me to 
come, that I might bring thee warning of it. Huzoor, there 
will come a call to thee, to ride with thy men into the city in 
order to quell a riot and deliver some memsahibs from the 
mob...” 

“Well?” Hugh prompted, when the orderly broke off. 

“There will be no riot, Huzoor, and no memsahibs will be 
in danger. Instead there will be an ambush. The men who lie 
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in wait for thy coming will be bitter men, vowed to take 
thy life.” 

““What men will these be, Khan, knowest thou?” 

The turbaned head was slowly inclined. ‘‘Aye, sahib, I 
know. They will be men of the rissala, men of Oudh enlisted 
in the palten commanded by Porteous-sahib. It is they who 
have planned this thing, in obedience to the orders of a certain 
Talukdar, whose lands lie close to my village. It was from his 
mouth that I heard it.” 

“Sol? Hugh regarded his orderly with furrowed brow. 
“Then the men of Porteous-sahib’s rissala will rise ?”” 

“Assuredly, when the word is brought to them. When it 
comes, the other paltans will rise also, as one man, Huzoor.” 

“And when will the word come, Firoz Khan?” 

The orderly shrugged. ‘This no man knows as yet, Sahib. 
It will be decided by a number of things—a sign, it could 
chance, seen in the heavens. I have heard it rumoured that it 
will come from one of two men—from the Rao-sahib, Nana 
Dundhu Pant, or from the Mulvie of Fyzabad .. . but I do not 
know this for certain. The Rao-sahib expresses friendship for 
thy people still, does he not, Huzoor?” 

He did indeed, Hugh thought grimly. Nana Dundhu Pant, 
adopted son of the Baji Rao, last of the Peshwas, had had his 
claim for recognition as the lawful heir dismissed by a British 
court, yet, in spite of this, he had continued to maintain very 
cordial relations with many of the Company’s most influential 
representatives. On the surface he was still friendly, as Firoz 
Khan had said, but .. . Hugh sighed wearily. Perhaps Dundhu 
Pant had more reason than most to betray those friendships 
which he had so painstakingly cultivated since, from time 
immemorial, the adoption of an heir had been accepted in 
Indian society and only the British had ever questioned its 
validity. The Nana-sahib, like the Mulvie of Fyzabad and his 
fellow Taiukdars of Ouch, had little to lose by betrayal. Little 
to lose and all India, perhaps, to gain. ... 

Hugh frowned again, remembering Lawrence’s words. “*.’. . 
I am tempted, Hugh . . . to place the blame for all this where it 
belongs... .” 

The blame for enmity which need never have been, the 
blame for harshness which was unnecessary, the blame for the 
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utterly senseless issue of the new cartridges, without a thought 
for the harm they would do and the bitterness they would 
cause. It would have been so simple a matter to change the 
arms drill, so that the sepoys did not have to bite on their 
cartridges--so easy to have admitted the justice of the Nana- 
sahib’s claim and to have listened to the not unreasonable 
complaints of the landless Talukdars of Oudh. But none of this 
had been done, and now it was too late... . 

‘Sahib. ” Firoz Khan’s deep voice broke into Hugh’s 
musing. 

“Aye, Khan, what troubles thee?” 

A thin smile parted the bearded lips. “Once, Sahib, thou 
didst see fit to offer me the rank of rissaldar under thy command 
and I refused it. Now I offer myself to thee as a simple sowar .. . 
as thine orderly again, to ride at thy back as I have always 
done in the past, when we have fought together. Wilt thou 
take me?” 

Hugh hesitated. His one-time orderly had brought him 
much useful information, but he had not been able to tell him 
the one vital fact he had to know. As a member of his troop, 
Firoz Khan would be an asset, of course, a man of proven 
courage and worth, who could accept responsibility if required 
and be relied upon completely. But, as a deserter, known to the 
plotters and trusted by them, he would be absolutely invalu- 
able, since he could bring warning when the word came . . . 
perhaps, even, before it came. And then there might be time 
to get the women and the children to the Residency. .. . 

Some inkling of the trend of his thoughts evidently reached 
Firoz Khan, for the orderly stiffened, the colour draining from 
his dark, scarred clieeks. “Sahib”—his voice was low and 
urgent—“‘thinkest thou to send me back, as a traitor, to spy 
on mine own people? Is that what thou wilt ask of thy servant? 
Thy servant, who came to thee to offer his sword, his life 
even . . . nay, Sahib, thou canst not! I beg thee, relent and do 
not ask this of me.” 

Hugh put out both hands and laid them gently on the man’s 
bowed shoulders. “I would not ask it, if there were any other 
way, my brother. But if thou wert able to bring me warning 
of when the paltans will rise, countless lives might be savell— 
the lives of the innocent, of women and children, who could 
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be taken to a place of safety. Thy people have no quarrel with 
the helpless, surely ?” 

“All the feringht are to die, Sahib, that is the command. 
None are to be spared.” 

“Then is that not the more reason for what I am asking 
of thee?” 

“¥ care not for any life but thine. I ” Firoz Khan 
choked. Hugh turned away. He knew he could plead no more 
with this loyal servant of his, who had come back, wearing 
his old uniform, prepared to forsake but not to betray his own 
people. Firoz Khan had told him all he could, had warned 
him of the attempt that was to be made to ambush him—it 
was enough. He could expect no more, even of this man who, 
it seemed, was asking only to die with him. 

“So be it, Khan,” he assented, not turning round. “Thou 
art accepted in my rissala and wilt serve me as my orderly. 
Go now and report to the rissaldar, who will allot thee quarters 
with my men. Thy duties will begin tomorrow.” 

Firoz Khan saluted in silence. He waited for a moment, as 
if hoping that Hugh would say more, but, when he did not, 
turned and left him without another word. 

That night a comet blazed across the eastern sky, a red ball 
of livid fire which left a long trail of radiance in its wake. The 
trail hung there for a long time after the comet had gone, and 
seeing it, Hugh cursed under his breath, for he knew that 
many would see it also and interpret it as a sign. 

Within an hour his rissaldar informed him that an abortive 
attempt had been made to set fire to Colonel Porteous’s 
bungalow on the Mall. This was followed by a number of 
other attempts at incendiarism in different parts of canton- 
ments. But they were sporadic and were dealt with so 
promptly and efficiently by the sepoys of the 76th, on guard 
duty, that little damage was done. : 

Next morning, however, came the news that twenty-five 
of Colonel Porteous’s sowars had refused to answer the sum- 
mons to Assembly. They were promptly arrested by their 
indignant commander and, in chains, escorted to the jail by 
those of their comrades who had remained obedient, accom- 
panied by jeers and cat-calls from the watching crowd. 

Reporting this, Rissaldar Partap Singh added, his heavy 
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dark brows meeting in a scowl, ““That new sowar who came last 
night from Oudh—he who calls himself Firoz Khan and was 
once in the Sahib’s service as his orderly ... Sahib, he has gone!” 

“Gone, Rissaldar-ji ?”’ Hugh echoed his frown. “Howso? The 
man is known to me and trusted, he is of my own paltan and 
served me faithfully for twelve years . . . he cannot have gone!” 

“Nevertheless, Sahib, he has gone . . . vanished into 
nothingness, without so much as a word! I had allotted him 
quarters, issued him arms and ammunition, as he told me were 
thy orders. He did not sleep in his quarters and, this morning, 
had taken his departure, leaving his uniform behind him but 
taking with him the carbine I- had issued and the cartridges 
for it. No man saw him go.” 

Hugh sighed. “Very well, Rissaldar-sahib, I will attend to 
it,” he said briefly, wondering what could be the explanation 
of his orderly’s sudden disappearance. Had Firoz Khan, after 
all, decided to do as he had asked? Had he gone back to the 
plotters who were behind all the unrest, in order to discover, 
if he could, the date and the hour at which the word to strike 
would come? Or had he simply deserted again, after playing 
the part which those same plotters had told him to play— 
after delivering his warning? Had the warning itself been true 
or was it, perhaps, part of an elaborate plan to trap him? The 
working of the oriental mind was, Hugh was aware from long 
experience of it, undeniably tortuous. He did not doubt—he 
could not—that there were those who wished him dead. But 
if Firoz Khan had sought to play him false, what was the 
object of it? Where and in what form would the trap be laid? 

He shrugged despairingly. It was possible to hazard a 
‘number of guesses, but guessing was a waste of time. All he 
knew was that, at some time during the next few days, he 
would receive a call to go to the city and that an ambush 
would be set, to kill him if he answered it. He could only wait, 
he decided, until the call came. In the meantime there were 
many other problems to vex and occupy his mind and a great 
deal to be done. He planned to visit Pirpur secretly, if he 
could make time to do so, in order to satisfy himself of the 
Rani’s good faith and to arrange with her that, if it should 
become necessary, the women and children of Adjodhabad 
would be given sanctuary there. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Tue days passed slowly. They were days of hot sun and sultry, 
oppressive heat. The women and children, cooped up all day 
in their airless bungalows, began to find them very trying. 
They were forbidden to go beyond the confines of their 
gardens unescorted, and even the early morning drives, to 
which. most of them were accustomed, had been stopped. 
They went on Sundays to church, but that was all, and in 
spite of the courageous front they all put up, many of the 
women—in particular the older ones—became nervy and low- 
spirited beneath the relentless pressure of anxiety and un- 
certainty. 

Lucy, to Emma’s astonishment, seemed less affected by the 
general tension than anyone else. Her moodiness became a 
thing of the past, conspicuous now by its absence: she smiled 
more often, laughed more easily and bore herself with more 
courage even than Mrs. Lake. She was a tower of strength to 
her father, soothing his doubts when he confessed to them and 
offering him staunch reassurance and encouragement when he 
spoke with pride of his regiment’s continued loyalty. 

But her Uncle George, Emma realized, had begun to have 
doubts. While his faith in his own 76th remained unshaken, 
he was now much less sanguine than he had been where the 
other regiments were concerned. The Light Horse, in parti- 
cular, caused him a great deal of uneasiness. They were 
showing unmistakable signs of disaffection, and had it not 
been for his friendship for Colonel Porteous, Emma felt 
certain that her uncle would have insisted on their being dis- 
banded and sent back to their homes. 

He went as far as he could, withdrawing them from guard 
duty and confining them to their Lines, and relations between 
himself and their commanding officer became, as the days 
dragged on, increasingly strained. She was aware that this 
worried him, for the two men had long been intimates, but 
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the fact that both Colonel Beamish of the Rifles and Major 
Warburton of the Military Police supported his action seemed 
to comfort him a little. 

- Major Warburton was a frequent caller at her uncle’s 
bungalow, following the conference. At first, Emma imagined 
that he came in order to discuss matters of official business 
with his military superior, but—on the third occasion in a 
single week that he remained to dine with them afterwards— 
she began to wonder. 

It was borne in on her slowly that Lucy was not the only 
person who had changed. Major Warburton had also under- 
gone a startling metamorphosis. From a morose and rather 
touchy individual, he became cheerful and friendly, and even 
the increasingly heavy burden of his duties did not appear to 
weary or distress him. She had seen him, on one or two 
occasions in the past, a trifle the worse for drink and had 
frequently heard him bickering with his cronies over a game 
of whist at the Club. Now, however, he refrained even from 
an after-dinner glass of port and rejected any suggestion that 
he might enjoy a game of cards: he preferred, he insisted, to 
take the air on the veranda with Miss Lucy. 

In Lucy’s presence he displayed a gentle courtliness of 
which Emma had never thought him capable: he-was spruce 
and soldierly, completely in command of his temper and tire- 
less in his solicitude for them both. But it was to Lucy that he 
gave his devotion, and, in the sweltering heat, Emma 
watched her cousin blossom like a flower into radiance, 
responding shyly but eagerly to his diffident, unpractised 
wooing. The two girls became friends again, closer friends than 
they had ever been in the past, and the brooding menace of 
mutiny and terror which hung over them all seemed, in conse- 
quence, less unbearable than it had been, although it was 
seldom absent from their thoughts. 

Of Shane O’Donnell Emma saw very little. He was on duty 
in the native city with his company and had scant leisure. She 
was aware that her refusal of his proposal had wounded him 
deeply and, on the few occasions when they did meet, he was 
stiff and ill at ease with her, plainly misunderstanding the 
reasons which had prompted her rejection of him. No doubt, 
Emma thought wretchedly, he believed that she had refused 
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him because she did not reciprocate his feelings for her . . . 
and she was still uncertain of this herself. 

If, she told herself, she could have gone on riding with him, 
if they could have danced together as they had done at the 
Jawan Ball, it might have been easier for her to make certain. 
But the time for dancing was over, the time for gaiety and 
laughter past. Fanny had died in the shambles of Delhi, and 
over the whole Presidency the clouds were gathering black and 
threatening, harbingers of hate and vengeance, coming closer 
and ever closer, as day succeeded day and the unrest spread. 

Only for Lucy, it seemed, was hope possible. Lucy dis- 
regarded the storm clouds and was not afraid. Warmed by the 
knowledge of Major Warburton’s regard for her, she bore her 
happiness like a banner and would not listen to counsels of 
defeat. She became, for Emma, the very symbol of courage. 

Her other symbol, during the dark days of waiting, was— 
strangely—Hugh Richmond. She saw little more of him than 
of Shane and held no converse with him, but each morning 
she watched him ride down the Mall at the head of his small 
force of bearded cavalry sowars and found, in the stern and 
resolute set of his jaw, the antidote to her fears. 

With such a man as he in command of a loyal and disci- 
plined force, however small . . . there must be hope, Emma 
told herself, there must be trust. He looked so confident, 
sitting stiffly erect on his big grey charger, so purposeful and— 
despite his pallor—so strong, that she took heart from the mere 
sight of him, forgetting her earlier dislike and the resentment 
and mistrust which had coloured her first impression of him. 

He did not notice her and seldom paused as he trotted past 
the bungalow gate, with its saluting sentry, but Emma, 
conscious of no disloyalty to Shane, made a point of watching 
him until he was Jost to sight, feeling a strange, aching pride 
in him which she did not attempt to explain, even to herself. 
Each time, recalling the occasion of their last meeting, when 
she had lost control and wept in his arms, the colour leapt to 
her cheeks and she shrank further back into the shadow of the 
clump of oleanders, in which she had sought concealment. 

What must he think of her, she wondered . . . what indeed? 
First, with bitter, stinging contempt, she had refused to listen 
to his warning and had dubbed him a coward: then she had 
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accused him of spying and the betrayal of her uncle’s trust, 
and finally . . . when he had been ill, she had continued to 
reproach him. Tears started to her eyes. Hugh Richmond, she 
thought miserably, could have little regard for her, after the 
way she had treated him. 

For he had been right to warn her. He had been right in all 
his claims, it seemed—save only in the matter of the 76th’s 
disloyalty. He had been justified in almost everything he had 
.said or done, and, if she were given the opportunity, Emma 
decided, she would apologize for having misjudged and 
doubted him. 

But the opportunity eluded her. She spent much of her time 
in the garden with the two little Lake boys, and although each 
day she waited for Hugh Richmond to ride past, shyness over- 
came her and she found herself unable to call out to him when 
he appeared. In the end she wrote him a note and gave it to 
Akbar Mohammed to deliver to the Residency, but there was 
no reply to it and, to her disappointment, he ceased to ride 
past the bungalow. 

Time passed with agonizing slowness. With the news, soon 
definitely confirmed, that General Anson had reached Karnal 
with a large force, the spirits of the Adjodhabad garrison rose. 
Anson would recapture Delhi and then . . ..strained faces were 
lit by smiles. Then it would be over, this ghastly suspense at an 
end, and life would return to normal. But the Commissioner, 
assisted by Hugh Richmond, continued to fortify and provision 
the Residency and the tension did not lift. 

Outbreaks of incendiarism occurred with distressing fre- 
quency, and one night four bungalows owned by British 
civilians were destroyed, together with a military clothing 
store. A sepoy of the Rifles fired on one of his officers, wounding 
him severely, and news reached Adjodhabad of an outbreak 
of mutiny among the native troops in Azamgarh, less than 
fifty miles to the north. 

Next morning, while Emma and Lucy were dressing, a 
dispatch rider galloped into the compound, his horse in a 
lather of sweat. Colonel Lindsay was at breakfast, preparatory 
to departing for the Lines, and, watching his face age as he 
read the message he had been given, Emma’s heart sank.’ She 
heard him say bitterly, beneath his breath, “Dear heaven, it 
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only needed this!’’ and then he crushed the missive into a ball 
and hurled it from him angrily. 

He offered no other explanation but limped heavily to the 
door, calling in peremptory tones for his carriage. 

Lucy picked up the crumpled slip of paper and ran to him, 
white-faced. “Papa, dearest Papa, what is it, what has upset 
you? Have you received bad news?” 

He took the little ball of paper from her and laid a hand 
gently on her shoulder. “Yes,” he admitted, “I have. But I 
cannot tell you what it is, daughter. Not yet, at all events. 
However”’—his mouth twisted in pain—‘if Commissioner 
Bayliss were to ask me at this moment if I’d agree to the 
women and children taking refuge in his Residency, I believe 
I should be compelled to accede to his request. Yes, I believe 
I should . . . for those who want to shut themselves up there. 
Who knows, it might be the best thing, if they are afraid... .” 
He bent and brushed Lucy’s cheek with his lips, crushing her 
to him, in a most unusual display of affection. Then, turning, 
he held out his hand to Emma, drawing her also into his 
embrace. “But you are not afraid, are you—either of you? 
I can rely on you, if on no one else, not to yield to panic ?” 

“Of course you can, Papa,” Lucy assured him stoutly. “On 
both of us, always . . . no matter what happens.” 

She smiled, as her father kissed her again and clung to him, 
whispering his name. Then, with Emma at her side, she went 
to stand on the veranda to watch his departure. The victoria 
had scarcely vanished from sight when Shane O’Donnell 
spurred his horse in through the gate at a gallop, as the 
dispatch rider had done, and pulled up in front of them, 
breathing hard. He said urgently, not even pausing to greet 
them, “Miss Lucy—Miss Emmy, has the Colonel left?” 

It was Lucy who told him apologetically, “Yes, I fear he 
has, Mr. O'Donnell. He received bad news and 3 

Fiercely, he interrupted her. “It could scarcely be worse 
than what I have to bring him now, Miss Lucy. Is he gone 
long or shall I catch him on the road, do you think?” 

“You can catch him,” Lucy said. “He has been gone less 
than five minutes.” 

Shane hesitated, his young face pale and unhappy, his eyes 
seeking Emma’s. Tactfully, Lucy moved out of earshot, and 
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he said hoarsely, “Emmy, it is coming. I ought not to tell you 
this, but you will hear it soon enough. The Light Horse are in 
open insurrection. Marry me, Emmy, I beg of you, at once... 
before it is too late! I could arrange matters with the chaplain, 
if you would only consent . . .” his eyes pleaded with her, blue 
and anxious, unbearably full of pain. 

“Qh, Shane, I. ..”? Emma looked up at him, biting her lip. 
“TY don’t know what to say. I don’t think I should, 1 ss 

He leaned forward in his saddle, reaching for her hand. 

“Don’t decide now—think it over, will you not? My love, 
I have to go—I must find the Colonel, and after that I am on 
duty in the city. Send me a note, if you should decide to do 
as I ask, if you should change your mind. And change it, 
Emmy, please. If you love me, if you care anything about me 
at all...” he bore her hand to his lips. “I want the right to 
protect you and to be with you. That is all I ask, Emmy— 
only that. It is not so much, after all, is it?” 

He did not wait for her to answer him but, setting spurs to 
his horse, was off as swiftly as he had come, the sentry at the 
gate leaping aside to avoid being ridden down. 

Emma stood where she was, her heart pounding. Lucy had 
gone indoors and did not call to her, and after a while, when 
she did not reappear, Emma made her way to the Lakes’ 
garden. 

The twins greeted her eagerly, but for once her mind was 
not on them and they left her alone. Only when they saw that 
she was weeping did they return, shyly, to her side. 





CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Hucu received Emma’s note on his return from his visit to 
Pirpur. He read it with furrowed brows and then his ex- 
pression relaxed. Without waiting to do more than wash the 
dust of his journey from face and hands, he called for his horse 
and set off for the Lindsays’ bungalow. 

Emma was in the next-door garden, playing some game 
with the two little boys, sons of Francis and Amelia Lake, who 
were her neighbours. It was a very subdued and silent game. 
Hugh reined in his horse, struck by the pallor and listlessness 
of the children and by the evident unhappiness of the girl who 
sat watching them. 

Since that day—now almost a fortnight ago—when he had 
called to see Robert MacLeod on his return from Delhi and 
Emma had flung herself, weeping uncontrollably, into his 
arms, Hugh had not set eyes on her, save at a distance. Now, 
as he studied her covertly, before she became aware of his 
presence, the memory of that scene returned. He recalled, 
with a pang, the pretty, tear-stained face raised so trustingly 
to his, the trembling of her slim, childish body as he had 
instinctively held her close to him, and a knife twisted in his 
heart. 

She was a lovely child, but these last days of uncertainty 
and strain had taken their toll of her. Hugh was shocked to see 
how thin and pale she was, how fine-drawn. Her mouth had 
a despondent quirk to it, and her eyes, that had been so full of 
laughter when he had first known her, devoid of the gay spirit 
which had once shone in them so brightly. It was not, he 
thought, that she lacked fortitude, but rather something else, 
something which bit deeper and was more personal than the 
general fear they all felt, for fear, he was certain, would not 
have reduced Emmy Lindsay to this. Perhaps she was missing 
her cousin, the girl who had married Robert and who had 
died so tragically in Delhi—they had been great friends, 
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someone had told him, brought up together by Emmy’s 
parents in England. 

Or perhaps . . . Hugh’s lips tightened, as he remembered 
the night of the Jawan Ball. The night he had asked her to 
dance with him and she had refused . . . she had been dancing 
with young O’Donnell that night, and someone—Mrs. 
Bayliss, he thought—had told him that they were seeing a good 
deal of each other. : 

His brows came together. There was no harm in that, of 
course, it was completely as it should be. They were both 
young and Shane O’Donnell was an admirable type of young 
officer, with everything to recommend him—so long as his 
courtship was not making Emmy unhappy. And yet, Hugh 
recalled, he had met Shane O’Donnell riding out of the 
Lakes’ drive, a few minutes after Emmy had wept in his 
arms... had met him and noticed, at the time, that the boy’s 
face was like thunder. And he had wondered, afterwards, 
whether O’Donnell had been the cause of the girl’s frantic 
weeping, but he had not wondered for long, because he had 
had so many other things to worry and wonder about that it 
had slipped his mind. His doubts returned now, however, and 
he felt anger surge over him. 

He had always, in a strange, wholly inexplicable way, 
worried over Emmy Lindsay. At first he had seen her as a 
defenceless child, who must not be allowed to remain in India 
if she could be persuaded to go Home .. . and he had tried, 
vainly, to persuade her. After that, in spite of her defiance of 
him and the accusations which, from time to time, she had 
flung at him on her uncle’s behalf—for which she had now 
apologized—he had felt protective towards her, almost un- 
willingly so. She had seemed to him the personification of all 
the women and children here, the one whose face haunted his 
dreams most frequently when he wakened, sweating with 
horror, from the nightmare that had tormented him for so 
long. A nightmare which had had its beginning long before 
the news had come through about Meerut and Delhi and 
which, since he had held Emma weeping in his arms, had 
seemed to come to him more often... . 

He touched his horse with his heels and moved closer, so 
that Emma turned and saw him. 
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“Oh! Oh, Captain Richmond, you startled me, I-—I did 
not hear you and . . .” she broke off, two bright spots of 
confused colour rising to burn in her pale cheeks. 

He dismounted and, tethering his horse to the low fence 
which separated the bungalow garden from the road, stepped 
over it and joined her. The two little boys looked up from their 
game at his approach, but neither smiled. They simply waited 
for him to explain himself. Hugh bowed. 

“Good morning, Miss Emmy. I came to thank you for the 
letter I found waiting for me’on my return to the station.” 
He saw her flush deepen and turned to greet the twins, holding 
out his hand. “Which of you is Ian and which”—the second 
name eluded him—‘which David, eh? I confess I can never 
tell one of you from the other, and that’s the truth!” 

He had forced a note of deliberate jocularity into his voice, 
but both small boys continued to regard him unsmilingly. 
One, however, extended a hand. “I am Ian, sir,” he 
announced, ‘‘and my brother’s name is Douglas, not. David. 
You can tell him from me this morning because he’s cut his 
hand, see? Ayah has put a bandage on it.” 

Oh,” returned Hugh, nonplussed, “I see. Thank you, Ian. 
Er—-do not let me disturb you, I’ve only stopped for a few 
minutes, in order to pass the time of day with Miss Emmy. 
What was the game you were playing? It looked a good one.” 

“Tt wasn’t,” Ian said indifferently. “‘We’re tired of it, we’ve 
played it so often. But it’s the only game you can play when 
there are just two of you and you have to stay in the garden. 
Still’’—he brightened—‘“‘Emmy tells us stories sometimes and 
that makes a change.” 

“T’m sure it does.” Hugh glanced at Emma, as the two boys 
returned to their listless game. She was still pink with con- 
fusion, he saw, but she made an effort to smile at him. “Thank 
you,” he said, with sincerity, “for writing me that note. But 
there was no need for you to apologize to me, Miss Emmy.” 

Her eyes avoided his, as if afraid to meet them. “I owed you 
an apology, Captain Richmond. Not only for doubting you 
but also for the way I behaved the last time we met. You see, 
| ee 

“Please!” He cut her short. ““You were upset, you weren’t 
yourself. I assure you, I understood.” 
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“Did you?” she sighed. “It is kind of you to say so. I was 
upset, it is true, but that was not sufficient excuse.” 

“Enough for me,” Hugh insisted. He seated himself beside 
her, eyeing her gravely. She met his gaze then. 

“Captain Richmond, it 7s going to happen here, isn’t it, 
as it happened in Delhi. . . and as you said it would? There is 
no way of stopping it.” Her voice was calm, only her eyes were 
afraid. 

With instinctive tenderness, Hugh sought for and found her 
hand. “I very much fear it is, Miss Emmy, but we shall do every- 
thing we can to protect you if it does. It would be a good deal 
easier for us if you and the other women and children would 
move into the Residency. I wish you could persuade your uncle 
to agree to such a move.” 

“I think,” she told him unexpectedly, “that my uncle would 
agree to that suggestion, if you or the Commissioner were to 
offer it again, Captain Richmond. He said as much at break- 
fast this morning.” She hesitated. ““He has changed his mind 
about many things during the past few days, he has been 
forced to . . . though’’—her head lifted and once again he 
glimpsed the old light in her eyes—‘‘not about the 76th. They 
are still loyal, my uncle says.” 

“They seem to be,” Hugh agreed noncommittally. His 
brows gathered in a frown. “Miss Emmy, do you really believe 
that if the Commissioner were again to approach Colonel 
Lindsay, he would consent to the women and children being 
moved into the Residency?” 

“Yes,” Emma said simply, “I do. He received bad news this 
morning and ** she looked at Hugh enquiringly, but he 
ignored her unspoken question. All the news he had received 
today had been bad, he reflected, except this. This, at least, 
was progress. 

“T shall inform the Commissioner,” he told her, “‘at once.” 

“J—I’m glad. It is dreadful in the bungalows—dreadful for 
the children especially, they’ve nothing to do and it’s so hot.” 
Emma gestured to Ian and Douglas. “And in the Residency, we 
should all be together, shouldn’t we? The children would 
have companionship and so should we. Instead of . . . of just 
waiting for it to happen separately, as we are doing now.”, 

Hugh patted the hand he held. No doubt all the women 
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would be happier if they were together, he thought com- 
passionately. They would probably feel more secure behind 
the guarded walls of the Residency and certainly he would be 
relieved if they were there, instead of scattered about canton- 
ments. He made to rise but Emma shook her head, “Captain 
Richmond ” her voice was low and tremulous and, hearing 
it, he tightened his clasp of her hand, experiencing an un- 
familiar sensation of pleasure as he did so. 

“Well?” he prompted softly. “What is it, child?” 

“I wonder . . . I—I should like to ask your advice.” 

“If there is any way in which I can help you,”’ he assured 
her, “‘you have only to tell me what it is.” 

“Then . . .” she sighed. “You knew Robert very well, did 
you not? You were his best man when he—when he married 
my cousin, Fanny.” 

“Yes,” he agreed. “We were good friends, Emmy, although 
our acquaintance was not of long duration.” 

“You knew how he felt about her, about Fanny?” 

‘*He loved her very deeply, I knew that.” 

“And she loved him. But she is dead . . . she was killed in 
Delhi, as you are aware. Robert’’—she bit hack a sob— 
‘Robert saw her killed, he could not save her.” 

“Yes,” Hugh conceded gently. “But if what you are trying 
to ask me is whether Robert regretted his marriage, then I can 
only tell you that I do not think he did. He was heartbroken, 
of course, but from what he told me when we rode to Lucknow 
a fortnight ago, they knew very great happiness together, 
although it was for so tragically short a time. Nothing will ever 
take the memory of that happiness from him, Emmy, so long 
as he lives. And I do not believe, from what Robert said to 
me of his wife, that she would have done otherwise than as she 
did. She would still have married him, even if she had known 
how short a time they would have together.” 

“T see. I—thank you for telling me, Captain Richmond.” 

Emma looked up at him, and Hugh, who had sought only to 
comfort her if he could, was perplexed by the expression on her 
small, wan face. She was smiling, her eyes bright with new 
hope as if, by some means he did not understand, he had some- 
how managed to resolve a problem for her that she herself had 
been unable to resolve. She looked, he realized, almost happy, 
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almost herself again, the pain gone from her eyes. He con- 
trolled a sudden, overwhelming desire to take her into his 
arms and kiss her. Was he, Hugh wondered, falling in love 
with this charming, lovely child? Could this be the reason for 
the protective tenderness he felt for her? Was it the reason for 
his nightmares, for the terror he felt on her account? Oh, God, 
he prayed silently, spare me this, at such a time . . . I cannot 
bear it. 

Sternly, he said, “You wanted to ask my advice, did you 
not?” 

Her smile widened until it lit up her whole face. “You have 
given it, thank you—you have told me what I wanted to know. 
You have helped me to decide something I had been unable 
to decide, something that was worrying me very much and 
making me . . . making two of us very unhappy. You have 
shown me that I was being despicably cowardly. As it happens, 
Captain Richmond”—Emma freed her hand from his clasp 
and got to her feet, still smiling at him radiantly——“it was the 
same thing that upset me the other day, when I—when I cried 
and behaved so foolishly. I had received a proposal of marriage 
and II was afraid to accept it.” 

From young O’Donnell, Hugh thought, shocked at the rage 
which filled him. “And now, I suppose,” he questioned 
harshly, “‘you intend to accept it?” 

She inclined her head. “Yes. If Fanny had the courage to 
marry Robert, then I can find it too.” 

He did not speak, but reached for his horse’s rein and 
started to unfasten it. He had his answer, he reflected. He had 
the answer to his prayer. . . . “I shall go and see the Com- 
missioner,” he told her stiffly, “and inform him of what you 
have said. Let us hope that we shall soon have you and the 
other ladies safely housed in the Residency. My felicitations, 
Miss Emmy—and my best wishes for your future, with the 
man of your choice. Au revoir!” 

“Au revoir, Captain Richmond,” Emma called after him. 
The sound of her voice, with its underlying note of happiness, 
lingered in his mind, as he turned and rode back to the 
Residency. It hurt him more than he had believed possible. 

He found the Commissioner at his desk, looking better than 
he had for some days, although it was evident, from. his 
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heightened colour and bloodshot eyes, that his fever had not 
completely left him. 

Hugh gave him a report on his visit to Pirpur and then, before 
Andrew Bayliss could comment on it, repeated what Emma had 
told him of her uncle’s change of heart. “I think, sir,” he ended, . 
“that if you were to approach him again, there’s a better than 
even chance of Colonel Lindsay’s agreeing to what we want.” 

Andrew Bayliss snorted. ““You know why Lindsay’s changed 
his mind, don’t you? You’ve heard the latest news?” 

Hugh shook his head. ‘No, sir, I only returned an hour ago. 
I’ve heard little—except that Miss Emmy mentioned that the 
Colonel had received bad news at breakfast this morning. 
What is it?” 

“The 22nd have mutinied at Fyzabad,” Andrew Bayliss 
returned explosively, “and the Commander-in-Chief is 
dead. He died of cholera, apparently, soon after reaching 
Karnal. That will put paid to the march on Delhi for a while, 
will it not? And, as usual, the bazaar had the news before we 
did . . . together with a rumour that the Shah of Persia is 
sending an army to support the new Moghul Emperor in 
Delhi! There’s another, unfortunately more credible, that 
fighting has broken out in Lucknow.” His shoulders drooped. 
“Added to that comet the other night, it looks as if all the 
omens are against us, Hugh, my friend.” 

“Who is to succeed General Anson, sir?” Hugh asked. 

“Sir Henry Barnard, I believe . . . fresh from the Crimea. 
It is ironical, is it not, that one of poor George Anson’s last 
acts was the issue of a General Order, withdrawing the new 
Enfield cartridges?” The Commissioner sighed despondently 
and rose slowly and reluctantly to his feet. “Well, I had better 
go and see Colonel Lindsay, I suppose. If he agrees, we'll 
start moving the women and children in here this evening or, 
at any rate, as many as we can. It is going-to be a formidable 
undertaking, you know, getting them all here, even if Lindsay 
co-operates. But my wife will be glad; she always says she 
enjoys having plenty to do and, at a pinch, if conditions do 
become difficult and overcrowded here, we might move any 
who are willing over to Pirpur, under your escort, Hugh.” 

“J think that’s a good idea, sir,” Hugh agreed. 

*You’re satisfied that the Rani can be trusted?” 
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‘*As satisfied as one can be of anything, at a time like this, 
sir.” Hugh’s tone was grim. 

“Yes, I know,” the Commissioner said bitterly. ““One does 
not know whom to trust these days, does one? But Her High- 
ness of Pirpur has always been’a good friend to us in the past, 
just as her husband was before her, and”—he sighed—‘‘we 
haven’t much choice. You mentioned the possibility of our 
requiring aid, did you not, Hugh? Her Highness understood ?” 

Recalling the kindly, smiling face of the Rani, as he had 
seen it a few hours before, Hugh nodded. “She understood 
perfectly, sir, and preparations are being made in the zenana 
now to receive as many women and children as we may wish 
to send. The Rani suggested that they might come by night. 
She asked only that we should send no fighting men with them 
beyond the State border and offered an escort of her own 
troops to take their place.” 

“That is reasonable.”? Andrew Bayliss forced a smile. “Let 
us hope that it will not be necessary to send anyone, But 7 
he shrugged and added wearily, “find out what is going on in 
the Lines, will you, Hugh, and report back to me? I’ve heard 
a rumour that the Light Horse are giving more trouble, but 
of course I am never officially informed of such matters.” 

Hugh did as his chief had asked. The news he gathered in 
the Cavalry Lines was disquieting. Colonel Porteous’s sowars 
had refused to accept their issue of Commissariat flour and, 
despite the protests of their officers, had dumped the entire 
consignment into the river. After this, they began to display 
open signs of insolence. Colonel Porteous had ordered the 
arrest of a dozen of the ringleaders, but the order had not been 
carried out and the men were now demanding the release of 
their comrades from the jail. 

The Adjutant told Hugh, with tears in his eyes, that all the 
officers intended to remain with their men, but he feared that 
there would be little they could do to prevent a mutiny. He 
added brokenly that his commanding officer had sent a 
note by an ensign of the 76th to ask for Colonel Lindsay’s 
assistance in disarming his regiment, but so far this request had 
not been answered. 

A visit to the Rifles’ Lines produced a similar story, only 
this time the sepoys had raised objections to the cartridges they 
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had accepted weeks before. The men were continuing, in the 
main, to carry out their duties, with isolated instances of in- 
subordination, but Colonel Beamish admitted, tight-lipped; 
that he dared offer no assurance as to how long they would go 
on doing so. 

Only the 76th stood firm. They and the police now found all 
the guards, including those on the two road-blocks which the 
cavalry had set up between the city and cantonments and, as 
before, on the jail and the Magazine. Hugh did not go to the 
regiment’s Lines or see Colonel Lindsay, since the Com- 
missioner had himself gone there, but he visited the guard 
posts in turn and found them alert and disciplined. Some 
Sikh gunners from Marcus Lee’s battery gave support to 
the city detachment from the summit of the Kalibad Gate, 
where they had mounted a six-pounder overlooking the 
court house and jail. But the rest of his battery, Lee had wryly 
to concede, was unreliable, and he advised Hugh not to 
depend on them. 

A relief guard, under the command of Shane O’Donnell, 
marched briskly down to the jail as Hugh watched. The 
sepoys of the guard obeyed their orders in exemplary fashion 
and gave him a smart “eyes right” as they passed. 

Hugh returned to the Residency to make his report. Andrew 
Bayliss listened to it in silence and, when he came to the end, 
said briefly, “Well, we know the worst now! The only thing 
that surprises me is that the 76th are still holding. Lindsay’s 
even talking of using them to disarm the Light Horse, but 
when it comes to the point I don’t think he’ll dare.” 

“He'll be a fool if he does,” Hugh declared. He hesitated. 
“What did he say to your request, sir?” 

““He agreed that all the women and children who wish to 
do so may take refuge in the Residency tomorrow morning,” 
the Commissioner said flatly. 

Hugh stared at him, appalled. “ Tomorrow morning ? But es 

“I know, I know.” Commissioner Bayliss spoke angrily now. 
“He insists that it will take time to organize their removal. 
But he has no objection to our starting to move the civilian 
families in this evening, if we wish to—as well as any of the 
military who express a desire to leave their bungalows at once. 
He says, however, that any who prefer to remain where they 
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are, under his protection, must be permitted to do so. No”— 
as Hugh opened his mouth to offer a horrified protest “don’t 
say anything, Hugh. ... I am simply telling you what Lindsay 
told me. He is rigidly against our showing open evidence of 
panic and, for this reason, suggests that the ladies drive here 
in their carriages, as if they were attending a social function. 
They are to dress accordingly and bring only the barest 
necessities with them, such small articles as may be concealed 
in the carriages. He has offered to let all the military families 
know, through their husbands, that refuge is being offered to 
them here from first light tomorrow, which will only leave me 
the task of notifying the civilians. I’ve made a start on that 
already. . . . Sophie and I have written to them all and the 
chuprassis are out now, delivering the notes by hand.” 

“Then ... you’ve agreed, sir? You have accepted Colonel 
Lindsay’s decision, without argument?” Hugh could scarcely 
contain his dismay. He felt suddenly very tired. 

The Commissioner frowned. “Not without argument, but— 
I’ve agreed. What else could I do? Colonel Lindsay is in 
command here, it is hzs responsibility. The 76th are showing no 
evidence of disaffection—a fact he didn’t omit to point out to 
me! And you know, Hugh, from what you have told me, I 
think we should be safe enough, so far as the other regiments 
are concerned, for another twenty-four hours at least. There’s 
been no open mutiny, even by the Light Horse, and I doubt 
if there will be, so long as Lindsay’s sepoys hold—which he 
assures me they will. But I’d like you to patrol the route from 
here to cantonments, if you please, until the last carriage 
reaches us safely. You can do that, can’t you?” 

“Of course, sir. Er’”’—Hugh rose, controlling himself with an 
almost visible effort—‘‘if that is all you want with me, I think 
I will make a round of our defences now and alert my men.” 

**There’s just one more thing . . .” the Commissioner’s voice 
was low, his expression unhappy. “Hugh, Colonel Lindsay has 
made it clear to me that he intends to keep his own family— 
his daughter and his niece—where they are, for the time being. 
He considers that they should set an example and he told me, 
very forcibly, that he will not be sending them here, unless his 
own regiment mutinies.’ 

“Great heaven! Do they—do Miss Emma and Miss Lucy 
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know this? Have they been consulted as to their feelings in the 
matter?” Hugh demanded. 

The Commissioner inclined his head. “Lindsay assures me 
they have and that both are willing to stay.” He spread his 
hands in an unhappy, defeated gesture. ‘““What can you do 
with a man like that, Hugh, in God’s name? How can you 
deal with him? He asked me to tell you, incidentally, that he 
intends to demand an apology from you, when this is over, 
for the false insinuations you made concerning his regiment. 
What have you to say to that, eh? Will you give him his 
apology?” 

Hugh did not answer him; he could not. A fierce, un- 
reasoning anger against Colonel Lindsay took possession of 
him, but he saluted in silence and withdrew. 

Throughout the rest of the long, sweltering afternoon, as he 
inspected the defences outside the Residency and arranged a 
patrol roster with Partap Singh, he forced himself to give his 
mind to his task. Despite his efforts, a vision of Emmy Lindsay’s 
pale, over-thin face danced before his eyes and the words she 
had said to him that morning came back, again and again, to 
torture him. 

That unhappy child, condemned to remain in her uncle’s 
bungalow, so that she might set an example, he thought 
furiously . . . an example of what and to whom? She and her 
cousin, alone there, waiting for they knew not what, deprived 
of the companionship of the other women . . . deprived, after 
tomorrow, .even of their neighbours. Dear God, it was in- 
conceivable! It was utterly inhuman, the act of a madman. 
He went on flaying himself to no purpose, his anger growing 
until he felt it must choke him, and he was tempted, at times, 
to defy Colonel Lindsay and go to the bungalow and remove 
both girls by force, if he had to. But discipline, and the 
knowledge that he had duties to perform, restrained him, 
although twice he rode to the bungalow gate. 

As the sun sank at last and the air began to cool a little, the 
first of a small procession of carriages, laden with excited 
children and their mothers, began to wend its way up the hill 
in the direction of the Residency. At first they came in ones 
and twos, but soon their numbers increased, until there was 
scarcely a break between them. There was something of a 
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party atmosphere about the new arrivals, as Sophie Bayliss 
came out to welcome them and they followed her inside. 

There was no panic: the women smiled and exchanged 
greetings, the children called out to each other in shrill delight. 
Most of the women were the wives of civilians, but Hugh 
recognized several faces among them, including a number 
whose husbands were officers or non-commissioned officers in 
Colonel Beamish’s regiment. He was thankful that Beamish 
had had the good sense to send them, although the fact that 
he had done so increased his own bitterness. Why, he asked 
himself, couldn’t old Lindsay have done the same? Why, for 
pity’s sake? 

He was sitting his horse, watching the last of the procession 
—a humble ekka, containing a European sergeant’s family— 
decant its load, when he saw Partap Singh come galloping up, 
obviously looking for him. Hugh moved to meet him, his hand 
raised, and the rissaldar came to a halt beside him, jerking his 
tired horse fiercely back on its haunches. 

“Sahib . . .” the man was breathless, his eyes bright with 
alarm. “Sahib, the rissala have broken! There is word that 
they have shot down the Colonel-sahib and half a dozen more. 
And now it seems, they are on their way to the city, where they 
say they will break into the jail and liberate their comrades!” 

So had it happened in Meerut, Hugh thought dully. His 
heart sank. It had happened in Meerut and it would happen 
ineneley-e. 

“Sahib, this is not all.”” Partap Singh clutched at Hugh’s 
arm in his agitation. “Sahib, they are saying that there are 
some memsahibs on their way here, whose carriage they have 
stopped. I have the patrol waiting at the foot of the hill. . . 
are we to ride, Sahib?” 

Hugh did not hesitate. But, as he set spurs to his horse and 
followed Partap Singh down the hill to where his patrol 
waited, he remembered the warning that Firoz Khan had 
brought him. 

But it was too late to think of that now: he had had his 
orders and his duty was clear. It was his task to see that all 
the women and children reached the Residency safely. 

There was no sign of a carriage on the road from canton- 
ments. Half a mile from the city, however, Hugh noticed a 
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cloud of dust which resolved itself into a horseman, riding 
towards them at breakneck speed, one hand lifted high above 
his head—the cavalry signal to halt. Seeing this, Hugh flung 
a sharp command to his men and the troop drew rein. “ "Tis 
the deserter, Sahib,” Partap Singh growled angrily, and made 
to raise his carbine. } 

“Wait, Rissaldar-sahib,” Hugh ordered and went forward to 
meet his one-time orderly. “What brings thee this time, Firoz 
Khan?” he challenged. “Hast thou another warning for me?” 

Firoz Khan saluted. “Nay, Huzoor, the same. This is the 
trap of which I spoke. But it is well baited . . . the mem is one 
thou knowest, Lindsay Miss-sahib.” He silenced Hugh’s cry 
of incredulous horror with a shake of his head. “Nay, Huzoor, 
wait—they have not harmed her. Instead, they have sent me 
to lure thee into the ambush. 

“Well?” Hugh demanded, ‘and wilt thou?” 

“Huzoor, I can lead thee past it, if thou wilt trust me and 
come alone. But”—his eyes went to the faces of the men 
grouped about him, coming to rest finally on the face of 
Partap Singh—‘these men must remain behind.” 

Hugh’s pause was barely perceptible. “So be it,” he said 
quietly. “Wait here, Rissaldar-sahib, and guard the road. I will 
go with this man alone.” 

Partap Singh saluted, stony-faced. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Once she had made up her mind to accept Shane O’Donnell’s 
proposal, Emma felt strangely at peace. Gone were the doubts 
and misgivings which had plagued her for so long, and gone, 
too, were many of her fears. With Shane beside her, she 
thought, it would be easier to face them, for she would no 
longer have to face them alone. She could be brave for his 
sake. ... 

She had reached her decision quite suddenly, while Hugh 
Richmond had still been talking to her, and had acquainted 
him with it, as in honour bound, since it was he who had 
helped her to decide. But, when he had gone, she knew in her 
heart that, in the light of what he had told her, it was the right 
decision. If Robert had not regretted his brief and tragic 
marriage to Fanny, then her own refusal to marry Shane at 
once, as he had begged her to this morning, was—however 
one looked at it—the height of cowardice. 

For it was cowardly, she reminded herself, to deny happiness 
to the man you loved, simply because you were afraid it might 
not last, that it might be snatched away from you before it 
had properly begun. Such an attitude was not only cowardly, 
it was selfish and utterly unworthy. 

Emma sighed, remembering Shane’s precipitate arrival at 
the bungalow an hour ago, seeing again, in memory, his pain- 
filled blue eyes, hearing the agony of entreaty in his voice as 
he had pleaded for the right to protect her. ‘“That is all I ask, 
Emma,” he had said. “If you love me, if you care anything 
about me at all, you will change your mind. .. .” 

Tears burned in Emma’s eyes, ached in her throat. If she 
loved him .. . but she did, she did! She loved him and could not 
bear him to be unhappy. That was the proof, surely—the fact 
that she could not bear to hurt or disappoint him, the fact that 
she missed his company and worried about him excruciatingly 
when they were apart? The fact that, since his stammered 
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proposal this morning, she had been unable to think of any- 
thing else? Besides . . . she sighed again, choking back the 
tears which threatened to overwhelm her . . . was he not 
everything she had ever dreamed of, in those far-off days 
when she and Fanny had talked together in whispers of the 
husbands they hoped one day to find? 

Shane was tall and handsome, a gay and altogether delight- 
ful companion, possessed of charm and good manners and 
more than his fair share of courage. And yet, with it all, he 
was gentle . . . gentle and kind-hearted, both qualities which 
were very rare, when they were combined, as they were in 
Shane, with so much else. ... 

“Baba! Baba-sahibs ... I-an, Doug-las .. . ghar men a-jao, 
jeldt, hazri ki waste!” 

It was the ayah’s voice, shrill and impatient, calling from the 
Lakes’ veranda. Emma sat up, startled, as the two little boys 
abandoned their games without regret. 

“Ayah’s calling,’ Douglas explained unnecessarily. “It’s 
time for breakfast, Emmy, we shall have to go.”’ He answered 
the ayah’s summons in fluent Hindustani and then, turning to 
Emma again, asked wistfully, “Will you come over again later 
on and read to us?” 

“T will try, dear,” Emma promised. She got to her feet and 
kissed them both. ‘You had better hurry because you will 
both have to wash before your mamma sees you. And I shall 
have to go and see if my breakfast is ready, because I don’t 
want to keep Lucy waiting. Goodbye. Give my love to your 
mamma, won’t you?” 

“Yes, of course, Emmy,”’ both twins chorused obediently. 
Tan made off at once across the gravelled drive, but Douglas 
waited, his round, childish face unexpectedly grave and adult. 

“Emmy,” he ventured, “I heard what you said to Captain 
Richmond as he was leaving. Do you think we shall all go to 
live in the Residency soon?” 

“TY think we might,” Emma told him. “‘You’d like that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Douglas nodded. “It will be better than staying here. But, 
Emmy, why do we have to go, what is everybody frightened 
of? I’ve asked Mamma, but she won’t tell me.” 

“Then I’m afraid I can’t either,-Douglas dear,’ Emma 
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evaded. ‘I’m sorry. If your mamma wanted you to know, she 
would tell you herself, would she not?” —_- 

“Tt can’t be the sepoys,” Douglas said, his brow puckered, 
“because they are our friends—all of them! And it can’t be 
the servants either. So I suppose it must be the Shah of Persia— 
that is who ayah says it is. But Mamma has promised that she 
won't let him touch me, so I’m not really afraid, Emmy. And 
it will be rather pleasant living in the Residency, I expect.” 
He smiled at her and skipped off in pursuit of his brother, his 
spirits once again restored to their normal level. 

Emma made her way slowly back to the next-door bungalow. 
She found breakfast laid and Lucy already seated at the table. 
Her uncle now had his meal an hour or so before them, in 
order that he might reach the 76th’s Lines in time for the first 
parade. In consequence and in the absence of anything more 
pressing to do, the two girls had fallen into the habit of lingering 
over theirs and discussing the events of the day together in 
friendly and unhurried fashion. But this morning, to Emma’s 
hurt surprise, Lucy greeted her with restrained coldness. 
Passing the coffee, she asked sharply, ““Well, and where have 
you been, pray? Playing with the Lake children as usual?” 

“Yes, I have, Lucy.” Emma helped herself to coffee. She 
had intended to tell Lucy of the decision she had made, 
confident that it would please her, but now she hesitated, the 
confession on the tip of her tongue, puzzled by the change in 
her cousin’s manner. Certainly it did not encourage con- 
fidences, but of course Lucy would have to know eventually. 
“T saw Captain Richmond,” she began cautiously, “and 
he——” . 

“I am aware that you did.” Lucy’s interruption was swift, 
her tone icy and disapproving. “I saw you from my window, 
as it happens.” 

“Oh: Oh, I see.” Emma was taken aback. Surely Lucy did 
not imagine that she had the slightest interest in Captain 
Richmond? And yet, it seemed, she must, for her next remark 
confirmed it. “Do you not think, Emmy, that it is a trifle 
unwise to permit him to hold your hand quite openly, in front 
of the little Lake boys? They will go rushing straight to their 
mother with the tale and you'll be left without a shred, of 
reputation, you know.” 
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Without a shred of reputation, Emma thought . . . as if 
one’s reputation mattered at a time like this! As if Mrs. Lake 
would pay any heed to such a tale, even if Ian and Douglas 
were to repeat it to her! She was too busy, poor soul, inventing 
tales of her own about the Shah of Persia, so that she might 
hide the truth from her two young sons and spare them the 
terrors she herself was enduring. She and her devoted ayah. .. . 

“Lucy: > Emma faced her cousin squarely across the 
table—“‘my reputation does not worry me. In any case, 
I—I came to a decision this morning, with Captain Rich- 
mond’s help. I. . . that is, Shane O’Donnell asked me again 
if I would marry him.” 

‘When he was here this morning?” Lucy put in. “Was it 
then he asked you?” 

**Ves, it was. He wants us to be married at once, if Uncle 
George will give his consent, and Shane said before that he 
believes he will, in the—in the circumstances. He asked me a 
fortnight ago, but I refused then. I—I was afraid, -you see, 
because of .. . Fanny. But now I’ve changed my mind.” 

“Did Captain Richmond help you to change it?” Lucy 
asked. Her tone was no longer cold, but she looked, Emma 
thought, rather bewildered. “Was it on his advice that you 
reached this decision?” 

“Yes,” she admitted, “it was. You see, Captain Richmond 
told me that Robert did not regret his marriage, in spite of 
the way in which it... it ended. He said that Robert would 
have the memory of his happiness, his great happiness with 
Fanny, to last him for the rest of his life. And so I thought that 
if I accepted Shane, if he and I were married, as he wants us 
to be, then we should have that too .. . the happiness, to 
remember always, whatever happens. Perhaps it is foolish of 
me, but I—I want him to have it, in case it’s all he will have 
of me, ever. He has told me that he loves me, you see, 
and x 

“Oh, Emmy dearest, I do see!” To Emma’s astonishment, 
Lucy came to kneel beside her, clasping her warmly in her 
arms. “I understand exactly what you mean. I wish I'd 
understood before, I wish you had told me, dear, instead of 
being so reticent, letting me think that . . . oh, well, it does not 
really matter what I thought, does it, since I don’t, any more?” 
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Lucy kissed her. “I misjudged you and I was so grieved on 
Mr. O’Donnell’s account, because I know the depth of his 
regard for you—everyone knows it, Emmy. And when he 
spoke to you this morning, I guessed what he was saying, I 
sensed it, and then Captain Richmond came. I saw you hold- 
ing his hand and I was afraid that you were trifling with his 
affections, as well as with Mr. O’Donnell’s. That distressed me, 
Emmy. I thought you were a heartless little flirt and it 
grieved me dreadfully, because there was that other occasion, 
when I saw you on the veranda with Captain Richmond. . . 
do you remember? You were weeping and I thought that 
your tears were put on—a—a subterfuge. But they weren’t,. 
were they?” 

Emma shook her head. “Of course they weren’t. I was 
crying because I had refused Shane, you see. And I was 
miserable.” 

Lucy’s arms tightened about her. “Of course you were, you 
must have been—and so must he, poor young man. Major 
Warburton says’’—she coloured faintly—‘‘that he took it very 
hard, Emmy. He likes Mr. O’Donnell, you know, and does 
not think a great deal of Captain Richmond.” . 

“Doesn’t he?”? Emma echoed. 

“No, dearest, he does not. But there, it doesn’t matter, does 
it? What matters is your wedding. But truly, Emmy, how do 
you imagine you can get married now? With conditions as 
they are and everything upset, how can you have a proper 
wedding?” 

“Shane thought that he could arrange for the chaplain to 
marry us privately,” Emma said uncertainly. “I imagine he 
meant at the Residency, perhaps or—or even here. It would 
be the same, would it not, as having it in church? We should 
still be . . . married.” 

Lucy’s brow was puckered. “I suppose you would,” she 
agreed, after some thought. “Yes, I suppose you would. I 
confess I had not thought of such a plan. Emmy, has Mr. 
O’Donnell spoken to Papa? Has he asked his consent?” 

“No,” Emma admitted, “he has not.” She began suddenly 
to laugh. “Lucy, I only made up my mind to accept him this 
morning, after he had gone. You are the first person I’ve told. 
Even Shane doesn’t know. I haven’t been able to tell him.” 
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They stared at each other. “Where is Mr. O’Donnell now?” 
Lucy asked. “Do you know?” 

“I believe he is in the city somewhere.” Emma spoke doubt- 
fully. “That was where he told me he was going, after he had 
found your father. He asked me to send him a note if I—that 
is, if I decided to accept him.” 

“Then why do you not send him one?” Lucy urged. “If he 
asked you to . . . it will, I am sure, please him and set his mind 
at rest. Also it will enable him to speak to Papa. We can send 
Lalla Ram with the note. If he does not actually know where 
Mr. O’Donnell is, he is a sepoy—he will easily be able to find 
out and take it to him.” 

“I would really prefer tosee him and tell him, though,” Emma 
demurred. “It is not a thing that will easily be written in a 
letter. After all—_—” 

“But when will you see him?” Lucy countered unanswerably. 
“With all this upset and confusion, it may be days before he is 
able to come here. I think the least you can do, Emmy dear, 
now that you’ve decided to accept him, is to tell him so and 
put him out of his misery. He will be so anxious, poor boy.” 
She jumped up eagerly. “Write the note now, dearest. You 
can use my desk. I will send for Lalla Ram and tell him what 
he is to do.” 

Emma obediently seated herself at the desk. But, when it 
came to the point, she found the letter even harder to write 
than she had expected it would be. Once she wrote it she 
would be committed, there would be no going back, and her 
earlier doubts returned. But, with Lucy hovering impatiently 
at her back, she had to write something. Not without effort, 
she managed finally to pen a somewhat stilted little epistle, 
in which she told Shane that she had reconsidered the proposal 
he had made her and was now prepared to accede to it as soon 
as he was able to arrange matters. . 

She signed and sealed it and Lucy took it to Lalla Ram, who 
was waiting on the veranda. Her uncle’s orderly spoke little 
English, but it was evident, from the beaming smile he gave 
her, that he had understood what was required of him and 
was aware of the importance of the message he carried. 

“He’s afraid,” Lucy said, when the sepoy had gone, “that 
he may get into trouble from Papa for leaving us. But after 
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all, as I explained to him, there are two other sepoys on guard 
at the gate and more on either side of us, so there’s not the 
least risk. In any case, he should not be gone long, if ‘Mr. 
O’Donnell is on city duty, and I told him J would make 
matters right with Papa. Oh, Emmy, I’m so happy for you, 
‘truly I am. It will be wonderful if Papa gives his consent and 
you are able to be married, won’t it? Perhaps, in spite of all 
this upset, we could arrange something in the way of a 
celebration for you .. . a tea, at least. Except, of course’— 
her face clouded—‘that we’re in mourning and it might look 
odd and unfeeling of us if we did. But never mind, I shall try 
to think of something. Bless you!” She kissed Emma warmly. 
“Pm so glad this has happened. In your place, Emmy, I 
would do the same thing, I fancy. If I were given the oppor- 
tunity. I... perhaps I may be, one of these days.” She 
blushed becomingly when Emma expressed the hope that she 
would, “That remains to be seen, dearest. It remains to be 
seen.” Her smile, eager and radiant, warmed Emma’s heart 
as they clung together. 

Lalla Ram returned an hour later. He had found out 
O’Donnell-sahib’s whereabouts, he said, but had not been 
able to deliver his chifti in person, since the sahib was out on 
patrol in the bazaar. So, instead, he had left it with the 
havildar of the guard, who had assured him that it would be 
handed at once to the sahib on his return. 

With this, Emma had to be satisfied. She had hoped for a 
reply from Shane, but that would come, she told herself. His 
duty came first and she must not try to lead him from it: 
undoubtedly, he would write to her as soon as he could, or 
perhaps, if he could get leave from his post, he would come 
himself to see her and tell her what plans he‘had made. 

She spent the morning with the Lakes, reading aloud to 
Ian and Douglas and doing her best to evade their questions 
concerning the proposed move to the Residency. Amelia Lake 
was unusually silent and distraite. Emma did not tell her of her 
decision to marry Shane O’Donnell, for she confessed to a 
migraine and, soon after the girl’s arrival, retired to her bed- 
room, white-faced and shivering, insisting that she wanted 
nothing save to be left undisturbed. Once or twice during the 
course of the morning Emma crept in to see if there might be 


dear—that is the 8reatest possible help to me, truly it is, They 
ask so many questions, I’m at my wits’ end to know how to 
answer them. They sense that something is wrong, but they’re 
too young to'be told what it 1s, poor lambs . . , oh, goodness, 
T hope they will let us all move into the Residency soon! Then 


you can bear with them until tiffin, I shall be all right then, 
I’m sure I shall. It’s the heat, more than anything, 
Even with the punkahs going all day, there never seems to 


insisted, forcing a smile, “My dear, of course you must go— 
Lucy and the Colonel will be expecting you, and in any case, 
Tan and Douglas always lie down for Most of the afternoon, 
So off you go and don’t look so worried. I shall Manage, J 
Promise you I shall.” 


she found Francis Lake there, talking to Lucy. He took his 
leave a few minutes later and Lucy said, as Emma followed 
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are to move there this evening, together with any military 
who prefer to go at once.” 

“Oh!” Emma’s heart lifted. “Oh, Lucy, I’m so glad.” She 
pushed aside her untouched plate. “It will be much better 
there. We'll all be together and the children will have each 
other’s company. Are we going tomorrow morning?” 

Lucy shook her head. She avoided Emma’s bewildered gaze, 
her own on her plate, although she made no move even to 
taste the food that was on it. “Papa,” she answered tonelessly, 
“does not wish us to go, Emmy—he wishes us to stay here.” 

“Stay here? Here in this bungalow?” Emma echoed. 
“Lucy, you cannot mean that, you must have misunderstood 
Captain Lake’s message! Why, we should be all alone, if the 
others go. If Mrs. Lake and the boys go, we——” 

“I did not misunderstand the message,” Lucy put in. 
“Captain Lake was most explicit.” 

“Yes, but “ae 

“Papa is very anxious that there should be no panic, Emmy. 
His sepoys are loyal and behaving perfectly. But if all the 
ladies go and hide in the Residency because they are afraid, 
it might upset even Papa’s sepoys, who will think that they 
are no longer trusted to guard us. Papa wants, at all costs, to 
avoid that, because fe trusts them implicitly.” 

Emma’s mouth felt suddenly dry. “Is... is Mrs, Lake 
going to the Residency,” she ventured, “or does Captain Lake 
want her to stay here too?” 

“Mrs. Lake will have to go because she has children,” Lucy 
returned. “But most of the others, who haven’t children, will 
stay if we do, Papa thinks. He wants us to set them an 
example. .. .” She looked at Emma then, her eyes bright with 
a strange, eager pride. ‘““You need not stay if you don’t want 
to, Emmy—you can, of course, go with Mrs. Lake if you 
choose. But J am staying. I should not dream of running away 
now, when Papa has made such a point of asking me not to— 
it would be the grossest disloyalty to him if I did.” 

“I... Isee.”’ Emma flushed under her cousin’s challenging 
gaze. But a swift count told her that, of the officers’ wives she 
knew, only little Bella Eccles—whose husband was Adjutant 
of the 76th—was childless, and she lived nearly a quarter of a 
mile away, at the far end of the Mall. Once Mrs. Lake left, 
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and Mrs. Hope, who was their other neighbour, they would be 
alone and completely cut off, with empty bungalows on 
either side of them. And at night, when the fires started... 
she shivered involuntarily, 

As if she had read the younger girl’s thoughts, Lucy went on 


at her back, “It ig not only our wives, Emmy, you see. I know 
that most of them have children. But there’s—let me see— 


Straight off—six, counting ourselves, And if you are going to 
marry an officer of the 76th, Emmy, I think you owe it to him 


they needed help. : 

Her uncle Spent all day and a good deal of the night with 
his men, in th Lines, and Shane ... Shane was somewhere in 
the city. Even if she married him, Emma thought, he would 


here was only Lucy left... Lucy who, because she was her 
father’s daughter, insisted On staying here and who expected 
Emma to stay with her. 

“Well ?” Lucy persisted, “Will you stay, Emmy ?” 


meal, Lucy talked, but little of what she said penetrated the 
wall of numb resignation with which Emma was now 
surrounded. 

She rose when the meal was at last over and, excusing 
herself, sought the Sanctuary of her bedroom, It was hot and 
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stuffy, the chiks drawn in an attempt to shut out the heat, 
which left the room virtually in darkness but did little to 
reduce the temperature. And even the patient punkah-boy had, 
it seemed, deserted his post, for repeated calls elicited no 
response and the punkah hung motionless from the ceiling. 

Emma lay down on her bed and tried to sleep. After a while 
an exhausted lassitude took possession of her mind and body, 
and, if she did not sleep, at least her mind was dulled and her 
limbs still and she ceased consciously to worry. 

She was roused, after a timeless interval, by a knocking on 
her door. Akbar Mohammed called to her urgently to come, 
and when she asked him why, he told her, through the closed 
door, that a sepoy had brought a message for her from 
O’Donnell-sahib. 

Emma dressed hurriedly, her spirits rising a little. When 
she was dressed she made her way out on to the veranda, 
where a sepoy waited, talking in a low voice to Lalla Ram, her 
uncle’s orderly. Both men came to attention when she 
addressed them and Lalla Ram told her, in his hesitant 
English, ‘“Miss-sahib, this sipahi bring word from O’Donnell- 
sahib.” 

“Word?” Emma questioned. ‘Has he not sent a note—a 
chitti?” 

Both men shook their heads emphatically. The strange sepoy 
gestured to where an ekka waited, its single horse cropping idly 
at a tuft of grass by the edge of the lawn. The driver, an old 
man with a straggling beard, salaamed low when Emma’s 
gaze rested on him, jerking the animal’s head away from the 

ass. 

“The Sahib is sending ekka for you, Miss-sahib,” the sepoy 
explained, in much better English than Lalla Ram’s, “He say 
Miss-sahib coming to him, please. He not able to leave his 
post, Miss-sahib.” 

“Oh, but: > Emma looked uncertainly from his face to 
that of the ekka driver and then, still more doubtfully, at 
Lalla Ram. For days past she had been forbidden to leave the 
bungalow and it seemed the height of folly to leave it now, 
with both the Light Horse and the Rifles apparently dis- 
affected. But Shane would not have sent for her if he had ton- 
sidered there were any likelihood of danger, she felt sure— 
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and if he could not leave his post, this might be her only chance 
of seeing him. Perhaps her last chance, - ue 

Sensing her hesitation, the Sepoy pointed again to the ekka, 
“Miss-sahib, ekka has curtains, see? You hidden under those, 
no one see you. And J marching beside ekka, keeping you safe.?* 

“What do you think, Lalla Ram?” Emma appealed to her 
uncle’s orderly. But Lalla Ram’s expression was blank and 
wooden, f 

“If Sahib say coming, Miss-sahib, better you come,” the 
other sepoy urged. 


other? He was merely carrying out Shane’s orders and, if she 
had refused to accompany him in the ekka, would surely not 


she went there in search of her, was empty, the drawing-room 
deserted too, Akbar Mohammed told her that he believed the 


Strange sepoy, Emma noticed, who answered him, in a sharp, 


Emma might enter it, giving her another low salaam and an 
ingratiating smile. “Purdah curtains, Miss-sahib,”’ he pointed 
out, offering a bony brown hand to assist her to mount the 
step. “You quite safe. No one seeing you when curtain shut, 
so...” he demonstrated. “Tik hai, Miss-sahib ??? 

Emma nodded. But her heart quickened its beat as the ekka 
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moved away from the bungalow at a brisk trot. Perhaps she 
ought not to go without telling Lucy . . . perhaps she could call 
at the Lakes’, at least, and leave word as to her whereabouts 
with Mrs. Lake. She parted the curtains and leaned out, as the 
ekka turned into the Mall, calling to the driver to stop. He 
flashed her a preoccupied smile but, instead of stopping, 
whipped up his horse, gesturing ahead of him with the point 
of his whip. From the rear of the vehicle, to which he was 
apparently clinging, she heard the sepoy who had brought 
Shane’s message call out something unintelligible, and then, 
without warning, the ekka began to sway as the horse increased 
its speed. Emma was flung violently forward and it was all she 
could do to regain her balance. She felt a hand come out to 
grasp her shoulder and, turning to thank its owner for saving 
her from a fall, saw that the sepoy had swung himself into the 
small space beneath the all-concealing curtains, plainly with 
the intention of sharing it with her. 

“Go away!” she bade him indignantly. “Chale jao!” 

“Nahin, Miss-sahib.” He shook his head. “I staying to 
protect you. This bad place now, much danger. Chup/”’ he put 
his fingers to his lips. ““You keeping quiet, no one hurt you. 
Making noise and . . .” he did not complete the sentence, but 
the gesture he made with his two slim brown hands was 
alarmingly explicit. 

Emma began to tremble. She was really frightened now and 
regretted the impulsive haste with which she had left the 
safety of her uncle’s bungalow. The sepoy’s manner, previously 
so deferential, had undergone a subtle change, and his 
presence beside her and the way in which he looked at her 
added immeasurably to her fear. Evading his grasp, she 
managed to pull aside the curtains once more and, peering 
between them, saw to her sick relief that the ekka was pulling 
out in order to pass a slowly moving victoria. There was a 
liveried coachman on the box, and seated inside the carriage 
were three white women, whose faces were familiar, and a 
number of children of varying ages, evidently on their way to 
the Residency. 

Thankfully, Emma opened her mouth to call out to them, 
but as the two vehicles drew level the sepoy seized her roughly 
by the shoulders, drawing her down beside him. ‘“‘Quiet!”’ His 
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hand clamped over her mouth effectively silenced her screams, 
“T say you keeping quiet,” he warned her menacingly, “TI not 
hurt you if you Keeping quiet.” 

.. Emma fought with him frantically, but he was too strong for 
her. Even when she sank her teeth into the hand that covered 


again, driving the breath from her body. She lay inert on the 


this way and that, and even the sepoy, crouched beside her, 
had difficulty in maintaining his vice-like grip of her arm, 


“and I not hurting you.” 

She knew it was useless to plead with him, but it seemed he 
was prepared, if she obeyed him, to leave her alone. She said, 
with a catch in her voice, “I... I'll be quiet. I won’t. . , try 
to call out. Please let go of my arm,” 

He nodded, satisfied, and his grasp relaxed. “Better you not 
call, we close to city now. Very dangerous if you call out.” 

“You...” she had to ask him, had to know the truth. “You 
aren’t taking me to O’Donnell-sahib, are you?” 

The sepoy’s lips twisted into a mirthless smile. He shook his 


“Did he send you? Did he order you to fetch me?” 

Again the headshake. “Sahib not knowing I come.”? 

“Then, 4. why?” Emma stared at him, trying to hide her 
fear and the revulsion she felt for the cruel dark face so close 
to her own. “Why have you brought me here? Why did you 
tell me that O’Donnell-sahib had sent you?” 

“So that you come. So that naukar-log in bungalow tell you 
all right you come . , . Sahib’s order. So that Colonel-sahib’s 
orderly, Lalla Ram, not ask question. Morning-time, you 
sending chitti to O’Donnell-sahib, nahin hai?” 
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“Yes, I... I did,’? Emma admitted reluctantly. “But: ue 

The sepoy leered at her. “I give chitti to Sahib. He smile, 
say “Bahut achcha, Girwar Sahi,’ so then I am knowing. I say 
O’Donneil-sahib send me . . . you come.’’ The sepoy laughed. 
Emma shrank from him but he did not touch her. ‘Soon,” 
he went on, his tone exultant, “all feringhi will die—you also, 
Miss-sahib. None will escape, for so it is prophesied. But first 
there is one sahib who make trouble. He have to die before the 
others, so we make plan with rissala to trap him. We kill 
Richmond-sahib when he come to look for you.” 

Emma was silent, frozen with horror. So that was why she 
had been lured to the city. They did not want her as their 
victim, they wanted Captain Richmond. They would kill him 
when he came to look for her . . . another messenger was, no 
doubt, already on his way to seek out Hugh Richmond, with 
a tale as plausible as the one by which she herself had been 
deceived. Another messenger . . . another sepoy of the 76th in 
whose loyalty her uncle had placed such implicit trust? This 
man was one of her uncle’s sepoys; one of Shane’s guard, since 
he had told her that he had delivered her note to Shane this 
morning. And Shane had smiled. ... 

Emma bit back a sob. He had been pleased and, because he 
had shown his pleasure, he had all unwittingly baited the trap 
that was to kill Hugh Richmond. He had not sent for her, he 
did not know she was here and there was no way in which she 
could warn him. She was a prisoner, as the result of her own 
thoughtlessness and folly and, because of it, Hugh Richmond 
would die. 

He would die. . . . As she crouched there on the floor of the 
ekka, it came to her suddenly that Hugh Richmond’s death 
mattered to her a great deal. In the past—until quite lately, 
in fact——she had imagined that she disliked him, but now, she 
realized, this was far from being the truth. 

He had gone out of his way so often to be kind to her, to 
comfort and reassure her when she had been unhappy and 
afraid. She remembered, with a pang, how he had held her in 
his arms the morning she had fled weeping from the Lakes’ 
bungalow, how gentle he had been, how understanding. And 
then, this morning, when he had come to her in the garden, 
he had again treated her with a sympathetic tenderness no 
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one else had ever shown her. He had read her unspoken 
thoughts, sensed her fears with uncanny perception and, 


She had promised to marry Shane when . . . Emma shivered 
in the airless heat of the curtained ekka.. . it wasn’t Shane she 
loved. It was... Captain Richmond. Perhaps it always had 
been, only she had been too blind to see it. Until now, when 
she was about to bring about his death. Until now, when. . . . 


branches overhead she guessed that it was under the shade of a 
tree, which meant, probably, that they had not yet entered 


thoughts, she sought to escape, but the sepoy, who-had called 
himself Girwar Sahi, dragged her back and brutally beat her 
into submission. 

It was quite dark when at last they moved on. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Tuey had been travelling for only a few minutes when, once 
again, the ekka jerked to a halt. Beside Emma, the sepoy 
stiffened, and glancing at him fearfully, she glimpsed un- 
certainty in his eyes, even a hint of alarm. She moved, but he 
snarled at her fiercely to lie still and then, a hand clapped 
over her mouth, he edged forward cautiously to part the 
curtains with his free hand. 

“Kya hai?’ he demanded of the driver. The man gestured 
with his whip and Emma saw, over his shoulder, that a horse- 
man was approaching them, a shadowy figure in a white 
chuddar, ghostly in the moonlight. She could make out little 
more than the fact that he held a carbine in his right hand, 
upraised as a signal to them to halt. As he drew level she saw 
that he was a native, dark and bearded, in the garb of a towns- 
man, and her heart sank. This was no rescuer as, for a moment, 
she had hoped, but merely another of the conspirators, come 
to add to her terror. The newcomer said something which she 
could not understand and the sepoy’s hold on her relaxed, so 
that she was able to draw a choked, gasping breath. She heard 
him say ‘“‘Miss-sahib,”’ a note of derision in his voice as he 
thrust her roughly away from him. And then, from the rear 
of the ekka, another hand parted the curtains... . 

Emma sensed the movement and half turned in fear, but 
the cry she had been about to utter died in her throat. The 
hand was white, unmistakably so even in the dim light, and a 
signet ring, which she had seen before, marked the little finger. 
It was Hugh Richmond’s ring . . . her pulses leapt and her 
heart began to beat so violently that she was certain the sepoy 
must hear it and turn round. 

But he did not, and the hand was joined by its fellow and 
both reached out, the fingers tensed, to grasp her captor by the 
stiff collar of his uniform jacket. There was a short, savage 
struggle, coriducted almost in silence, and then, with a muted 
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scream, the sepoy fell through the parted curtains to the 
ground, there to lie motionless, one leg twisted beneath him 
and his mouth hideously gaping. The horseman leaned 
forward and struck the driver a glancing blow which swept 
him from his seat. Then, almost in one movement, he swung 
himself from his saddle and took the driver’s place, jerking the 
reins and dragging the ekka pony’s head round. Before Emma 
had quite realized what was happening, they were off again 
at breakneck speed through the darkness, back in the direction 
from which she had come. Back to cantonments, back to lights 
and safety and the people she knew . . . back to freedom. 

She heard a second horseman pounding along behind the 
ekka and, clinging desperately to the curtains, was able to part 
them long enough to recognize Captain Richmond as the 
rider. Sobbing with relief, she stayed where she was, still 
grasping the curtains as the ekka continued its lurching pro- 
gress, skirting the road and, at one point, even driving 
through a clump of sparsely growing trees without noticeably 
slackening speed. 

Regaining the road at last, within sight of the turning which 
led to the Residency, the driver drew rein and they were 
instantly surrounded by a troop of calvary sowars, wearing the 
buff tunics and dark blue puggarees of Hugh Richmond’s 
Irregular Horse. Emma heard him exchange a few brusque, 
unintelligible words with them in their own tongue and then 
he dismounted and came to lift her down from the ekka. 

“You poor child!” He was breathless and spent, but in spite 
of this his tone was gentle. “Are you hurt? I am sorry I could 
not stop to ask you before, but there was an ambush waiting 
for us on the road back there.” 

Emma clung to him, trembling, unable to speak. Her body 
felt so bruised and shaken that it seemed scarcely to belong to 
her. But she shook her head to his question and he stood look- 
ing down at her for a moment with narrowed, searching eyes, 
and then, very tenderly, drew her face down on to his shoulder. 
She had not meant to weep, but the tears came as she felt his 
arms about her. She was aware of him in that moment as 
never before, and so relieved that he was alive and safe, as 
well as herself, that she could: only sob brokenly. “There, 
child, cry if it will help you,” he bade her softly. “You have 
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been through a terrible experience and you’ve been very 
brave.” 

“I wasn’t brave.” She shuddered. “I was very much afraid. 
For... you. So much for... you, I... . was afraid they would 
kill you. The ambush 

He put a hand beneath her chin and raised her face to his. 
“We avoided the ambush, Emmy. I was warned of it, you see. 
But tell me”’—his voice was suddenly harsh—‘“‘did that swine 
of a sepoy strike you? Was it he who bruised your face?” 

Emma nodded, shuddering again. His arms tightened pro- 
tectively about her. “Why did you go with him, Emmy? 
What in the world possessed you to take such an ‘appalling 

risk ? 9) 

She told him, in a small, flat voice about the message she 
had received, which had purported to come from Shane. “I 
thought if Mr. O’Donnell had sent him to fetch me, that it 
was safe to go... .” 

“T see.” Hugh Richmond cut her short. Motioning to the 
ekka, he asked a trifle abruptly, “Shall we take you.on in that? 
Or would you prefer it if I took you on my horse: he 

“T would feel safer if I could ride with you,”? Emma said. 

“Then you shall.”’ He lifted her on to his saddle and swung 
himself up behind her, calling out an order to his men as soon 
as he was mounted. The little column moved forward at a trot. 

nee are you taking me, Captain Richmond?” Emma 
asked. 

“To the Residency, of course,”’ he returned shortly. ‘““Where 
else ?”” 

“But I must go back to my uncle’s bungalow,” Emma pro- 
tested. “Lucy, my cousin, is alone there and I promised that 
I would stay with her. My uncle said we were both to stay, 
to—to set an example. He said that if we all ran away to the 
Residency, then his sepoys would think that we did not trust 
them and. 

*‘And do you still trust your uncle’s sepoys after your experi- 
ence this evening?” Hugh Richmond demanded angrily. 
When she did not answer him he went on, more mildly, 
‘Surely after what you have just been through, you would feel 
safer at the Residency?” 

“Yes, I should. But I can’t leave Lucy alone, I simply 
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can’t. Please, Captain Richmond”—Emma turned, trying to 
look at him—“it is not far to my uncle’s bungalow from here. 
If you would take me there, it is possible that I might be able 
to persuade Lucy to come to the Residency with me.” 

He considered this, his brow furrowed, and finally inclined 
his head. “Very well.” He halted and, after a brief consulta- 
tion with his rissaldar, turned to her again. “I am dividing my 
patrol. We have orders to keep this road under observation, 
so long as there are women and children passing down it on 
their way to the Residency. My rissaldar says that a great many 
carriages have driven past while he has been waiting, and he 
thinks that most have come from the bungalows on the Mall. 
The last went by about half an hour ago. I think you may find 
that the orders have been changed and that all the bungalows, 
including your uncle’s, have been evacuated. I can’t see lights 
in any of them, can you? Let us hope that means that the 
women have gone. But, if it will set your mind at rest, we will 
go and look. As you say, it is not far, and I should also like to 
satisfy myself on your cousin’s account.” 

He put his horse into a canter and half a dozen of his 
sowars fell in behind him. The rest, with the rissaldar, fanned 
out across the road leading up to the Residency. 

Emma peered through the darkness as they sped past the 
line of bungalows, seeking for a gleam of light through the 
screening trees, but she was unable to discern one until, as 
they rounded a bend in the road, a bright red glow met her 
eyes. She pointed to it, startled, and Hugh Richmond said 
grimly, ““They’ve begun, evidently—that bungalow is on 
fire.” He rapped an order and two of his men set spurs to their 
horses and galloped ahead. 

There were other ominous signs as they neared the end of 
the Mall, and everywhere, piercing the darkness, the tell-tale 
red glow in the sky which meant that a bungalow had been. 
set on fire. But no one was fighting the flames this night: the 
sentries were no longer at their posts, the chowkidars had fled 
and the gardens were deserted, without a sign of life, although 
most of the fires seemed to be in the civilian quarter, which 
had been cleared of its inhabitants earlier in the afternoon. 

Emma found herself praying incoherently aloud and, behind 
her, Hugh Richmond echoed her prayer with a harsh “Amen.” 
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He did not speak again until they reached the familiar 
entrance to her uncle’s drive and he turned his horse into it. 
No chowkidar came to meet them and the bungalow was in 
darkness, wearing a deserted air, like those on either side of it. 
Then he said, as much to himself as to Emma, ‘Colonel 
Lindsay must have thought better of his order---there’s no one 
here.” 

“You mean... they’ve all gone to the Residency ?”’? Emma 
ventured. “Lucy ... the Lakes, all of them?” 

“It would appear so. And I don’t imagine that the servants 
have stayed.” He reined in his horse in front of the veranda 
steps and dismounted. “Koi hai! Koi hai! Is anyone there?” 

From somewhere inside the bungalow came a faint answering 
cry. “Wait here,” Hugh Richmond commanded curtly, but 
Emma was already beside him. “It’s Lucy,” she told him, 
“that’s her voice. She’s there, she’s in the bungalow! Please, 
Captain Richmond, let me go to her. J . . .”” she had thrust 
past him in her anxiety, only to be brought to a halt by some- 
thing which lay half in, half outside the door. An inert, 
motionless form in a stained white robe, a bearded face which 
had once been familiar, until someone had severed it, with a 
single blow, from the body to which it had belonged . . . the 
face of the old butler, Akbar Mohammed. 

Emma stepped back, sick with horror. “It’s . . . Akbar 
Mohammed . . . Captain Richmond, he we 

“I know, Emmy.” Hugh Richmond’s fingers closed about 
her arm, drawing her back. “Let me go first. Firoz Khan...” 
the man who had driven the ekka sprang to his side and 
together they lifted the body of old Akbar Mohammed to one 
side and entered the bungalow. The cry from inside was 
repeated and, shivering uncontrollably, Emma forced herself 
to go in after them. 

There were other bodies in the hall. Moonlight, streaming 
in through the open door, gleamed dully on the white cross- 
belts of a sepoy, and Emma, past horror now, recognized the 
upturned face and staring, sightless eyes of Lalla Ram, her 
uncle’s orderly. He sat bolt upright, his back against a corner 
of the hall almirah and his musket across his knees, seemingly 
still guarding that which his Colonel had entrusted to his care. 
But a bayonet, thrust in so deep that it could not be withdrawn, 
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protruded from his chest, and his life blood had evidently 
long since drained out through the terrible wound it had 
made. The bodies of two of his comrades—his enemies 
in death—lay at his feet, and Hugh Richmond said, moving 
one so that he might step past it, ““The sentries! I suppose the 
swine got wind of Lucy’s presence here and came in search of 
her after the other women had gone . . .” he finished his 
sentence in Hindustani, addressing it to the man he had called 
Firoz Khan, and Emma saw the turbaned head nod in 
brusque assent. 

“Please,” she called to them, “please . . . where is Lucy? 
Won’t you try to... find her?” Her voice sounded unnaturally 
loud in the silence and so strained and high-pitched that she 
did not recognize it as her own. 

“I’m looking for her,” Hugh Richmond answered. “Go 
back to the veranda, Emmy. Don’t come in here.” But he did 
not turn round to see if she had obeyed him, and she waited, 
incapable, suddenly, of any movement, either backward or 
forward, her limbs frozen into a dreadful immobility. Only 
when he called out to her, sharply, from the dining-room to 
summon two more of his sowars-did her paralysed legs respond. 
She did as he had asked her and returned, drawn there by 
some power stronger than reason, stronger even than fear, to 
the shambles that was the hall. And thence, on dragging feet, 
to the door of the dining-room, where a lamp had now 
been lit.... 

Lucy sat in a corner of the room, on the floor, alone, quite 
silent, her face blank and expressionless and completely devoid 
of colour. Two of Hugh Richmond’s sowars had lifted from her 
the burden she had held—a man, in officer’s uniform, whose 
‘head had evidently been pillowed on her lap, for his shako 
still lay there, uptilted, as it must have fallen from his head. ‘ 
And her hands moved, in a gentle, soothing motion, as if to 
touch the face that was no longer there. 

Emma stifled a sob. Hugh Richmond spoke to her, calling 
her name, but Lucy did not answer—she seemed, indeed, not 
to hear him, save that a small whimper, like that of a child in 
pain, escaped her lips. It was the same faint, frightened cry 
that they had heard on entering the bungalow, Emma 
realized, but it had not come in answer to Hugh Richmond’s 
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shout, for it was uttered without awareness and without hope. 
Lucy did not know that she had cried out. 

“She’s shocked, Emmy.’’ Hugh rose from his knees. “She 
does not know me. See if you can make her respond.” 

Emma knelt at Lucy’s side, putting her arms round her. 

“Lucy,” she whispered urgently. “Lucy, it’s Emmy. Lucy 
dearest, you know me, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I know you.” Lucy turned then, making an effort to 
rouse herself. “But you’ve come too late, Emmy. Too 
late. . . .” Her hands were ice-cold as they clasped Emma’s, 
ice-cold and shaking, but her voice was flat and unexpectedly 
devoid of feeling. “He is dying—from loss of blood, I think. 
I did what I could for him, but I couldn’t stop the bleeding. 
He was wounded when he reached here, you see . . . wounded 
in the fighting at the jail.” 

“Who?” Emma asked, unable to take it in. “Who do you 
mean, Lucy? Who was wounded in the fighting at the jail?” 

Lucy ignored the interruption. She went on, in the same 
flat, expressionless voice. “He said that Colonel Porteous’s 
cavalry attacked the jail and that the guard went over to them. 
The guard of the 76th .. . our own men, like the—like the 
sentries. It was the sentries who tried to kill me. They killed 
Akbar Mohammed, didn’t they? Poor old man, he tried to 
hide me. They killed Lalla Ram too. But Mr. O’Donnell 
drove them away. In spite of being so badly wounded—he 
drove them away. He came to look for you, Emmy, and he 
saved my life. They would have killed me if it hadn’t been 
for Mr. O’Donnell .. . and Lalla Ram, too, of course. He held 
them off. But it was Mr. O’Donnell who saved my life. And 
now he’s . . . dying, isn’t he? Dying because I couldn’t stop 
the bleeding. I tried, but I couldn’t .. . stop it, Emmy... 
I...1m so sorry. You love him and I let him die .. .” her 
voice trailed off suddenly and she was weeping in Emma’s 
arms. : 

Emma held her close. Horror had piled upon horror and 
she was incapable now of coherent thought, incapable even 
of believing what Lucy had told her. Meeting Hugh Rich- 
mond’s gaze over her cousin’s bent head, she asked him tone- 
lessly, ““Was Shane O’Donnell here? Here, with Lucy ?” 

He nodded. “She was sitting here, with his head on her lap, 
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when we found her, Emmy, Try to get her outside now, will 
you? I want to take you both to the Residency. You can’t stay 
here.” 

“But”—Emma stared at him numbly—‘he’s dying... 
Captain Richmond, Shane is dying?” 

Hugh Richmond’s expression was remote, his face the face 
of a stranger as he nodded again, tight-lipped. “I’m afraid so, 
Emmy. But we’ll know better when we get him to the Resi- 
dency. Come, child, pull yourself together. I need your help 
and there’s no time to be lost, you know—those swine will be 
back. Take your cousin’s other arm . . . that’s it. Now then, 
let’s get her outside.” 

Emma did as he bade her. Lucy was still weeping as they 
helped her on to one of the horses, the tears streaming un- 
checked down her cheeks. As the litile cavalcade reformed, 
another bungalow, less than a hundred yards from them, burst 
suddenly into flames. The sound of shots followed them as 
they turned once more into the Mall and, rising above this, 
a single, high-pitched, terrified screaming, which ended as 
abruptly as it had begun. © 

Hugh Richmond hesitated, his face white. Then he gave 
the order to gallop and Emma felt his arm tighten about her 
as the horse plunged forward. They did not slacken speed until 
they reached the gates of the Residency. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


Huex RicuMonp decided to make another sortie after deliver- 
ing Emma and Lucy and the wounded Shane O’Donnell into 
Mrs. Bayliss’s care at the Residency. He had one pressing 
anxiety at the back of his mind, and this was to make certain 
that the Magazine—still, so far as he was able to find out, 
under a guard of the 76th—did not fall into the hands of the 
mutineers. 

Up till now there had been no attack on the Residency, but 
he was aware that an attack was bound to come, as soon as the 
mutineers were able to organize their scattered forces. For the 
moment they were occupied in an orgy of looting and murder 
in cantonments and in their own Lines, and, from the reports 
his men brought in to him, he decided that it would probably 
be several hours, at least, before their leaders were able to 
bring them under control. 

It was always thus in any sudden outbreak, Hugh reflected. 
There was invariably a period of confusion and a struggle for 
power when command changed hands, during which isolated 
units acted on their own initiative and no concerted action 
was possible. He would be as well to take what advantage he 
could of the momentary lull, since it was unlikely that he 
would be given a second chance to leave the Residency. 
Sooner or later the importance of gaining possession of the 
Magazine would occur to whoever was directing the rebellious 
forces—if, indeed, it had not already done so. Colonel Lindsay 
was, of course, in official charge of it, but could he, Hugh 
asked himself bitterly, being the man he was, be relied upon, 
if necessary, to destroy it? F 

He knew that he would have to make sure. His men had 
reported that both the Light Horse and the Rifles were in 
open insurrection and that the former had murdered their 
officers before marching on the jail to liberate those of their 
comrades who were imprisoned there. The guard of the 76th 
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at the jail had joined the sowars without firing a shot in its 
defence, and Shane was, it seemed, the only officer who had 
survived the cavalry’s attack. Hugh had the evidence of his 
own eyes to tell him that the bungalow sentries had also 
thrown in their lot with the mutineers, but he had been able 
to obtain no reliable information as to what was going on in 
the 76th’s Lines, save that, apparently, Colonel Lindsay was 
still in command, at all events of a loyal section of his 
regiment. 

As he made a round of the Residency defences, he began 
to plan his sortie. He would go alone, he decided, or at most 
would take one man with him-—Firoz Khan. And they would 
go in native dress, since it was obviously no longer safe or 
prudent to be seen in British uniform in Adjodhabad. By this 
time, without a doubt, the scum of the native city would be in 
cantonments and in the Lines, in search of loot, and he and 
Firoz Khan would be able to mingle with them without 
attracting any unwelcome notice. Thus they could work their 
way to the Magazine and, if nothing else, at least endeavour 
to impress on Colonel Lindsay the imperative need to blow 
it up without delay. 

His plan of action decided upon, Hugh sought out Major 
Warburton. The little man, with a handful of Military Police 
who had remained faithful, had come in an hour or so before 
and, since then, had done sterling work in organizing a reserve 
of fire-fighters from amongst the slightly injured and non- 
combatants. The sight of Lucy had unnerved him for a time 
and the fact that she failed to recognize him had, Hugh was 
aware, wounded him deeply. But he had now regained control 
of himself and agreed, without ‘hesitation, to take over com- 
mand of the Residency defences. 

“Certainly, Richmond, Til act for you and glad to, but— 
d’you think you’re wise, going out again now? What are you 
proposing to do, eh?” 

Hugh told him in a few terse words, and the Military Police 
commander nodded slowly. “I understand.” His tone wasdry, 
but it held a certain reluctant admiration. “Been right all along 
the line, haven’t you? I only wish we’d taken your advice and 
sent the womenfolk to the hills. It might have avoided .. .” 
he broke off, a spasm of pain twisting his lips, and added 
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gruffly, “I hope you're right about this matter of the Maga- 
zine, too. Though frankly, Richmond, I believe you could 
safely leave the Magazine in Colonel Lindsay’s hands. He’s 
a good soldier and he knows his duty, even if, like the rest of 
us, he pinned his faith in the sepoys and they betrayed him. 
He'll realize what it will mean to us here if he lets em take the 
Magazine.” 

“Perhaps, sir,’ Hugh conceded grimly, “but when will he 
realize it? That is why I must go, to make sure he realizes it 
now. It’s not only ourselves I’m thinking of, but of Lucknow 
also—Lucknow and Cawnpore and even Delhi. If the regi- 
ments here get their hands on the Magazine, they’ll have all 
our reserve ammunition and God alone knows what harm 
they'll do with it. I must make sure they don’t get it, if it’s the 
last thing I do.” 

“It may very well be the last thing you'll do,” Major 
Warburton told him, “but”—he held out his hand—“T hope 
you succeed, Richmond. My prayers, for what they’re worth, 
will go with you. And when you return, make sure you 
identify yourself, won’t you? We’d better arrange some sort 


of password . . . don’t want our men firing on you, do we? 
What’s it to be, eh? Magazine or’’—he smiled briefly— 
“Lindsay?” 


Hugh took the outstretched hand. “Lindsay, I think, 
Major, if that’s agreeable to you. Well, Til be off. No point 
in delaying longer than I need.” 

“You'll see the Commissioner before you go, won’t you?” 
the major questioned. 

Hugh shook his head. “I think not, sir. Perhaps you will 
make my adieux for me? I don’t want to lose any time.” 

He made his way to the gate. Firoz Khan had the horses 
waiting and a heavy chuddar, which he wound, native fashion, 
about Hugh’s head and body, effectively concealing his 
uniform. They set off at a brisk canter, taking the road as far 
as its junction with the Mall and then branching off on to a 
less used track. 

As they rode, they saw the flicker of fires springing up all 
around them and a pall of smoke hung low over the bungalows 
which had once lined the pleasant, tree-shaded Mall. Few, it 
seemed, had escaped the attention of marauding looters and 
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organized action. 

In one garden they passed, Hugh saw the pathetic body of a 
child, still clasped in the arms of a faithful ayah, who had died 
defending her charge. He shuddered, averting his eyes and 
guessing at, although he could not see, the dreadful scene of 
carnage which the blackened walls of the bungalow concealed. 

Small. bands of sepoys roamed the gardens in search of 
hidden victims, firing indiscriminately at any they saw. 
Others, laden with loot, were making their way to the Kalibad 
road—presumably with the intention of returning to their own 
villages with the plunder they had amassed. 

Seeing them, Firoz Khan muttered disgustedly, ‘‘Deserters! 
Where now is their Holy Cause??? But Hugh motioned him to 
silence. Whilst, up till now, they had attracted little notice, he 
was on tenterhooks lest, by a careless word or gesture, they 
betray themselves. Contrary to his expectation, there were not 
many of the townspeople about in this part of cantonments 
and very few were on horseback, which made them less in- 
conspicuous than he had hoped they might be. Yet he dared 
not abandon the horses, unless he could find a safe hiding 
place for them, since—if a hurried retreat to the Residency 
should become necessary—it was essential to retain them. 

Nearing the Native Lines, however, the crowds became 
more numerous. Here the riff-raff of the city and many of the 
recently freed prisoners had gathered, and here, too, the 
sepoys seemed to be making some attempt to re-group them- 
selves, under organized leadership. A company of men in the 
green of the Rifles swung briskly along the road, under the 
command of a grizzled old subadar, moving at the quick pace 
which the regiment had been trained to adopt. Fifes and 
drums accompanied them, playing a British march. 

Never, Hugh thought grimly, had Over the Hills and Far 
Away sounded so incongruously in his ears. . . . 

He rode on, tight-lipped, keeping to the shadows with 
Firoz Khan silent beside him. 

They were passed by a half-troop of the Light Horse, led 
by a native officer, and Hugh had to bite back an exclamation 
of horror as he saw and recognized the grisly trophy one of the 
sowars bore on the point of his lance. He had never held much 
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brief for Colonel Porteous, but this foul indignity to the old 
man’s dismembered body filled him with revulsion and his 
hand trembled as it touched the carbine at his knee. But he 
did not lift it: retaliation would not restore Colonel Porteous 
to life and revenge could only be taken at grave risk to his own 
mission. 

The troopers clattered on and he and Firoz Khan followed 
in their wake, keeping to the shadows until the road they were 
following branched off, one fork leading to the Cavalry Lines, 
the other turning left-handed to the Magazine. They drew 
rein to allow the troop to outdistance them and then, moving 
cautiously, emerged from their temporary cover and set their 
faces at last towards their objective. 

The Magazine was a squat, flat-roofed building of white- 
washed stone, standing behind a high protecting wall with a 
parapet running round it on the inner side, intended for 
defence by riflemen. A massive, iron-studded wooden gate, 
with double doors to permit the entry of munition wagons, 
was set on the western side, facing the road. 

In normal times this was guarded by two sentries, with an 
N.C.O, and six men in reserve, whose guard-house formed 
part of the outer wall. But now, Hugh saw with a swift intake 
of breath, in place of the two quietly pacing sentries, a milling 
throng of sepoys surged about the gate, clamouring vocifer- 
ously for admission. The scarlet and white of the 76th 
predominated, but here and there he glimpsed a wedge of 
rifle-green in the moonlight and saw that some blue-jacketed 
gunners of Major Lee’s battery stood in the centre of the mob, 
beside a field-piece, which they had brought up and trained 
on the gate. 

Firoz Khan said under his breath, ‘Fools! If they fire their 
gun at such a range, they will blow up the Magazine and 
themselves with it!” He spat his contempt and edged his 
horse closer into the shadows cast by a clump of thickly grow- 
ing bamboos at the road verge. 

Hugh joined him, glancing back over his shoulder at the 
gate. Where, he wondered apprehensively, were the defenders 
—where and how many? He could make out faces behind the 
breast-high parapet, but they kept low and he could not tell 
whether they were black or white. But the presence of the 
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field-gun suggested that the place was strongly held, and his 
hopes rose a little. Probably Colonel Lindsay himself was 
there, and with him, no doubt, most of his surviving officers. 
Or had any survived? He fancied he saw Francis Lake, but 
could not be certain: if it was Lake, he had been wounded, 
for his right arm hung in a roughly fashioned sling. 

“Huzoor!” Firoz Khan touched his arm and pointed. 
Following the direction of his orderly’s gaze, Hugh saw a tall, 
impressive figure mount the parapet and stand, making no 
attempt at concealment, looking down at the sea of dark faces 
below him. He did not speak, and it was a moment or two 
before the sepoys realized that their commanding officer had 
made his appearance at the gate. Then a man recognized him 
and shouted, and a dozen others, gesticulating wildly, took up 
his cry. “Colonel-sahib a-gaya!”’ 

Suddenly Colonel Lindsay was not alone. On either side of 
him and at his back other faces appeared, a few white but 
most as dark as the faces of the mutineers below. Hugh saw an 
old subadar with a grey beard and a man with havildar’s stripes 
on his sleeve and a bandaged head. But not all were of non- 
commissioned rank: at least half, as nearly as he could judge, 
were ordinary sepoys. They flanked their commander 
aggressively, muskets carefully aligned, awaiting the order to 
fire, with perfect, disciplined calm. The Colonel did not give 
the order. Instead, he addressed the mutineers in ringing tones. 

“Sepoys of the 76th Bengal Infantry, I offer you a last 
chance to redeem the honour of your regiment! Disperse now 
and return to your barracks. Place yourselves again under my 
command and assist me to restore order to this station. 
Remember your long and splendid traditions of service to the 
Company’s Raj and do not betray your salt. Remember 
Jawan, sepoys ? the rest of his appeal was drowned in a 
concerted howl of savage derision, but, to Hugh’s surprise, not 
a shot was fired. The men in front of the gate yelled to their 
comrades inside to join them, using every threat and induce- 
ment they could think of, but there was no response. Finally 
the Colonel again made himself heard above the uproar. 

“It is not my intention to yield this Magazine to you. We 
shall defend it until the last man dies at his post . . . the last 
man of the 76th Infantry who remains true to his salt. But, 
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before that happens, we shall have destroyed the Magazine. 
A train is already laid to the powder store—at a sign from me 
it will be ignited. When we go, we shall take our traitors with 
us. Is this the outcome you desire or will you disperse, leaving 
it in our hands?” 

A fresh outcry greeted this announcement. Then one man 
in the crowd before the gate lifted his musket and took aim. 
There was a sharp crack and the shot whistled over Colonel 
Lindsay’s head. The Colonel did not move. He stood, erect 
and silent, his face very white in the moonlight, looking down 
at the men he had once commanded with a strange, dignified 
pity. It was as if even now, Hugh thought, he could not believe 
the evidence of his own eyes, could not accept the fact that 
these sepoys who screamed defiance and hatred and who 
raised their muskets against him were, despite the uniforms 
they wore, his own beloved men. His 76th of which, all his 
life, he had been so deeply proud... . 

A shaft of moonlight, slanting down through one of the great 
shade trees which grew by the gate, lit up the gross, unwieldy 
bandage which still bound his right foot, as he moved it a 
little in order to draw his sword. He gave the order to fire in a 
stentorian voice, as if he were on the parade ground, and the 
first volley from the walls, aimed with deadly effect, drove 
back the front rank of the attackers with heavy casualties. 
But they were many and the defenders few. After the first 
exchange, Hugh knew that the Magazine could not be held. 
He glanced at Firoz Khan and saw the man’s bearded lips 
part in a fleeting smile. 

“The Colonel-sahib is a brave man, Huzoor. He will know 
how to die. It is better, perhaps, that we do not wait to 
witness, with our eyes, that which our ears will tell us with 
equal clarity from a safe distance. Thou hast thine own com- 
mand and thine own task to perform, and the lives of many 
may depend on thee. Here thou canst do nothing more and 
soon it will be light. Huzoor, let us ride now for the Residency.” 

Hugh nodded his assent. As they turned to slip quietly away, 
two shadows from among the shadows, a hoarse cry went up 
from the Magazine’s defenders. Francis Lake had climbed to 
the top of the gate, holding aloft the worn and faded Regi- 
mental Colour which he secured to the flagpole by its cords. 
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It hung there defiantly, fluttering in the faint breeze, long 
after the man who had placed it there fell back under a rain 
of bullets. 

“Come, Huzoor,” urged Firoz Khan pleadingly, and Hugh 
nodded again and sank his spurs into his horse’s flanks. 

They rode hard, taking the trackless way, across open 
country, that enabled them to make a detour which avoided 
cantonments and brought them out on the city side of the 
Residency where, some hours before, they had waited to inter- 
cept the ekka in which Emma had been held captive. The 
sepoy’s body still lay where it had fallen and, as they reached 
it, the dull roar of an explosion sounded across the intervening 
distance. 

Instinctively Hugh drew rein, to stand for a moment 
motionless, looking back. A bright red and orange glow lit the 
sky and seemed, in that instant, to fill it. He was looking, Hugh 
thought, his throat tight, at the funeral pyre of all that had 
gone into the making of a fine regiment . . . its commander, 
most of its British and Native officers and N.C.O.s and a 
handful of humble sepoys who had remained faithful to their 
traditions. And with them, perhaps, those traitors whom 
Colonel Lindsay had threatened to take with him as they 
assailed the walls he had refused to yield to them . . . he felt 
tears start to his eyes. 

The spirit of Jawan, the 76th’s proudest battle honour, had 
lived again as the regiment died, and now it still shone in 
memory as the flames rose higher and higher above the 
wreckage of the shattered Magazine. One proud, obstinate old 
man, with a gout-crippled foot, had kept it unquenched 
throughout the long years of his service life and, in his dying, 
had given it immortality. 

Hugh looked at Firoz Khan. “God rest his soul,” he said 
quietly, and Firoz Khan answered, in his own tongue, 
“Khuda Hafiz, Balu-sahib!” 

They rode on and re-entered the Residency just as dawn 
was breaking in the eastern sky. 

Major Warburton met them at the gate, and Hugh, flinging 
off his cloak to reveal his uniform, gave him the password with 
grave formality. 

“You succeeded, then?’ the little major suggested. He 
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jerked his thumb in the direction of the heavy dark cloud 
which still hung over the Native Lines. “The Magazine has 
gone?” 

Hugh said curtly, “Colonel Lindsay blew it up, sir. I did 
not speak with him, but I saw it done, and the manner of its 
doing was not unworthy of the 76th. I regret to report the 
death of Colonel Lindsay, sir, together with that of Captain 
Lake. Those were the only two I was able to recognize, but 
there were others with them.” 

“Officers?” questioned Major Warburton, eyeing him 
searchingly. 

“Officers, N.C.O.s and sepoys, sir. Enough, I think, to 
justify the faith their Colonel had in them.” 

“Pm glad,” said little Warburton simply. He took Hugh’s 
arm and led him out of earshot of the men on guard at the 
Residency gates. “But I’m afraid I’ve bad news for you from 
here, Richmond. We’ve found the well to be contaminated— 
deliberately, I fancy. It’s our only water supply, apart from 
the chattis and buckets we filled last night for fire-fighting 
purposes, And with over a hundred women and children 
here . . .” he spread his hands in a helpless gesture, “we are 
not going to be able to hold out for long, are we?” 

Hugh felt despair grip him. ‘Does the Commissioner know ?” 
he asked, after a shocked pause. 

“T’ve told him. His idea is that we should hold on somehow 
until tonight and then attempt to get the women and children 
to Pirpur by river . . . secretly if possible, leaving a rearguard 
to engage the mutineers and hold off pursuit.” Major War- 
burton smiled wryly. “Your job and mine, I think, Richmond.” 

“How about boats?” Hugh’s mind was leaping ahead, 
visualizing and assessing the possibilities of the Com- 
missioner’s plan. 

“T’ve sent some of my men out to commandeer what they 
can. Three large river barges; with sails, should suffice. I’ve 
ordered them to wait, with the boats, at a point half a koss 
above the Hanuman Temple. We should be able to reach them 
in less than an hour from here, on foot—even with the women 
and children. And there’s an old landing stage there, where 
the barges can tie up and where they should not attract Any 
unwelcome notice until we board them. After that’’—-Major 
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Warburton sighed—“‘we shall be in the hands of God, Rich- 
mond, and can only hope that all will go well. Mr. Bayliss is 
sending a messenger to the Rani, to warn her and to ask her if 
she will give our women immediate sanctuary.” 

‘She will not refuse,’ Hugh said. “I am sure of that.” 

“No, the Cor nissioner is also confident of it. For myself”— 
he shrugged—“‘I should feel more at ease were we able to send 
our ladies and their families to Lucknow and throw them on 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s mercy. But Lucknow is much further 
than Pirpur, is it not?” 

Of course, Hugh reflected, it was. The journey to the Pirpur 
State border by river could be accomplished in two hours. It 
was a desperate plan but a possible one—a chance. A better 
chance, certainly, for the women and children than they 
would have in the Residency without water. 

But how, he wondered, sick with bitterness, had the well 
become contaminated? The months of preparation for this 
day, the laborious digging of trenches and of defence works, 
the long, careful provisioning of the Residency for an expected 
siege had all been, in the end, in vain because somehow their 
only source of water had been contaminated. Deliberately 
contaminated, according to Warburton . . . he looked a 
question and the little man, guessing his thoughts, sighed 
again heavily. 

“J do not know how or when or by whom, Richmond. 
Evidently we have a traitor in our midst—a servant, perhaps, 
one of my police, one of your sowars, it is impossible to say 
who did it. Up to a late hour last night, the well was un- 
touched, because my fire-pickets were drawing water from it. 
This morning the stench from it is indescribable and all 
attempts to remove whatever is causing the putrefaction have 
failed . . . the well’s too deep for one thing, and for another, 
the men we sent down all collapsed, one after the other, and 
had to be drawn up unconscious. Go and see for yourself, if 
you like.” 

“Pll do so later. Atthe moment I think I should makea round, 
with you, of our defences. I’ve no means of predicting when the 
first attack will come, but I do not imagine that, now the 
Magazine has gone, it can be long delayed. There were signs of 
their becoming organized, and they’ve Lee’s guns with them.” 
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“Have they?” Major Warburton glanced at him sharply. 
“Lee himself is here, you know. With a broken ankle and a 
sabre cut across the face, but he’s volunteered to take charge 
of the Commissioner’s two pieces over the gate-house, so I had 
him carried up there just before you returned. He has a Sikh 
havildar with him, also wounded, and a young Punjabi 
Mussulman gunner.” 

They looked at each other for a long moment in silence. 
Then Hugh asked tonelessly, “Whom else have we, of the 
officers ?” 

“We have . . .” Major Warburton named them slowly, 
counting on his fingers, his brow furrowed. “Sixteen all told, 
from the total strength of the garrison, of whom only four are 
unwounded. Of the wounded, perhaps another four are, like 
Marcus Lee, capable of fighting. And five more civilians came 
in during your absence, with the Company Quartermaster 
Sergeant of the Rifles.” 

“Unhurt >”? Hugh questioned. 

The major shook his head. He added, his mouth com- 
pressed, ““I'wo of his havildars brought Colonel Beamish in an 
hour ago . . . risking their lives to do it... and then made off 
back to the Lines to join in the general slaughter. A curious 
demonstration of loyalty, was it not? Poor Beamish is in a 
bad way, I fear, but those two who brought him in waited in 
order to explain that Ais regiment was not responsible for his 
injuries. That was the work of the Light Horse, who, it seems, 
ran amok after murdering their own officers and couldn’t be 
stopped.” 

Hugh forced a smile, but it held no amusement. “I have seen 
some of the work of the Light Horse, Major. Tell me, have 
you heard anything of young O’Donnell of the 76th? Do you 
know how he is?” 

Little Warburton shrugged. “They say he’s dying. Miss 
Lucy is with him, she . . .” he broke off, turning his head 
away. “She will not leave his side and appears to know no one 
else. I have tried to speak to her, but she does not recognize 
me. The two surgeons are there, Fitzgerald and Gale... and 
God be praised that they are! But they have their hands full 
and the chaplain too, with fresh casualties coming in all the 
time. They crawl here somehow or their servants bring them 
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more dead than alive. If only some more able-bodied men 
would reach us... but there, perhaps there aren’t any left 
and it’s useless to hope.” He smothered a weary yawn. “Well? 
Shall we pay Lee’s gun-emplacement a visit and then tackle 
our outer defences?” 

Hugh followed him in silence, conscious, suddenly, of how 

tired he was. He wondered, as he mounted to the roof of the 
gatehouse at Warburton’s heels, whether he would have time 
to see little Emmy Lindsay and her cousin before the fighting 
began. Lucy Lindsay would want to know about her 
father, poor girl, if he could penetrate the wall of shock 
which surrounded her and make her understand, and 
Emmy ... he became aware, then, that it meant every- 
thing in the world to see Emmy again. To see her, to hear 
her voice, to take her in his arms again, if it were vouch- 
safed to him to do so. Only there was young O’Donnell, 
and she had said . . . oh, God, what had she said? That 
she loved him? No, she had not said that, only that she was 
going to marry him and . .. Hugh passed a hand across 
his sweat-streaked brow. Poor young O’Donnell was 
dying. . 
“Took!” Major Warburton said, in a hoarse Whisper. col 
believe they’re coming now, Richmond. They...” the crackle 
of musketry drowned his words. Bullets spattered against the 
high white wall surrounding the Residency grounds and, 
from their prepared positions, the defenders opened a steady 
fire. Scarlet uniforms showed through the trees as a company 
of the 76th advanced in open order, firing as they came. 
Hugh glimpsed the cavalry, bunched up in a solid mass behind 
them. 

Marcus Lee raised himself on his good ankle and nodded 
politely in response to Hugh’s greeting, before barking an 
order to his gunners. He had, in addition to his own two men, 
half a dozen volunteers to assist in serving the guns 

“Tt wait until they are on us,”’ he said quietly, and smiled, 
as he gestured to the bunched mass of men and horses behind 
the trees. “Just let them lose their heads and come within range 
of my guns, Richmond!’ 

As Hugh and Major Warburton descended to the courtyard 
at the rear of the gatehouse, the first gun opened fire with a 
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thunderous roar that shook the whole building to its 
foundations. 

The first attack on the Residency had been launched and, 
although it was beaten off, it was followed by another and 
another, until Hugh lost count of how many there had been. 
The defenders fought back grimly. ... 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Emma sat with Shane O’Donnell’s hand in hers, looking down 
at his shuttered, unconscious face. 

They had contrived a hospital ward in the ballroom of the 
Residency. Here, where only a short time before there had 
been dancing and music and revelry, men, women and 
children lay on mattresses on the floor, tended, to the best of 
their ability, by the two overworked surgeons. They were 
assisted by those of the women who had no young children, 
but, without water and with few medical supplies, there was 
little they could do for those who lay there and suffered and 
died. 

Emma had helped them throughout the night, but always 
she had returned, drawn there by a sense of duty, to Shane’s 
side. He did not know her for most of the time, but occasionally 
a gleam of recognition dawned in his eyes and then he would 
reach for her hand and try, gallantly, to smile at her. 

Lucy was still in a state of numb shock from which it was 
impossible to rouse her and, indeed, it seemed wiser and 
kinder not to try. She sat, as she had sat in the bungalow, with 
Shane’s head pillowed on her lap, her fingers moving in a 
ceaseless caressing motion about his face and head. Sometimes 
she murmured little disjointed phrases to him, as if he were a 
child, and, strangely, these seemed in some way to comfort 
him. When Emma was not there, it was Lucy’s hand he held, 
and it was to her also that he gave his rare, pain-dimmed 
smiles. 

It was unbearably hot and, as the day advanced, it became 
hotter and more airless. At first the sounds of shooting had 
alarmed those in the improvised hospital, but after a while 
the sounds became so frequent and so familiar that they no 
longer had any meaning. They were part of the background 
noises, of less practical importance than the moans of the 
wounded or the high-pitched, feverish sobbing of a sick child. 
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Fresh casualties were constantly being brought in and now 
black as well as white lay side by side on the floor of the ball- 
room, and the women gave the same pitying tenderness to a 
bearded Sikh sowar as they did to a young British ensign or toa 
humble, casteless sweeper, injured in the performance of his 
lowly but essential duties. 

Suffering, since they all shared-it, swept aside the barriers 
of race and creed and colour, and the women did what they 
could to alleviate it. Emma tore up first her petticoat, and 
then part of her skirt, in order to bandage the wounds of a 
lone sepoy of the Rifles who had thrown in his lot with the 
defenders. She bent, at his hoarsely muttered request, to 
brush with her lips the cheek of a grizzled European Quarter- 
master-sergeant and watched him die as she kissed him, a little 
smile playing about the corners of his blood-flecked mouth. 
She whispered a Christian prayer for the soul of an olive- 
skinned Eurasian clerk and helped to turn the face of a Muslim 
gunner in the direction of Mecca so that he might, in death, 
keep faith with the God he worshipped. And she knelt, for a 
space, with Amelia Lake beside the mattress on which they 
had laid seven-year-old Douglas who had gone down, quite 
suddenly and unaccountably, with dysentery. When he begged 
her for a story, she told him one, her voice calm and steady, 
although her throat ached with tears. 

She did not know for how long she toiled: the hours passed 
slowly and there were moments when she wondered if they 
passed at all. There was little news from outside, save that 
the attacks on the Residency continued with unabated 
violence. As each new batch of casualties were brought in, 
Emma moved among them, searching for the one face she 
most longed and yet most feared to see. Failing each time to 
find it, she did what was possible for the injured and then 
returned to the far corner of the room, to the place where 
Shane still lay. 

She always returned to Shane’s side and Lucy’s for a little 
while, in case either of them should need her. Crouched there 
beside him, looking into his face and seeing it through a mist 
of tears or meeting Lucy’s blank, uncomprehending stare, 
Emma became aware, gradually, of the truth. It was as if she 
watched her girlhood die as Shane’s life ebbed slowly alway. 
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She knew, feeling his fingers move in hers, that never again 
would she recapture the innocent tenderness that had been, so 
briefly, her love for him. He had been a boy and she a girl. 
Laughter and music and gaiety had drawn them irresistibly 
together in that other world which now was lost to them—a 
world that was being hideously shattered and torn asunder in 
a holocaust of hatred beyond the walls of the Residency. 

Soon, perhaps, the hatred would reach out to encompass 
them here: soon, perhaps, even this refuge would be denied to 
them and they would be forced to flee from it—those of them 
who could. As she looked into Shane’s face, Emma found her- 
self praying . . . praying that a merciful God would grant him 
release before that moment came, and then, suddenly afraid, 
she voiced her own prayer aloud. ‘“‘Let me not die alone... 
let me see him again and know that he is with me when it 
comes. Then I shall not be afraid . . . I shall be brave, with his 
arms round me... please God... .” 

It was Hugh Richmond’s face she saw behind her closed 
eyelids as she prayed, not Shane’s, and his was the voice she 
imagined, speaking her name as he had spoken it yesterday 
when he had lifted her from the ekka and held her in the 
strong, safe haven of his arms. But, when she opened her eyes 
and looked wildly round the shadowed room, he was not 
there. 

Only Lucy sat, her long, sensitive fingers gently caressing 
Shane’s cheek and smoothing the ruffled hair from his face. 
Her voice, giving its softly whispered comfort, was the only 
sound Emma heard, as the shadows lengthened and the long 
day, with its terror and heartbreak, drew at last to an end. 

Major Warburton, who had come earlier to see Lucy, paid 
her a second visit at sundown, It was, Emma feared, .as fruit- 
less as his first. The little major knelt beside her, calling to her 
with an agony of entreaty in his voice, begging her to answer 
him. But Lucy was silent. Her eyes slid past his face and she 
was deaf to his entreaties, seeming as if she did not know him 
and, indeed, as indifferent to him now as if she had never set 
eyes on him in her life. When he rose to go, his face working, 
Lucy returned to her place at Shane’s side, reaching again for 
his hand. She did not look up even when Major Warburton 
bade her farewell, and Emma watched him picking his way 
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between the lines of mattresses, sick with pity for him but 
powerless to alleviate his distress. 

And then, a little later, Hugh Richmond came. He was 
haggard and white of face, looking more exhausted even than 
Major Warburton had done, but at least, Emma thought 
thankfully, he was unwounded. The Commissioner was with 
him and the two men took up their positions on a raised dais 
at the end of the baliroom, on which, in days gone by, a dance 
orchestra had played. Mr. Bayliss, in a weary voice, called for 
silence and then he told them of the desperate plan he had 
made to evacuate them to Pirpur by river. 

“Boats have been secured, ladies and gentlemen,”’ he said, 
“three sailing barges, which should provide sufficient 
accommodation if, I fear, little comfort. These are under 
a guard of loyal Military Police and are tied up at a 
landing stage less than half a mile away, which can be 
reached from the rear of the Residency on foot, along the river 
bank. The boats have been inspected and found to be in good 
condition.” 

There was a stunned silence as the implication of the Com- 
missioner’s words became clear to his listeners. They looked 
at each other aghast, but no one spoke, and Mr. Bayliss went 
on quietly, ‘“You are aware of the situation regarding our water 
supply. Since we cannot hope to hold out here without water, 
it is imperative that we evacuate you tonight, under cover of 
darkness. . . and before the mutinous sepoys who are besieging 
us have any inkling of our intentions and our lack of water. 
You e ; 

“But why, sir’’—it was a wounded European civilian who 
asked the question—‘‘why send us to Pirpur, to a Native 
State? Can any native ruler be trusted to harbour us?” 

The Commissioner turned to face him. “Captain Rich- 
mond,” he said, “was in Pirpur the night before last. Her 
Highness the Rani gave him her assurance of aid, should it be 
required. And”——his voice, despite its weariness, was confi- 
dent and reassuring—‘I have just now received a written 
promise from Her Highness that sanctuary will be given in her 
State of Pirpur to any who seek it. A promise I believe, with 
all my heart, to be genuine, since the Rani-sahiba has always 
been a good and loyal friend to us. . .” he talked on of his plan 
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and of the Rani, but Emma, watching Hugh Richmond’s 
face, scarcely heard him. : 

What ordeal had he endured, she wondered, to leave the 
mark of so much pain in his face? What sights had he seen in 
the battle that had been raging in the Residency grounds, what 
loss had he suffered, to etch such bitter lines about his mouth? 

She longed, suddenly and desperately, to go to him, to speak 
to him and to take his hand. But she did not move. Of what 
use would it be, when she had no comfort to offer him, no 
hope—nothing but pity and a love which had neither past nor 
future, since she herself had only learned of it a few short hours 
ago and he could have no knowledge of its existence? 

As if sensing her eyes on him, Hugh turned and smiled at 
her across the dimly lit room, and Emma’s heart lifted, only 
to sink again as the full horror of the Commissioner’s next 
words slowly reached her tired brain. 

“T am aware that what I am about to ask of you will be 
very hard for you to do.” Andrew Bayliss spoke with restrained 
compassion. He paused, looking about him with haunted eyes. 
“You ladies who have so self-sacrificingly and tirelessly cared 
for the sick and injured will not want, I know, to leave them. 
Yet this is what I must ask you to do, for I have no alter- 
native.” 

The women stared at him in shocked disbelief. 

“You mean’—the voice came from somewhere in the 
shadows—‘“Mr. Bayliss, you cannot mean that we must leave 
the wounded behind when we make our escape to Pirpur?” 

The Commissioner inclined his head sadly. “Only those 
who are able to walk will stand any chance of reaching the 
boats, Mrs. Rushton. Therefore any who are too severely 
injured—or too ill—to make the journey unaided must per- 
force be left here, or they will endanger the lives of those who 
can be saved. An exception will be made in the case of small 
children, who can be carried, but that, I regret to say, must 
be the sole exception. It will not be possible to carry wounded 
men that distance because we shall need every able-bodied 
soldier we have to cover the withdrawal and hold off pursuit, 
until the boats are under way. Captain Richmond will be in 
command of the rearguard and he will, I know, confirm what 
I have said. We have discussed the question exhaustively 
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before reaching the decision we have and, I do assure you, we 
have reached it with heartfelt regret.” 


“But to leave them . . . defenceless, to the mercy of those 
fiends . . .”” Mrs. Rushton sobbed, “‘it is inhuman, it...” she 
choked. 


“We shall defend those who are left behind,” the Com- 
missioner told her, ‘for as long as we have powder and shot, 
madam. After that...” he spread his hands. “It is a question, 
you see, of sacrificing a few, in order to save the many. And 
those many include the children. I believe that they have the 
strongest claim. Their lives are before them and. ee 

“But could not the women attempt to carry at least a few, 
on stretchers, between them ?’’ Mrs. Rushton cried and another 
voice pleaded, “We could try—we would do our best. Please 
let us.” Other voices took up the plea. “Please, please—let 
us try!” 

Commissioner Bayliss exchanged an anxious glance with 
Hugh and Emma saw the latter shake his head. But he moved 
past the Commissioner to the front of the dais and held up his 
hand for silence. Instantly the outcry which had followed Mrs. 
Rushton’s plea died down. The women waited tensely for him 
to speak. 

“Ladies, I wish from the bottom of my heart that I could 
accede to your request.” Hugh spoke with such deep sincerity 
that Emma, hearing it, felt his pain as if it were her own and 
stifled a sob. “But it is not possible for me to do so, if any of 
you are to reach Pirpur alive. All I can promise is that, if you 
will go to the boats with your children as quickly and quietly 
as you can, J will come back here, with as many of my men as 
I can spare from the rearguard, and we will bring out all the 
wounded we are able to carry. One boat can be held until 
we reach it, but the others must leave as soon as they are 
loaded.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, as the women took this in. 
Then Mrs. Rushton said quietly, “Thank you, Captain 
Richmond, that is gallant and generous of you. I feel sure that 
we may safely trust the wounded to your care.” She rose and 
came to the centre of the room, looking about her, a wan 
smile lighting her exhausted face. ‘When do you want us to 
be ready to leave here?” 
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The Commissioner answered her. “In half an hour, if you 
please, ladies. Assemble, with the others, in the rear courtyard. 
You must show no lights and carry only the absolute necessities 
you will require for the journey.” He breathed a longdrawn 
sigh and added gently, ““The chaplain is conducting a short 
service of prayer in my wife’s drawing-room before you leave. 
Perhaps you would like to jom the other ladies there as soon 
as you are ready? I will say goodbye to you now-—-goodbye 
and .. . thank you for all you have done and for your splendid 
courage. It has done my heart good to witness it.” 

He left the dais and Hugh followed him. But, at its foot, 
Mr. Bayliss paused to speak to one of the surgeons and Hugh 
‘left him and came across the room to Emma. 

She rose and went to meet him, going into his arms shyly 
but as naturally as if she had always belonged there and knew 
no other refuge. He strained her to him and she felt him 
tremble as he touched her. 

*You’re not afraid, Emmy?” As always when he spoke to 
her, his voice was gentle, but she sensed the tension under 
which he was labouring and knew that no pretence was possible 
between them now. She shook her head. *‘Not when I’m here 
and you hold me. With you I’m not afraid. Can’t I—can’t 
stay with you?” 

“I wish I could let you stay, my love.” He bent his head and 
his eyes looked deep into hers. “It isn’t possible, but ” he 
smiled at her suddenly, as he had smiled at her a little while 
ago, the length of the room away, and the smile lit his face, 
smoothing away the harsh lines which the day had left there. 
“Oh, Emmy, you are my love . . . you knew it, didn’t you? 
Or have I left it too late to tell you so?” 

“Not too late, Hugh,’ Emma whispered, looking up at him. 
She felt his mouth on hers, taking possession of it, and clung to 
him in wordless surrender. All about them, other partings 
were taking place, other farewells being said, and no one 
noticed them, except Lucy, with her blank, sightless stare, and 
she too, strangely, was smiling. 

“We have so little time,”’ Hugh said, his voice clipped. 

“It is... enough.” 

“Ts it??? His arms held her for another moment. ‘““My love, 
my little precious love, I have to leave you now. I must.” 
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“Kiss me again,” Emma pleaded, “so that I may have it 
to remember.” 

“For the rest of time, darling . . . for the rest of life.” 

“For the rest of my life, Hugh.” 

His lips found hers again. “Don’t be afraid—I shall be 
there, I shall be watching for you. Go straight to the boats. 
Tf I can, I shall join you. If I live, I shall find you, when this 
is over . . . wherever you are. Believe that, my darling. Keep 
it in your heart and do not be afraid.” 

“Vm not afraid any more. I won’t be afraid again.” 

She watched him go, waited until he vanished from her 
sight and then went back to kneel by Lucy’s side. “Lucy,” she 
said, “Lucy, we have to go. There are boats that will take us 
to safety. Come with me, Lucy dear.” 

Lucy did not move. Her fingers slid along Shane’s still white 
face and she shook her head. “I cannot leave him, Emmy,” 
she answered, rousing herself from her apathy. “He saved my 
life, don’t you remember, and he needs me now. Someone 
must stay with him.” 

“I'll stay,” Emma offered. “Please, Lucy, let me stay. 2 

“You? Why should you? He’s nothing to you any more. 
It’s Captain Richmond you love—I know, I saw you with him. 
Go to him, Emmy, and leave me here. I want to stay.” 

She sank back, once more, into the limbo in which her mind 
wandered, and would not answer when Emma spoke to her. 

The ballroom began gradually to empty and a stillness 
succeeded the bustle, as one by one the children were carried 
out. Not ail the women had gone, though. A few, like Lucy, 
remained. Mrs. Beamish sat quietly at her husband’s side, 
talking to him. A stout, elderly woman, who had worked 
indefatigably all day with the wounded, went from mattress 
to mattress with a chatti of water, shaking her head to the calls 
of a friend from the door. Another, whose face Emma did not 
recognize, knelt weeping beside a dark-skinned man in 
crumpled civilian whites. 

The bearded surgeon, to whom Mr. Bayliss had been talk- 
ing, went from one to the other, asking a low-voiced question, 
to which the women nodded, without looking up. He came to 
Emma and asked flatly, “Are you not going? The ladies are 
starting to leave now, you know.” 
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“J can’t. My cousin is shocked” Emma gestured to Lucy— 
“and she will not leave Mr. O’Donnell. He saved her life, you 
see, and she believes that he needs her.” 

The surgeon bent over Shane and then, straightening him- 
self slowly, as if it were an effort, he looked at Lucy. 

“There is nothing more you can do for this boy, my dear,” 
he told her gently. ‘He is beyond your aid, and staying will 
not save him. You have to think of yourself now. Come, I will 
take you to the door.” He held out his hand and Lucy accepted 
it reluctantly. “You mean he’s .. . dead? Is that why I must 
leave him?” 

The surgeon hesitated and then inclined his head, assisting 
Lucy to her feet. “J need you,” he said, in the voice of 
authority. “I need you to help me with Mrs. Beamish. She, 
too, has to leave her husband now.” Kindly, compassionately, 
his arm about her, he led her after him, pausing by Mrs. 
Beamish’s side to offer her his other arm. The three left the ball- 
room together, followed more slowly by the woman with the 
chatti and the one who had wept. 

Emma half rose, willing herself to go after them, but for 
some reason, her limbs would not respond. She bent once 
more over Shane, intending to take farewell of him, and, as 
she did so, saw that his eyes were open. 

“Oh, Emmy!” His voice was quite strong and clear and 
there was a note of gladness in it, of excitement. “Emmy, I 
received your note... one of the sepoys gave it to me. You've 
made me so proud, my dearest, so proud and so... happy.” 

His hand searched for hers, found and clasped it, but, feeling 
the slight movement she made, he asked her wonderingly, 
“You are not going to leave me, Emmy, are you? Not now, 
not when we are at last together? We are going to be 
married .. . that was what you said in your note, wasn’t it— 
that was what you meant? Soon, very soon. I must approach 
your uncle, of course, and ask his consent. And then the 
chaplain . . . a quiet ceremony. Emmy, don’t go away . . . stay 
with me, please. There’s no hurry, is there?” 

Emma let her hand lie in his. From outside came a fusillade 
of shots, a cry and the sound of running footsteps, followed by 
more shots and the deep, reverberating explosion of a heavy 
gun, and then .. . silence. Silence, complete and absolute. 
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Shane begged urgently, “Emmy, please don’t go away.” 

Emma kept her eyes on his face, she did not look up. They 
would all have gone by now, she thought—the other women 
and the children, the wounded who could walk, all those who 
had a chance of life. Perhaps they had gone to safety, perhaps 
they had walked into a trap, but, wherever they had gone, she 
could not go after them. Her place was here, beside a dying 
boy whom, a long, long. time ago, it seemed, she had loved. 

“T will not go away, Shane,” she promised. “I will stay 
with you.” 

His fingers tightened about hers. “You make me very 
happy, Emmy. So very . . . happy.” His voice was fainter now 
and, for a while, he did not speak again. 

There was a stir by the door of the ballroom. Men, dark- 
faced and bearded, in saffron-coloured uniforms, came crowd- 
ing in, and Emma shrank back into the shadows, her body 
shielding Shane’s. They went amongst the wounded, peering, 
talking in whispers in their own language, occasionally lifting 
one of the mattresses and carrying it, with its burden, outside. 
The shooting was resumed and it went on for a long time, but 
at last the men in the oddly coloured uniforms went away, 
their mission, whatever it had been, evidently completed. 

Shane stirred uneasily. “Emmy, you’re there?” 

“Yes,” she told him, trembling, ‘I’m here.” 

“Sing to me,” he begged. “Sing to me, Emmy. I love to 
hear you . . . singing the old . . . Irish songs. The ones we sang - 
together, do you remember? Rose of Tralee... The Castle of 
Dromore and . . . O’Donnell Abu, the battle song of the 
O’Donnells. You must remember that. ‘Proudly the note of 
the trumpet is sounding, loudly the . . . war-cries arise on the 
gale...’ Emmy, please, won’t you sing to me? I want. . . so 
much to... hear you sing . . . again.” 

She was alone, Emma thought, alone. Hugh had gone, they 
had all gone, but Shane’s eyes were on her face, the gay, glad 
light in them that she remembered. Her voice was tremulous 
and choked with tears, but somehow she managed to sing the 
first verse of The Rose of Tralee. She did not know at what 
moment he died, could only guess at how long she had sat there 
beside him, staring in front of her, seeing nothing. But sudderlly 
she felt his clasp of her hand relax and, looking down at him, 
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saw that the smile had gone from his lips and that his face 
was still and shuttered and at peace. 

She made to rise and then sank back again on to her heels. 
There was nowhere to go. She was alone with the dead and 
the dying. Utterly, completely alone. 

Outside, the firing had ceased. Emma sat up, listening 
intently. Footsteps approached the door of the ballroom, but 
this time she did not shrink back into the shadows. She got up 
and went to meet them and, to her shuddering, heartfelt 
relief, saw that it was Hugh who was standing there, instead 
of the enemy she had expected. He stared at her for a moment, 
as if he were looking at a ghost, and then, with a choked cry, 
came to take her in his arms. 

“Emmy, you’re here! You’re safe.” 

“Yes.” She clung to him, too shocked for tears, conscious 
only of her joy at seeing him again and the tall, bearded 
Sowars who stood at his back. 

“I thought you were with the others,” he said, “with Lucy 
and Mrs. Lake and Commissioner and Mrs. Bayliss.” 

Emma shook her head. “Did they all reach the boats?” 

“Almost all of them. The Rani sent another boat and with 
it a force of her own men. We used them to get the wounded 
away.” 

She shivered. “You mean the men in the yellow uniforms, 
who came in a little while ago? Were they the Rani’s soldiers ?”” 

“Of course they were.’ Hugh’s voice was harsh and it 
trembled on the edge of anger. “Emmy, you saw them and 
yet you did not go with them?” 

“I thought they were . . . enemies, mutineers. I did not 
know, I was afraid to call out to them and . . . poor Shane was 
dying. Hugh”—she looked up at him, pleading for his under- 
standing, his sympathy, even, perhaps, for his trust—‘‘I had 
to stay with him, when he asked me to. I could not let him die 
alone, could I? I loved him a long time ago, when I—when 
I was a child, I think. And he saved Lucy’s life.” 

“No, you could not let him die alone,” Hugh said. His brief 
anger faded as he glanced over to the mattress on which 
Shane’s body lay. “‘God rest his soul... .” 

Emma caught at his hand. “You said that Lucy was safe? 
Lucy and Mrs. Lake and the little boys?” 
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He inclined his head. “Yes. Warburton went with Lucy as 
far as the boats. She knew him, I believe. A stray musket ball 
struck him as he was returning to join the rearguard and one 
of my men carried him to the boat. When the boat put out, 
he was lying with his head in Lucy’s lap and she was . . . caring 
for him, as she cared for Shane O’Donnell.” His voice softened. 
“I do not think you need worry about Lucy any more. Now 
it is you we must worry about, little Emmy.” He made a swift 
inspection of the room and then, without another word, picked 
her up and carried her outside into the moonlit night. There 
were horses standing in the courtyard and men grouped about 
them, waiting. Emma recognized Hugh’s orderly, Firoz Khan, 
and his rissaldar, with some of his sowars: she saw two ensigns 
of the Rifles and a bearded captain, with a bandaged head: 
then, with a start of surprise, Major Lee, leaning on a stick. 

“Where are we going?” she asked. 

Hugh smiled briefly and lifted her on to his horse. He 
answered, as he got up behind her, “To Lucknow, Emmy. I 
have fifty fighting men left, whom Sir Henry Lawrence will be 
able to use. And, as I told you, the boats have gone to Pirpur, 
with the women and the children and the wounded . . . there 
is nowhere else we can go, except to Lucknow, if we want to 
continue the fight.” He gave the order to mount and turned his 
horse’s head towards the gate. His men formed up behind him. 

“Will they . . . let us go?”? Emma questioned wonderingly. 

“We have beaten them off, for a time at any rate. They’ve 
withdrawn, with heavy losses. It is possible that they will come 
after us or that we may meet with opposition on our way 
but—I do not think so.” His arm held her close. “You are not 
afraid, if you are with me, are you, Emmy my love?” 

“No, not with you. Never—so long as I am with you.” 

“One day, please God,” he told her softly, “I shall make you 
my wife, Emmy.” His cheek rested against hers for a moment 
and she felt his lips on her bent head as he straightened and 
settled himself in the saddle. Then the gates of the Residency 
swung open and he put his horse into a gallop. 


* * * 


Dawn was lighting the eastern sky when, at last, the weary 
column reached the end of its journey. They had ridden hard 
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and without pause and were nearing the limit of their 
endurance, for they had suffered a determined pursuit. 

But now their goal was in sight. The domes and minarets 
of Lucknow stood out before them in ghostly silhouette, black 
against the pearly backcloth of cloud and showing, at first, no 
sign of life. Then, as they neared the city, the first rays of the 
rising sun touched it to a golden, transient splendour and 
showed them the flag, flying proudly above the Residency 
which Sir Henry Lawrence defended. 

So it was destined to fly, night and day, until the Mutiny 
was over. So, for almost another century, would it stand as a 
memorial to the heroism of its defenders, by whom it was 
never lowered throughout the long months of the seige. 

Emma and Hugh were to join those defenders, to endure 
and suffer with them . . . and to triumph with them also, in 
the fullness of time. 

But Sir Henry Lawrence was to die there, on 4th July, 
mortally wounded by a fragment of shell, and with and after 
him many other brave men, British and Indian, soldier and 
faithful sepoy, fighting side by side against the mutineers. 

Havelock was to battle his way through in September, with 
Outram, only to find himself besieged in turn behind the 
battered, indomitable walls of the Residency with the rem- 
nants of his gallant force. And he, too, was to lose his life from 
dysentery, on the very eve of the final and successful assault 
by the troops under Sir Colin Campbell, which was to lead, 
on 22nd November, to the raising of the siege. 

But Emma, gazing up at the Residency flag as they 
approached it, did not know all this. She only knew that her 
prayers had been answered and that she was no longer 
frightened or alone. 

Hugh Richmond’s arms held her safely and tenderly as they 
entered cantonments and a patrol of British infantry, in the 
Queen’s scarlet, came out to meet them.- 
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